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Jai un Rendezvous Avee la Mort 


t 


LL “trough the mane you danced, and 
aS then at last, 

YX ou left at daybreak for an unknown 
ee goal, g 
lolder: more 
_ steadfast, 


But “poet. #90 in soul. 


You dented all night, and in the Gane 
white light 
You took your leave; and even yet the 
air 
That saw you rise like a great bird in flight, 
Trembles and quivers there. 


And when you flew o’er N ewfoundland, that 


stall 
Holds pious hearts, winging your lonely 
way 
In Heaven's trackless waste, they watched 
you tall 
You passed—then kneeled a pray. 


All that last day and night you danced, and 


then 
At dawn you left upon your great em- 
prize: 
That day your Ler CANS of great 
mente F .* 
Taught school with brave, bright eyes. 


| ey O Lindbergh 
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TRANSLATED BY. 


O dauntless soul, lost in the ‘wind-swept 
skies, 
Impregnate with the salty tang of brine, 


Braving the storm, you flew as the bird 


flies, 
Son of Evangeline! 


And for one day, and half one day you fen 


Above the immemorial vast seas. 
Above the worlds; nor sleep nor respite 
knew, 
Nor any rest nor ease. * * * 


Young pilgrim, prisoned in a dream of steel, 
In dusky dawn and in the dusk twilight, 
Know you who came your dream cell to un- 
seal, 
In sainily robes bedight? 


Know you, young, reckless human spirit, 
who . 
Guided your way to Paris, all unseen? 
And made you recognize an unknown view, 
With gaze so clear and keen? 


Know you who helped you overcome these 
Three— 
Death * * * and vast distance * *-* 
and vast solitude; 
And helped you speed unerring o’er the 
sea, 
With confidence imbued? 
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Nay, it was not the pride of this emprize, 
Nor for your safety Europe’s trembling 
hope, 
Nor Bourget’s wheeling light that struck 
your eyes, 
Nor your ship’s periscope * * * 


Nor all the prayers of two lands far apart, 
Which for two days together hung on 
this, 
Ner the deep yearning of your boyish heart 
To know your Mother’s kiss: 


EVYee Oat 


No! You were led by a white radiance * * * 


The mystic host of those brave boys who 
came aes 
From your own land, to fight and die for 
France 
(Too soon forgot—thew name!) 


And that which you—predestined—guided 
through 
The peril that has swallowed up our brave, 
Was but the whisper of your rendezvous — 
. On their young grave! 


Lindbergh’s Epoch Making, Flight 


From New York to Paris 
By RUSSELL OWEN 


STAFF CORRESPONDENT OF The New York Times 


bergh to this country brought to a 

climax the greatest individual tri- 
umph ever accorded an American, certainly 
the greatest triumph of an American 
abroad. Something in the heroic courage of 
young Lindbergh starting alone in his tiny 
plane across the sea, his brilliant success, 
and his captivating personality, made his 
achievement unique. 

Men have sought parallels for his feat in 
many thousands of words, have combed the 
pages of history for something which 
equalled in its appeal this winged flight of 
youth above the desolation of the cold At- 
lantic and have admitted their failure. An 
epic of the air, the achievement is great 
because Lindbergh made it great, because 
his quiet and dauntless bravery, his youth 
and modesty and simple loyalty to his 
ideals, have made the peoples of two worlds 
love him and respect him. 

Lindbergh did not vision all that his 
flight would accomplish. He did not fore- 
see the quality of friendliness for his na- 
tive land he would evoke from an erstwhile 
hostile people. He did not even dream of 
the extent of his own personal triumph. 
Modestly he asked for letters of introduc- 
tion to his country’s representative in 
France, because he was afraid nobody 
would know him when he got to Paris, and 
he did not want to be without guidance in a 
foreign land! This was the lad who was 
mobbed by his admirers, who was wel- 


[ee return of Captain Charles A. Lind- 


comed and decorated by Kings, who was 
flattered as few men have ever been flat- 
tered. And, so far, admiration has left him 
unspoiled, a triumph of character which is 
as great as the triumph of his flight. 

There is good reason why people should 
hail Lindbergh and give him honor. He 
stands out in a grubby world as an inspira- 
tion of what idealistic youth can be. And 
it is because he so typifies the spirit of 
clean knighthood that men have honored 
him greatly. It is not only a tribute to 
Lindbergh’s flight which has been seen in 
Paris and London, Brussels and New York; 
it is also a tribute to idealism, to that which 
men admire, and wish, so often vainly, for 
themselves. Lindbergh may fundamentally 
be just a fine, clean lad—he has become a 
symbol of much more to millions of people 
who pay tribute to him. 

From the very beginning of this flight 
Lindbergh’s character was apparent, as one 
looks back over the happenings of the days 
before he “hopped off.” Lindbergh made 
his plans while he was an air mail pilot, 
flying his route through rain and snow 
and wind and starry night, and as he flew 
he turned over in his mind this great 
project--the ambition of all flying men 
who went in for big things. A great French 
ace had made one sad attempt and an- 
nounced his plans for another. Byrd, the 
conqueror of the North Pole by air, had 
said he would try to fly to France. Noel 
Davis, a splendid pilot who sacrificed his 
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Lindbergh’s route from New York to Paris. The smaller map (inset) shows his complete flight 
: from San Diego, Cal. 


life in his preparations, was to attempt 
the flight. Chamberlin, one of the ablest 


of the civilian pilots, who had flown in an 


endurance record, was an entrant. Across 
the Atlantic some of the daring French 
aces, among them the great Nungesser, 
‘were busily preparing. And up above the 
-clouds on his night run Lindbergh, all alone, 


made his plans. 


He interested some men in St. Louis, of 
whom Harry K. Knight was the chief. 
Lindbergh himself put in all his savings— 
'$2,000—and then with $25,000 came east 
‘to try to buy the Bellanca plane, which he 
thought was best suited for the trip. His 
‘offer was refused. Not at all daunted, the 
‘youngster looked around for another plane 
; would meet the demands of load 
and speed. He found it in the Ryan mono- 


plane, a plane which somewhat resembles 


se the Bellanca, manufactured by the Ryan 


a 


Air Lines, Ine., of San Diego, Cal. He 
had ten feet added to the wing span, had 
a few other alterations made, placed the 
huge fuel tank under the wing, and made 
a cockpit in back of it, all inside the fuse- 
lage, the oddest arrangement ever seen in‘ 
the air. Then he declared himself ready. 
Plane, motor, tests and all, did not cost 
more than $25,000. 

About the time he ordered this plane he 
sent in his entry for the $25,000 Orteig 
prize, and inquiries began to be made 
about this Captain Charles A. Lindbergh, 
who was to try one of the most dangerous 
flights in the world. It became known that 
he was a mail pilot who had made four 
forced descents with parachutes from dis- 
abled planes,. who had been flying only a 
few years but was apparently a pilot of 
unusual courage and resource. Still, he 
was not taken very seriously. He had too 
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The memorable moment as the Spirit of St. Louis, flown by Lindbergh, took off from Curtiss 
A Field on the journey to Paris 


The scene 


of his machine, the Spirit of St. Louis 


at Curtiss Field before Lindbergh’s departure 


Wide World 
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-much competition. The planes of Byrd and 


\ 


Davis were huge things, with three motors 
each. -How could one man, alone, in a 
single-motored ship, compete with these 
noted fliers? 


All this time there was not a word from 


Lindbergh. He did not talk and he did not 
say what he was going to do. He super- 
vised the building of -his plane, and then, 
when it was ready, tested it in a few trial 
flights. Nothing was heard from him for a 
few days. It was thought that the plane 
had not come up to his expectations, and 
again his rivalry was discounted. He could 


Wide World 


Another view of the Spirit of St. Louis in the air 


hardly be ready in time, anyway, it was 
thought. Davis was making tests, Byrd’s 
plane was almost ready, the Bellanca was 
being equipped and was flying. Then Davis 
was killed, Byrd’s plane turned over on its 
trial flight and was smashed, and the 
Bellanca was still undergoing tests of its 
capabilities. oe 

Even after these accidents and delays, 
little thought was given to Lindbergh, until 
one day there came word from San Diego 
that he was ready to fly east. And what a 
flight that was! 

He came on like a comet, with a dash 


Pioneer instrument board used in the Wright-engined Ryan monoplane, the Spirit of St. Louis 
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which riveted the attention of all the flying 
men of the country. He left San Diego 
on May 9 in the afternoon and flew 1,600 
miles to St. Louis in 14 hours and 5 minutes, 
which in itself was a record trip for one 
man alone in a plane. In this first flight 
he showed the skill in navigation which en- 
abled him to find his way so .unerringly 
across the Atlantic. His compass was 30 


degrees off, the variations were severe, he 


flew all night and was unable to do more 
than estimate his drift, and yet when he 
reached St. Louis in the morning he was 
only fifteen miles off his course. It was in 
itself a brilliant piece of work. 

The next day, May 11, he hopped off for 
New York and again came on like the wind, 
reaching Curtiss Field in only 7 hours and 
15 minutes. He was so far ahead of his 
schedule that he took every one by surprise. 
There were some doubts even that day as 
to what sort of pilot he was and whether 
he was a serious contender for the trans- 
atlantic prize, but when his plane appeared 
and circled in wide swoops about the field 
his dramatic arrival took people by storm 
and there was a rush for him when he 
landed. He had made the trip from the 
Pacific Coast in 21 hours and 20 minutes, 
another record. A rumple-headed boy leaned 
out of the cockpit and smiled, and Lind- 
bergh won the hearts of New Yorkers then 
and there, for the enthusiasm of the news- 
paper men for this cool, smiling lad was 
diffused next morning among all those who 
read. 

There was not much to do to Lindbergh’s 
plane. A few tests of his instruments, a 
check of the motor, and he was ready to go. 
But for a week he chafed, waiting for good 
weather, while men shook their heads and 
vowed that the lad could never make it. 
He could not stand the strain—one motor 
was too dangerous—how could he navigate 
without a sextant? 


THE START FOR Paris 


And then, one drizzling Friday morning, 
May 20, at 7:51:30 o’clock exactly, Lind- 
bergh started for Paris. The dramatic be- 
ginning cf that flight was reported as fol- 
lows in The New York Times: 


“So long,’’ he said, as if h i ; 
on an automobile trip. © ere Hae e Ott 
The blocks were pulled from beneath the 
wheels, the motor roar 
hunbered “forward, ed and the heavy plane 
Ait moved with disheartening slowness. The 
field was wet and the wheels: sank PRE fade 
A harder stretch was reached and the plane 
suddenly moved ahead and began to gather 
speed. And then a soft spot was struck and 
the speed dropped again. 
_ Halfway down the runway went the lumber- 
ing plane, its wing lurching a little ag it met 


Fuselage of the Spirit of St. Louls, with earth 
inductor compass at top centre 
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and more rapidly. 


had hit a bump. which 


It did not have flying 


_in the cockpit, others near 


that he could get off. And 


Those on the field felt as 


- great courage, was lifting 


v ie 
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STEEL TUBE FUSELAGE TAIL SKID 


WING SPAN, 46 FEET GROSS WEIGHT, 5000 POUNDS. “HIGH SPEED, 135 MILES PER HOUR 


THE RYAN ‘Spirit of St. Louis’ TRANSATLANTIC MONOPLANE 


AERO DIGEST 


Diagram of the machine used by Lindbergh in his flight from America to Europe 


bumps in the ground. It did not seem to get at it unafraid, intent only on the task which 


anywhere near flying speed, and those watch- he had set himself. ° 

ing it groaned inwardly. Lindbergh was_hold- A few feet in the air he sailed by a little 

ing the tail down, as the plane was slightly group of men. They saw his face for a mo- 

nose heavy and he did not “ment outlined by the lit- 
' want to take the chance tle window of the cabin. 


of letting her nose over 
and upsetting her. He was 
hoping she would get 
speed enough to lift of her 
own accord. 

Still the motor roared 
and he lurched onward, 
hitting more rough spots, 
and still the plane did not 
get up flying speed. He 
had passed the point of 
safety, the point where he 
could stop his motor and 
try over again. Now he 
must either lift the plane 
or pile up in a gully at the 
end of the runway which 
he was approaching more 


His head was slightly bent 
forward, eyes fastened on 
the dial which showed the 
revolutions of his motor. 
His jaw was set, his whole 
face grim with determina- 
tion. The boyish lines had 
vanished in the terrific 
moment. Only the man of 
the lion heart was left, 


instinct of the trained 
flier to avoid destruction. 
The wheels of the plane 
cleared by a bare ten feet 
a tractor which lay direct- 
ly in his path. A gully 
was ahead into which -he 
might have plunged, but 
which he left safely below. 
Over the _ telephone lines 
he passed with a scant 
twenty feet to spare. 
Ahead was the rolling, 
open country of a golf 
course. A line of trees on 
a slight slope lay beyond, 
a mile or two away. The 
silver plane dropped a lit- 
tle as if to gather speed 
and then lifted upward 
again, but so slowly! It 
could hardly be seen to 
rise, and men watched it 
with anguish in their gaze. 
The plane turned a little 
to the right and then 
swung back again toward 
the lowest point in the tree 
line against the sky, as 
if Lindbergh had been 
sweeping it with his peri- 
scope, looking for an 
opening. And then, very 
gradually but surely, the 
wide silver wing lifted to- 
ward the. skyline at the 
tree tops, over it, and a 
space of pale sky showed 
between it and the green 
line beneath. 
A soft glow came above 
the clouds, the first of the 


it eign the seound, mak: ane breakwae Wore ee 
i i ir. - ‘ . fo) above e tr 

font apd death ainved hind Pioneer earth inductor compass gen= silver wing dipped and 
in the face and he gazed erator used on Lindbergh’s machine was gone. 


Suddenly the plane 
jumped into the air. It 


threw it upward, and ap- 
parently Lindbergh helped 
it go, in order to yet rid 
of the sticky soil which 
clung to his wheels. The 
slight leap gave him a lit- 
tle more speed. But how 
quickly he came down, in 
a sort of leap-frogging 
jump! 

Again the plane left the 
ground, sailed a little fur- 
ther and again came down. 


speed yet, and. the end: of 
the runway was just ahead 
of him, Commander Byrd, 
standing in front of his 
big machine, Bert Acosta 


the end of the runway, 
looked on in fearful fasci- 
nation. The boy had to do 
it or die. 

It did not seem possible 


then, at the last moment, 
the plane began to go up. 


if Lindbergh, with his 


using his brain and the- 
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Lindbergh was on his way to Paris. 


Those who saw that start will never 
forget it. So magnificent was it that all 
that day millions of people sought word of 
his progress. Late at night he was re- 
ported at St. John’s, Newfoundland, circling 
to get his bearings, and then he shot out 
over the sea and was gone. : 

Of that trip over the ocean Lindbergh 
has given his 
own simple ver- 
sion. The night 
was a dreary 
time. He saw 
icebergs and 
drift ice, and 
then reached an 
area of sleet- 
laden clouds, 
which mean 
death to airmen. 
He went up 
high to. get 
away from the 
treacherous ice 
which clung to 
his plane, spoil- 
ing the flying 


curve of the 
‘wing, and fi- 
nally emerged 
in daylight in a 
warmer area, 
with the worst 
peril of the 
journey behind 
him. He was 


not seen again 
until about 500 
miles- off the 
Irish coast, 
when a German 
ship sighted him 
and relayed the news through another 
steamer. Finally, on Saturday afternoon, 
he was seen over Ireland. He had hit the 
coast near Dingle Bay, within three miles 
of his course. “Twenty-five miles would 
have been navigation, three miles was luck,” 
said Lindbergh. 

His progress from then on was watched 
with increasing hope and anticipation. Out 
at Le Bourget Field, near Paris, a huge 
throng began to gather, more than 100,000 
people, drawn by the magic of this mar- 
velous flight. Hour after hour they waited, 
and then out of the night, in the flare of 
landing lights, the silver plane appeared 
and dropped gently to the ground. 

The scene which took place then has baf- 
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The Wright ‘Whirlwind’ air-cooled motor, a radial 

nine-cylinder engine, developing 225 horsepowér, which 

was designed by Charles A. Lawrence and used to 
propel Lindbergh’s machine 


? 


fled every experienced reporter who saw 
It was literally indescribable. The mas. 
of people rolled toward the plane, over- 
whelming policemen and soldiers, trampling 
down wire fences as if they were card- 
board, mad in their desire to reach the 
young pilot and see him. He was hurried 
into a car by French officers and taken to 
a building where he was hidden for two 

hours and then 


smuggled into 
Paris to the 
American Em- 
bassy. 


The next few 
days were days 
of triumph 
which have 
rarely been seen 
in the world’s 
history. The 
eharacter of 
Lindbergh stood 
out  pre-emi- 
nently; every- 
thing he. did 
was in good 
taste, was a 
graceful tribute 
to the people 
who welcomed 
him. Ambassa- 
dor Herrick 
called him “our 
new Ambassa- 
dor,” and he 
was, for all the 
bitterness of the 
French against 
America seemed 
to disappear in 
the warmth of 
their admira- 
tion for a feat the dramatic and romantic 
qualities of which appealed to their Gallic 
temperaments. - 

When Lindbergh appeared on the bal- 
cony of the Embassy and answered the 
shouts of the crowd with the ery, “Vive la 
France!” he won their hearts. When he 
made his first call on Mme. Nungesser, 
mother of the French ace who was lost try- 
ing to cross the Atlantic, he again did 
something which won him applause. 

Paris went wild over this gallant youth 
who bore his honors so modestly and always 
did and said the right thing. On May 23 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor was pre- 
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hands of American Ambassador Her- 
rick. From what I have seen of it, I 
am sure I am going to like Paris, 

It isn’t part of my plans to fly my plane 
back to the United States, although that 
doesn’t mean I have finished my flying ca- 
reer. If I thought that was going to be the 
result of my flight across the Atlantic, you 
may be sure I would never have undertaken 
it. Indeed, I hope that I will be able to 
do some flying over here in Europe—that is, 
if the souvenir hunters left enough of my 
plane last night. 

‘Incidentally, that reception I got was the 
most dangerous part of the whole flight. If 
wind and storm had handled me as vigor- 
ously as that Reception Committee of Fifty 
Thousand I would never have reached -Paris 
and wouldn’t be eating a 3-o’clock-in-the-af- 
ternoon breakfast here in Uncle Sam’s Em- 
bassy. 

There’s one thing I wish to get straight 
about this flight. They call me “Lucky,” 
but luck isn’t enough. As a matter of fact, 
I had what I regarded and still regard as 


Pitene May 22.—Well, here I am in the 


the best existing plane to make the flight 


from New York to Paris. I had what I re- 
gard as the best engine, and I was equipped 
with what were in the circumstances the 
best possible instruments for making such 
efforts. I hope I made good use of what 
T had. 

That I landed with considerable gasoline 
left means that I had recalled the fact that 
so many flights had failed because of lack 
of fuel, and that was one mistake I tried 
to avoid. 

All in all, I couldn’t complain of the 
weather. It wasn’t what was predicted. 
It was worse in some places and better in 
others. In fact, it was so bad once that 
for a moment there came over me the 
temptation to turn back. But then I fig- 
ured it was probably just as bad behind 
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me as in front of me, so I kept on toward 
Paris. 

We (that’s my ship and I) took off rather 
suddenly. We had a report somewhere 
around 4 o’clock in the afternoon before 
that the weather would be fine, so we 
thought we would try it. We had been 
told we might expect good weather mostly 
during the whole of the way. But we 
struck fog and rain over the coast not far 
from the start. Actually, it was compara- 
tively easy to get to Newfoundland, but 
real bad weather began just about dark, 
after leaving Newfoundland, and continued 
until about four hours after daybreak. We 
hadn’t expected that at all, and it sort 
of took us by surprise, morally and phys- 
ically. That was when I began to think 
about turning back. 

Then sleet began, and, as all aviators 
know, in a sleet storm one may be forced 
down in a very few minutes. It got worse 
and worse. There, above and below me, 
and on both sides, was that driving storm. 
I made several detours trying to get out 
of it, but in vain. I flew as low as ten 
feet above the water and then mounted up 
to 10,000 feet. Along toward morning the 
storm eased off, and I came down to a 
comparatively low level. 

I had seen one ship just before losing 
sight of Newfoundland, and I saw the glow 
of several others afterward through the 
mist and storm. During the day I saw no 
ships until near Ireland. 

I had, as I said, no trouble before I hit 
the storm I referred to. We had taken 
off at 7:55 in the morning. The field was 
slightly damp and soft, so the take-off was 
longer than it would have been otherwise. 
I had no trouble getting over the houses 
and trees. I kept out of the way of every 
obstacle and was careful not to take any 
unnecessary chances. As soon as I cleared 
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everything, the motor was throttled down 


to three-fourths and kept there during the 


whole flight, except when I tried to climb 
over the storm. 

Soon after starting I was out of sight of 
land for 300 miles, from Cape Cod over the 
sea to Nova Scotia. The motor was acting 
perfectly and was carrying well the huge 
load of 451 gallons of gasoline and 20 gal- 
lons of oil, which gave my ship the greatest 
cruising radius of any plane of its type. 

I passed over St. John’s, N. F., purposely 
going out of my way a few miles to check 
up. I went right through the narrow pass, 
going down so low that it could be definitely 
established where I was at that hour. That 
was the last place I saw before taking to 


the open sea. 


I had made preparations before I started 
for a forced landing if it became necessary, 
but after I started I never thought much 


Me about the possibility of such a landing. I 


was ready for it, but I saw no use thinking 
about it, inasmuch as one place would have 
been about as good or as bad as another. 
Despite the talk about my periscope, I 
had no trouble in regard to visibility. The 
view I had on both sides was quite good 
enough for navigating the ocean, and the 
purpose of the periscope was only to enable 
me to see any obstacle directly in front of 
me. The periscope was useful in starting 
from New York and landing in Paris. Other 
than that I used it very little. I kept a map 
in front of me and an instrument showing 
practically where I was all the time. 


THE FLIGHT ACROSS THE OCEAN 


Shortly after leaving Newfoundland I be- 
gan to see icebergs. There was a low fog 
and even through it I could make out bergs 
clearly. It began to get very cold, but I 
was well prepared for cold. I had on ordi- 
nary flying clothing, but I was down in the 
cockpit, which protected me, and I never 
suffered from the weather. 

Within an hour after leaving the coast it 
became dark. Then I struck clouds and de- 
cided to try to get over them. For a while 
I succeeded, at a height of 10,000 feet. I 
flew at this height until early morning. The 
engine was working beautifully and I was 
not sleepy at all. I felt just as if I was 
driving a motor car over a smooth road, 
only it was easier. 

Then it began to get light and the clouds 
got higher. I went under some and over 
others. There was sleet in all of those 
clouds and the sleet began to cling to the 


plane. That worried 3 
debated whether I should % 
back. I decided I must not think™s 
about going back. I realized that iv 
henceforth only a question of getting ther 
It was too far to turn back. 2 

The engine was working perfectly and 
that cheered me. I was going along a hun- 
dred miles an hour and I knew that if the 
motor kept on turning I would get there. 
After that I thought only about navigating, 


and then I thought that I wasn’t so badly 


off after all. 

It was true that the flight was thirty- 
four hours long, and that at almost any 
moment in it a forced ianding might be 
what you might call “rather interesting,” 
but I remembered that the flying boys I 
knew back home spent hours almost every 
week in bad flying when a forced landing 
would have been just as bad for them as a 
forced landing would have been for me. 
Those boys don’t get credit for it, that’s 
all, and without doubt in a few years many 
people will be taking just as many chances 
as I took. 

The only real danger I had was at night. 
In the daytime I knew where I was going, 
but-in the evening and at night it was 
largely a matter of guesswork. However, 
my instruments were so good that I never 
could get more than 200 miles off my 
course, and that was easy to correct, and 
I had enough extra gasoline to take care of 
a number of such deviations. All in all, the 
trip across the Atlantic, especially the latter 
half, was much better than I expected. 

Laymen have made a great deal of the 
fact that I sailed without a navigator and 
without the ordinary stock of navigation in- 
struments; but my real director was my 
earth inductor compass. I also had a mag- 
netic compass, but it was the inductor com- 
pass which guided me so faithfully that I 
hit the Irish coast only three miles from 
the theoretic point that I might have hit if 
I had had a navigator. I replaced a navi- 
gator’s weight by the inductor compass. 
This compass behaved so admirably that I 
am ashamed to hear any one talk about my 
luck. Maybe I am lucky, but all the same 
I knew at every moment where I was going. 

The inductor compass is based on the 
principle of the relation between the earth’s 
magnetic field and the magnetic field gen- 
erated in the airplane. When the course 
has been set so that the needle registers 
zero on this compass, any deviation, from 
any cause, would cause the needle to swing 
away from zero in the direction of the 
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Courtesy Imperial Airways 


Le Bourget, the great Paris air terminal 


error. By flying the plane with the needle 
at an equal distance on the other side of 
zero and for about the same time the error 
had been committed, the plane would be 
back on her course again. This inductor 
compass was so accurate that I really need- 
ed no other guide. 

Fairly early in the afternoon I saw a 
fleet of fishing boats. On some of them 
I could see no one, but on one of them 
I saw some men and flew down, almost 
touching the craft, and shouted at them, 
asking if I was on the right road to Ireland. 

They just stared. Maybe they didn’t hear 
me. Maybe I didn’t hear them. Or maybe 
they thought I was just a crazy fool. 


REACHES [IRISH COAST—FLIGHT TO FRANCE 


An hour later I saw land. I have for- 
gotten just what time it was. It must 
‘have been shortly before 4 o’clock. It was 
rocky land and all my study told me it was 
Ireland. And it was Ireland! 

I slowed down and flew low enough to 
study the land and be sure of where I was; 
and, believe me, it was a beautiful sight. 
It was the most wonderful, looking piece 
of natural scenery I have ever beheld. 

After I had made up my mind that it 
was Ireland, the right place for me to 
strike rather than Spain or some other 


country, the rest was child’s play. I had 
my course all marked out carefully from 
approximately the place where I hit the 
coast, and you know it is quite easy to 
fly over strange territory if you have good 
eo and your course prepared. 

I flew quite low enough over Ireland to 
be seen, but apparently no great attention 
was paid to me. I also flew low over Eng- 
land, mounted a little over the Channel and 
then came down close to land when I 
passed a little west of Cherbourg. From 
Cherbourg I headed for the Seine and fol- 
lowed it upstream. 

I noticed it gets dark much later over 
here than in New York and I was thank- 
ful for that. What especially pleased me 
was the ease with which I followed my 
course after hitting the coast of Ireland. 

When I was about. half an hour away 
from Paris I began to see rockets and 
Very lights sent up from the air field, and 
I knew I was all right. 

I saw an immense vertical electric sign, 
which I made out to be the Eiffel Tower. 
I circled Paris once and immediately saw 
Le Bourget [the aviation field], although 
I didn’t know at first what it was. I saw 
a lot of lights, but in the dark I couldn’t 
make out any hangars. I sent Morse sig- 
nals as I flew over the field, but no one 
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appeared to have seen them. The only mis- 
take in all my calculations was that I 
thought Le Bourget was northeast rather 
than east of Paris. 

Fearing for a moment that the field I 
had seen—remember I couldn’t see the 
crowd—was some other air field than Le 
Bourget, I. flew back over Paris to the 
northwest, looking for Le Bourget. I was 
slightly confused by the fact that whereas 
in America when a ship is to land beacons 
are put out when floodlights are turned on, 
at Le Bourget both beacons and floodlights 
were going at the same time. 

I was anxious to land where I was being 
awaited. So when I didn’t find another air- 
field I flew back toward the first lights I 
had seen, and flying low I saw the lights 
of numberless automobiles. I decided that 
was the right place, and I landed. 

I appreciated the reception which had 
been prepared for me, and had intended 
taxiing up to the front of the hangars, but 
no sooner had my plane touched ground 
than a human sea swept toward it. I saw 
there was danger of killing people with my 


propeller, and I quickly came to a stop. 


That reception was the most dangerous 
part of the trip. Never in my life have I 
seen anything like that human sea. It isn’t 
clear to me yet just what happened. Be- 
fore I knew it I had been hoisted out of the 
cockpit, and one moment was on the shoul- 
ders of some men and the next moment on 
the ground. 

It seemed to be even more dangerous for 
my plane than for me. I saw one man tear 
away the switch and another took some- 
thing out of the cockpit. Then, when they 
started cutting pieces of cloth from the 
wings, I struggled to get back to the plane, 


FURTHER. DETAILS 


pens May 23.—I am convinced that it 
is much easier to fly from America to 
Europe than to fly from Europe to Amer- 
ica. The air drift is from west to east, 
and the prevailing wind, when the weather 
is good, is from the southwest or north- 
west. If the wind is from the east, favoring 
flight from Europe, then the weather is 
likely to be bad. 

During my flight I was helped enor- 
mously by the fact that I had a tail wind 
for fully a third of the way, especially 
the last part. It put me right ahead of my 
time schedule. I expected to make the trip 
in thirty-six hours, but my actual time was 
thirty-three hours and twenty minutes, 


but it was impossible. A brave man with‘ 


good intentions tried to clear a way for 
me with a club. Swinging the club back, he 
caught me on the back of the head. It isn’t 
true that I was exhausted. I was tired, but 
I wasn’t exhausted. Several French offi- 


cers asked me to come away with them and 
I went, casting anxious glances at my ship. 
I haven’t seen it since, but I am afraid it 
suffered. I would regret that very much 
because I want to use it again. 

But I must remember that that crowd 
did welcome me. Good Lord! There must 
have been a million of them. Other men 
will fly the Atlantic as I did, but I think 
it safe to assume that none of them will 
get any warmer reception than I got. 

Finally I reached Ambassador Herrick’s 
house and I have certainly been all right 
since then. 

I don’t know how long I will stay in 
Paris. It looks like a good place. I have 
been asked if I intend to fly back to New 
York. I don’t think I shall try that. But 
I certainly hope to get a little flying over 
here. Flying is my job, and because I did 
this job successfully it doesn’t mean I’m 
through. 


I look forward to the day when trans- 


atlantic flying will be a regular thing. It 
is a question largely of money. If people 
can be found willing to spend enough to 
make proper preparations, there is no rea- 
son why it can’t be made very practical. Of 
course, there are many things to be studied, 
one of the important points being whether 
the single-motor or multimotor ship is best. 
I understand there is soon to be a trans- 
atlantic flight made with a tri-motor plane. 
[This is evidently a reference to Com- 
mander Byrd’s projected — flight.] 


OF HISTORIG TRIP 


I see today that the two English fliers, 
Lieutenants Carr and Gillman, on_ their 
flight to India, flew thirty-three hours and 
thirty-three minutes, just a few minutes 
longer than I took. It was particularly 
bad luck that they should have failed when 
so near the end of their journey and after 
such a long flight. That within the same 
period as I made my trip two other men 
with a different machine should cover al- 
most the same distance is proof that there 
is nothing freakish about my trip. Air- 


planes and men can do it, and every at-_ 


tempt, even though they don’t all succeed, 
is helping aviation forward every day. 
Before I tried the New York-Paris flight 


he 
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construction of the ship was begun on the 
twentieth of February, and within exactly 
sixty days she did her first trial. 

~ Jf I have been lucky, it was because I 
was fitted out with a perfect ship, equipped 
by men who took every care and precau- 
tion. Nothing was overlooked, and from the 
first we never had any trouble or setback. 
I had the pick of everything in the way 
of equipment. 


Lindbergh with Gaston Doumergue, the French President, and Myron T. Herrick, the United 
: States Ambassador to France 


For a flight of the kind I planned, my 


monoplane was undoubtedly the best ship. 
For regular transatlantic service, of course, 
something heavier, with multiple motors, 
will have to be developed, and I am very 
interested to see what will be the result of 
the Fokker trip with a tri-motor plane. I 
am sure they will get here. [The America.] 

My trip was just a quick, single man’s 
jump. Later, there will have to be devel- 
oped water stations and regular ports of 
call, as, for instance, in South Ireland and 
Newfoundland, for transatlantic service. We 
shall have to have, too, far greater develop- 
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ment of weather observation in the North 
Atlantic. Regular observation ships will 
have to be kept there during. the flying 
months, sending out morning and evening 
reports of atmospheric conditions. ; 
The sleet which I met might, if it had 
been heavier, have ended my trip very soon 
after I left Newfoundland, for it takes very 
little to force a plane down. If I had 
known I was to encounter sleet, I might 


never have started when I did. It was 
fortunate for me that I was able to rise 
above it most of the time, and . never 
was happier about anything than when the 
temperature rose and I got out of that dan- 
er. 
J To my mind, proper meteorological obser- 
vation and reports about conditions over the 
Atlantic are the first essentials in any de- 
velopment of transatlantic flying. * * * 

That will come, I feel sure. Though 
monoplane is the first to make the ¢ 
from New York to Paris, it is going 4 
many successors. Regular service. 
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can only be done with multimotor planes, 
so that if one motor stops the plane can re- 
turn. You cannot expect passengers to trust 
themselves to a single-motored ship. 

My machine, from a pilot’s point of view, 
had the great advantage that the cabin was 
practically enclosed and I was well shel- 
tered. I think that if I had been exposed to 
wind and sleet I would have been far more 
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sensations. I took two or three drinks of 
water from a big supply I had, but never 
much at a time. I never drink alcohol at 
all, and I never felt really thirsty until I 
landed. Then I wanted to drink a lot, and I 
kept on drinking milk and water all that 
evening after I got to the American Em- 
bassy. 

Of my sandwiches I ate only one and a 


Wide World 


Lindbergh and Ambassador Herrick with the newspaper’ representatives at the American 
Embassy in Paris 


tired than I was. I see that some airmen 
who have looked at my ship think I must 
have been very uncomfortable. Perhaps the 
seat looks more uncomfortable than it is. 
Actually, I was perfectly at my ease, ex- 
cept, of course, that I had to sit in the same 
position so long. But when one is busy with 
a problem and working one never thinks 
much about that. I scarcely remember 
now if I ever thought about discomfort at 
all. My seat was really far more comfort- 
able than one usually finds in a theatre or 
classroom, and I didn’t feel in any way 
ved or strained. 
regard to eating and drinking, I had 
ch the same disregard for physical 


half, and I cannot remember now in the 
least what they tasted like. All airmen know 
quite well how indifferent one is to meal 
times and physical needs when one concen- 
trates on getting anywhere. My compass 
kept my interest all the way. I couldn’t do 
more than attend to it and watch the 
weather. 

I brought a sealed barograph with me, 
which will tell an interesting story of the 
heights at which I flew. I can see through 
the glass cover one very high peak where 
I must have gone fully 10,000 feet, though 
just before I had been close down on the 
water. The climbing power of the plane, 
even while I still had a heavy load of gas- 
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Lindbergh, accompanied by Ambassador Herrick, saluting the colors of the Thirty-fourth | 13 
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Lindbergh autographing albums for French officers stationed at Le Bourget aerodrome 
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oline, was one of the factors which made 
success possible. If my ship hadn’t been 
able to climb as she did the sleet would 
have proved far more dangerous. 

I was greatly relieved today when I went 
to Le Bourget to find that less damage had 
been done to my ship by souvenir hunters 
than I had feared. There was some one 


LINDBERGH’S RECEPTION 


APTAIN LINDBERGH landed at. Le 

Bourget flying field, Paris, at 10:24 
P. M., May 21. His welcome there, per- 
haps the most spontaneous of any of his 
series of European triumphs, has been 
vividly described by Edwin L. James, Paris 
correspondent of The New York Times as 
follows: 


The crowd kept on growing until all the 
houses around looked like a sugar barrel in 
August when a lot of flies are loose. It was 
COlds Le -* 

Then about 9:30, by a strange freak of mob 
psychology, thousands got gloomy. They 
seemed to think all the reports about Lind- 
bergh’s being on the way were like the sad 
news about Nungesser and Coli. Expressions 
of sorrow for Lindbergh went the rounds and 
sincere regrets for the fate of such a brave 
lad. * * 

Ten o’clock struck. A sort of shiver went 
through the crowd and we were thinking of 
the tears which were going to be shed, when 
all of a sudden the thousands were electrified 
by the sound of a motor. There was a plane 
up above us somewhere. The landing lights 
went up. Every one thought it was Captain 
Lindbergh and a vast silence swept over and 
through as more than 100,000 pairs of eyes 
strained. And then the sound of the motor 
died out and the lights went down. 

It was Lindbergh, as was shown by his story 
later. He had mistaken the location of Le 
Bourget and gone elsewhere looking for it. 
But the crowd did not know that. Their hopes 
died down and they settled for the inevitable 
wait until there was no more hope. 

Then there was that whirring again. One 
of the reporters strained his eyes and shouted: 

“My God, look!’’ 

There, 500 meters above us, was a gray- 
white monoplane, right over our heads. Then 
it faded and the noise of the motor stopped. 
We thought it a hallucination, and a glance 
at the crowd showed that very few had seen 
it. Certainly the officer in charge had not, 
for the lights did not go on. 

Then in a moment the glares went on, and 
turning we saw, just as if thrown on a silver 
screen, a white-gray monoplane, twenty feet 
from the ground and softly settling. 

We raced as hard as we could toward the 
plane, which landed perhaps 500 yards from 
where we stood. Suddenly we found our- 
selves confronting the whirring propellor bear- 
ing straight at us. We tried to halt. Good 
Lord! That crowd hit us like a shot out of 
acannon. The propellor stopped turning when 
we were six feet from it. 

The men from the military side of the field 
had now reached Captain Lindbergh and were 
pulling him from the plane. We could see 
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with a sharp knife who now is in posses- 
sion of a nice-sized square of the fuselage, 
and one or two other little bits of damage 
have been done, but it can all be repaired 
in an hour or two, and within the next few 
days I hope to be able to fly over Paris and 
let all the folk who have been so kind to 
me see us in the air. 


IN FRANCE 


he was struggling. He fell on the ground 
once and then was on the shoulders of a 
dozen men. 

By this time we were jammed up against 
the plane, with a mighty roar behind us. 
Ducking, we went under the Spirit of St. Louis 
and out under the tail. 

And then we turned to look and saw a sight 
words cannct paint. One hundred thousand 
men and women, with policemen and soldiers 
mixed among them, were sweeping down to- 
ward Captain Lindbergh and his plane. 

That sight of those countless bobbing heads 
between us and the flares can never be for- 
fotten. Fences, line soldiers, reception com- 
mittees—all had been swallowed up. 

And then we saw Captain Lindbergh with 
several French aviators trying to fight their 
way out. Throwing away their rifles, soldiers 
formed a ring around him, only to be swept 
away. One man swung his cane to free a path 
for Lindbergh—and hit the aviator on the head. 

Suddenly we saw that we had lost Lind- 
bergh. We knew later that one of the French 
officers had put his coat about him, shoved 
him into the human mass and then wormed 
out with him into a little side building, where 
the lights were turned out and the aviator 
was kept for two hours in darkness rather 
than have his protectors take the risk of hav- 
ing him mobbed. 

“Say,’’? remarked a reporter, ‘‘I wish the 
editor who sent that message had been here 
to ‘isolate him.’ That’s what I wish.” 


Late as it was and tired as he must have 
been, Lindbergh, on his way from Le Bour- 
get, paused at the Tomb. of the Unknown 
Soldier before going to the American Em- 
bassy, which was to be his headquarters 
during his stay in Paris. 

The next day, May 22, was spent princi- 
pally in recuperating from the tremendous 
strain he had undergone, though he, in the 
afternoon, did yield to the tumultous de- 
mands of the crowd and appeared with 
Ambassador Herrick on the balcony of the 
Embassy. He also visited Mme. Nungesser, 
mother of the famous flier who disappeared 
while attempting Lindbergh’s feat. Ambas- 
sador Herrick telegraphed to President 
Coolidge in reply to his message of con- 
gratulation: “If we had deliberately sought 
a type to represent the youth, intrepid, 
adventurous, of America and the immortal 
bravery of Nungesser and Coli, we could 
not have fared as well as in this boy of 
divine, ingenuous and simple courage.” 
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_ President Gaston Doumergue paid the 


flier a signal honor at the Elysée Palace on 


May 23 when he pinned on Lindbergh’s 


breast the Cross of the Legion of Honor, 


which he has never before personally pre- 
Lindbergh then 


of France, at which were present most of 
the leading French aces. He was presented 
with the gold medal conferred only on dis- 
tinguished aviators and won the hearts of 


_all by saying in his speech of acknowledg- 


ment that “Nungesser and Coli had glor- 
iously failed” in attempting “a much more 
courageous feat” than his own. Following 


this came an interview with Premier Poin- 


earé, who referred to his deed as a “historic 
contribution,” and stated that “its effect on 


the two nations had been excellent.’’ 


The Americans of Paris, some_ 5,000 
strong, gave the young aviator a special 
welcome on May 24 on the occasion of his 
lunching at the American Club. In his 
speech, Lindbergh brought out some inter- 


esting sidelights on his flight, when he told 


how the trip had been planned in St. Louis, 
as long ago as last Fall; and that the name 
“Spirit of St. Louis” was intended to con- 


vey a certain meaning to the people of 
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France.” He also paid a tribute to his 
motor (Wright Whirlwind) which was sixty- 
one hours in the air, constantly in motion, 
without suffering any breakdown. “This 
fact alone demonstrates,” he said, “the re- 
liability of the commercial motors today 
and the trip itself the practicability of 
transatlantic flying under certain fixed con- 
ditions.” 

The reception by the French Chamber of 
Deputies on May 25 marked, perhaps, the 
highest point in the flood of acclaim, for 
on this occasion was clearly brought out 
the international significance of Lindbergh’s 
achievement. ‘After President Bouisson 
had extended the official welcome, General 
Giraud, President of the Army Commission 
of the Chamber, greeted the flier “in the 
name of those others who in the Lafayette 
Escadrille died for France, who, like you, 
helped to frame that unalterable fraternity, 
that indissoluble friendship which unites our 
two peoples.” Ambassador Herrick replied — 
that he “had always wished to show France 
my own country as I know it and love it,” — 
and presented Lindbergh “the new Ambas- 
sador of the United States,” as the embodi- 
ment of his ideal of an American. Lind- 
bergh then spoke, saying he believed his 


Lindbergh inspecting the damage done to his machine by souvenir hunters 
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flight to be “the forerunner of a great air 
service from America to France, from 
America to Europe, which will bring our 
peoples together, nearer. in understanding 
and in friendship than they have ever been.” 

The young aviator then lunched with 
Louis Blériot, the “Father of Old World 
Aviation,” who heralded him as the “prophet 
of a new era when flying will be as com- 
mon as steamship travel,” and presented 
him with a fragment of the propeller of the 
plane in which he crossed the English Chan- 
nel in 1909. 

On May 27 Lindbergh visited Marshal 
Foch and General Joffre and the war 
“mutilés” at the Invalides, “the heroes of 
war,” saluting “the hero of the air.” Lunch 
with M. Briand followed at the Quai d’Orsay 
where he received the gold plaque struck 
in honor of the Lafayette Escadrille. He 
then drove in procession through cheering 
crowds, numbering half a million, to the 
H6tel de Ville where he received the “keys 
of the city” and waved the flags of Amer- 
' ica and France from the balcony. He ac- 


RECEPTION 


ON the morning of May 28 Colonel Lind- 
bergh took off from Paris in “The 
Spirit of St. Louis,” with Brussels, Belgium, 
as his destination. He soon outdistanced 
his escort of French planes, dropped fare- 
well messages at Paris and the battle area 
of Senlis, and landed at Evere Flying Field 
at 3:09 P. M. The Duke of Brabant, heir to 
the Belgian throne, greeted him. Here, in 
contrast to-his other receptions, the huge 
crowd which welcomed him was kept in 
bounds by over 5,000 troops. Stopping to 
place a wreath on the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier, he proceeded to the palace, 
where he was received by King Albert and 
the royal family. He was granted a thirty- 
minute interview, at the end of which the 
King presented him with the decoration of 
Chevalier of the Royal Order of Leopold. 


RECEPTION 


OLONEL LINDBERGH left Brussels in 
his monoplane, “The Spirit of St. Louis,” 

on May 29 at 3:31 P. M. and descended on 
English soil at the Croydon Airdrome (near 
London) at 5:55 P. M., after a rapid flight 
across the Channel. Here a throng vari- 
ously estimated at between 100,000 and 150,- 
000 people surged forward to greet him 
after three hours impatient waiting, storm- 
ing the police cordons and breaking up the 
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-knowledged. the welcome of the City of 


Paris in the following words: © 


‘IT am not going to try to thank you for all 
the wonderful receptions you have given me, 
because I am too full of emotion to attempt it. — 
However, there is one thought that I would 
like to leave with you; that is, that I believe 
my flight is the forerunner of regular com- 
mercial air service uniting my country with 
yours in a manner in which they have never 
been united before, which I believe was the 
idea M. Blériot had in mind in 1909 when he 
flew the Channel. * * * If those great heroes, 
Nungesser and Coli, had landed in New York, 
I believe they would have expressed a very 
similar thought. 


Flying a small French pursuit plane on 
May 27, Lindbergh did “stunts” over Paris 
that caused many to fear for him, knowing 
the machine was unfamiliar. _ However, he 
said later that “he thought it was right to 
let the French airmen see that. he had com- 
plete confidence in it.” Minister Painleve, 
who was Wilbur. Wright’s first passenger 
in France, -entertained him at luncheon, 
after which he went to the Luxembourg 
and was given a welcome by the French 
Senate. 


IN BELGIUM 


Soon put at his ease by the King, who is an 
enthusiast on the subject of aviation, Lind- 
bergh later characterized him as “a lot more 
democratic than other people I know who 
aren’t kings.” 

The Belgian Aero Club later presented 
Lindbergh with its Medaille d’Or and the 
Belgian Aviator Medal, both much coveted 
decorations. At the dinner in his honor 
given at the Aero Club of Brussels, where 
he sat between the Duke of Brabant and 
Premier Jaspar, the fact was again strongly 
brought out that his flight had forged new 
and more cordial bonds of friendship with 
the United States. 

Burgomaster Max received him in the his- 
toric Hotel de Ville on May 29 and awarded 
a decoration in the name of the City of 
Brussels. 


ENGLAND 


entire reception program that had been 
planned. The ensuing complications were 
finally disposed of, the aviator’s plane was 
guarded by police, and Lindbergh himself 
was finally transferred to Ambassador 
Houghton’s automobile, which rapidly cov- 
ered the thirteen miles to London. 

Colonel Lindbergh was the recipient of 
many honors in England. On May 30 he 
was the guest of honor at a private lunch- 
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Lindbergh in the Spirit of St. Louis surrounded by a huge crowd on his arrival at Croydon 
: near London 


eon given by Ambassador Houghton at the 
American Embassy, attended by Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, British Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs; Sir Samuel Hoare and many other 
notables. In the afternoon he attended the 
Memorial Day service at St. Margaret’s 
Church, Westminster, commemorating the 
American officers and men who lie buried 
in the British Isles. In the evening he was 
entertained by the American newspaper 
men in London. 

On May 31 Colonel Lindbergh met his 
second King, in this case King George of 
England, and, as he admitted himself in an 
article by him published subsequently, his 
preconceived ideas of Kings and royal pomp 
and ceremony were completely shattered. 
He conversed with the King for about a 
quarter of an hour, the subject discussed 
being mainly about Lindbergh’s flight. He 
also met Queen Mary and received from 
King George the Flying Force Cross. Later 
he called on the Prince of Wales and on 
Premier Baldwin at 10 Downing Street, 
“that little house from which so big a slice 
of this world is being run.” [Lindbergh’s 


own comment.] In the afternoon he had tea 
with Lord and Lady Astor at the House of 
Commons. 


HicH TRIBUTE FRoM BRITISH AIRMEN 


In the evening he was the guest at a 
large dinner at the Savoy Hotel arranged 
by the Royal Aero Club and other aero clubs 
in Great Britain. "This was Lindbergh’s 
greatest test as a speaker since his landing 
at Le Bourget, for here were assembled all 
Britain’s greatest air chiefs and the heroes 
of many flights from England to various 
parts of the world; this was the most dis- 
tinguished gathering of aviators that had 
ever sat down together in England. High 
tribute was paid the American aviator, espe- 
cially by Lord Thomson, Chairman of the 
Royal Aero Club. The high point of en- 
thusiasm, however, was reached when Sir 
Hugh Trenchard, Air Chief Marshal, said: 
Captain Lindbergh, the Royal Air Force 
and all other British fliers take their hats 
off to you.” This brought the 500 diners to 
their feet amid a chorus of ringing cheers. 
Colonel Lindbergh, in his address, paid 
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graceful tribute to a number of famous 
British airmen. At the close of the dinner, 
Colonel Lindbergh was presented with The 
Daily Mail Aviation Cup, instituted by Lord 
. Northcliffe. 

‘On the next day (June 1) Colonel Lind- 
bergh witnessed his first Derby, which ap- 
parently brought him no thrill. Surrounded 
by many of the most distinguished person- 
ages of the British Empire and the centre 
of attention from. tens of thousands, the 
young American flier found it difficult to 
keep his eyes off the airplanes circling and 
manoeuvring overhead. In the evening he 
attended the American Societies’ banquet, 
at which he made a humorous reference to 
the effect of the terrific impact of hos- 
pitality upon his constitution. On this oc- 
casion he received an eloquent tribute from 
Sir Samuel Hoare and other persons noted 
in aviation. 

‘On June 2 Colonel Lindbergh was the 
guest of officers of the Royal Air Force at 
Kenley Airdrome. On Friday, June 3, he 
“hopped off from Kenley on his return trip 
to Paris, as described elsewhere in these 
pages, after four days spent in England, 
which, in his own words, “I can never for- 
get.” 

FAREWELL TO FRANCE 


The British Government lent Colonel 
Lindbergh a Bristol Woodcock plane for his 
return to France on June 3, his own plane, 
“The Spirit of St. Louis,” having been boxed 
at Croydon, London, for transshipment to 
the United States. At first delayed by fog, 
he finally crossed the Channel in the wake 
of the Handley-Page mail plane and ar- 
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rived at Le Bourget with his usual rapidity. 
At the luncheon given him by the Interna- 
tional League of Aviators he was made an 
honorary member of the Lafayette Esca- 
drille. Dr. Edmund. Gros, who made the 
presentation speech, said: “Our feeling for 
you has been summed up in the compliment 
paid you by a woman of the people, who, 
seeing you land at Le Bourget, was heard 
to remark to a mother who had lost a son 
in the war: ‘Do you know I believe he is the 
spirit of our sons coming back to us?’” 
According to all reports, Lindbergh ap- 
peared more moved on this occasion than 
on any other, and said that the honor meant 


more to him than any he had yet received. — 


A ceremony was then held at the Swedish 
Church in Paris in tribute to the memory of 
Lindbergh’s father. In the evening, at the 
dinner given by the Paris Post of the Amer- 
ican Legion, the following incident took 
place: 

“Lindbergh said, beginning his speech, ‘I 
had hoped to remain long enough to. see the 
Legion Convention in Paris, even though I 
am too young to have been a member- : 
‘You are a member,’ came the cry from 
all corners of the hall, making the election 
unanimous.” 


On June 4 Colonel Lindbergh bade fare- — 


well to Paris and flew to Cherbourg, where 
he was to embark on the Memphis for 


America. The harbor town prepared another 


colossal welcome for him, and in the Gare 
Maritime was unveiled a plaque commem- 
orating his first reaching France, near 
Cherbourg. He then embarked on the Mem- 
phis, which set sail immediately. 


LINDBERGH’S RECEPTION AT. WASHINGTON 


Aes completing his flight across the 
Atlantic, Colonel Lindbergh was the re- 
cipient of many honors in Paris. He subse- 
quently flew to Brussels, Belgium (May 28), 
where he “met his first King” (King Albert) 
and the following day flew to Croydon, Eng- 
land. ‘He stayed several days in England, 
where he met King George and the Royal 
Family, and where he received many honors. 
After some delays due to bad weather, he fi- 
nally flew across the Channel back to France 
(June 3), where fresh laurels were be- 
stowed upon him. The last stage of his 
visit to Europe came on the following day 
(June 4), when he flew in a French plane 
to Cherbourg, where he boarded the Mem- 
phis, the United States cruiser offered him 
by President Coolidge to bring him home. 
[All these various stages of the aviator’s 


expeeriences abroad are describede in detail 
elsewhere in these pages.] The Memphis 
left Cherbourg in the afternoon of June 4. 

The youthful hero of the greatest aerial 
feat of our times arrived in his native land 
on June 10. The United States cruiser 
Memphis, which brought him home, passed 
through the Virginia Capes on that date 
late in the afternoon. Lindbergh received 
his first intimation of the tremendous wel- 
come the nation had prepared for him when 
a convoy of four destroyers, two army 
blimps from Langley Field and forty air- 
planes of the army, navy and Marine 
Corps met the Memphis and accompanied 
her as she steamed up Chesapeake Bay 
until the fall of dusk. A first convoy of 
welcome, consisting of the destroyers Wor- 
den, Sands, Brooks, Reuben James and 
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Wide World. 


Lindbergh on Board the U. S. S. Memphis on Arrival at the Washington Navy Yard. 


Humphreys, had already met the Mem- 
phis in the morning, while she was still a 
hundred miles out at sea. Another de- 
stroyer, the Goff, on which was Richard 
R. Blythe, Colonel Lindbergh’s personal 
representative, intercepted the Memphis in 
_the early afternoon. Blythe carried the 
flier’s uniform of a Colonel in the Missouri 
National Guard, with the insignia of his 
new ranking. The naval and aerial dem- 
onstration followed. 
welcome,” commented Lindbergh later, 
“and I am deeply grateful to the navy for 
it.” Another remark of his when the four 
destroyers swung into line was: “I wonder 
if I deserve all this.’”” The scene along the 
Virginia shore as the Memphis proceeded, 
with airplanes circling overhead, destroyers 
guarding and convoying, sirens shrilling 
and multitudes cheering from the shore, 
marked the first stage of Colonel Lind- 
bergh’s triumphant home-coming. 
Meanwhile, Washington, the nation’s 
capital, waited with tense anticipation 
Lindbergh’s coming. The incoming tide of 
a throng estimated at fully 300,000 and a 
flag-berdecked city gave earnest of the re- 
ception awaiting the triumphant aviator. 
The city was compelled to arm its soul 


“It was an impressive 


with patience until the following day in 
view of the fact that the Memphis anchored 
in the Potomac River around 9 o’clock in 
the evening, prepared to resume the voyage 
to Washington in the early hours of the 
morning of June 11, but this announcement 
had only the effect of stimulating the capi- 
tal’s enthusiasm. Mrs. Evangeline Lodge 
Lindbergh, the aviator’s mother, had ar- 
rived in the late afternoon (June 10) in 
the White House motor car, which had 
been sent to Baltimore to bring her from 
the train to Washington as the special 
guest of the President and Mrs. Coolidge 
at the temporary White House in Dupont 
Circle. Mrs. Coolidge greeted her warmly 
and congratulated her upon her son’s 
achievement, as did President Coolidge on 
his arrival from the executive offices at 
the Capitol. After a quiet dinner with the 
President and Mrs. Coolidge, Mrs. Lind- 
bergh retired early. 

The Memphis, after a triumphant prog- 
ress up the Potomac, docked at the Wash- 
ington Navy Yard at 11 o’clock the next 
morning amid the thunder of big guns and 
the frenzied cheering of a vast multitude. 
Colonel Lindbergh, standing alone with 
uncovered head beside the gangplank, his 
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tall slender figure dressed in dark civilian 
clothes, in sombre relief against the daz- 
zling white background of the cruiser and 
the white uniforms of the ships officers 
grouped in the background, made an im- 
pressive picture. Mrs. Lindbergh was the 
first person to board the cruiser. The 
meeting between mother and son was held 
in privacy in the Captain’s cabin. It was 
reported to have been “simple and affec- 
tionate.” 

The notables awaiting Lindbergh’s land- 
ing on the dock included Curtis D. Wilbur, 
Secretary of the Navy; Dwight F. Davis, 
Secretary of War; Harry S. New, Post- 
master General; Charles E. Hughes, for- 
mer Secretary of State; Admiral Edward 
W. Eberle, Chief of Operations for the 
Navy; Major General Mason M. Patrick 
and Rear Admiral William A. Moffett, 
respective heads of the army and navy air 
services. Commander Richard E. Byrd, 
who flew to the North Pole and who, as 
these pages went to press, was planning to 
follow Lindbergh’s trail across the Atlantic, 
was also present. 

A few moments after the Memphis 
docked Secretary Wilbur and Secretary 
Davis went aboard and greeted Lindbergh, 
just returning from his meeting with his 
mother, amid the booming of the cruiser’s 
big guns. 


TRIUMPHANT PARADE IN CAPITAL 


The preliminaries were quickly disposed 
of, the escort and parade already fully 
planned for finally got under way and the 
procession began along’ Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue to the Washington Monument. There 
the first titanic voice of the nation’s wel- 
come beat upon Colonel Lindbergh’s ears 
like the repeated roar of a storm-swept 
ocean; streets were packed with cheering 
people, the windows of the buildings along 
the way were occupied with clapping and 
shouting men and women; the paper snow- 
storm, now a traditional mark of all Amer- 
ica’s greetings of great events, fluttered 
down in a continuous shower. Lindbergh 
now and again waved his hand from the 
car in which he rode in acknowledgment 
of the ever-renewed roar of applause that 
swept his way. Behind him rode cavalry- 
men, detachments from all branches of the 
army and navy service, all acting as escort 
and guard of honor for the aviator, who, 
but a short time before, had been an obscure 
air mail flier and who had now returned 
to his native land, after successfully achiey- 
ing the world’s greatest aviation feat, laden 
down with all the dignities and honors that 
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Europe could bestow upon him. And here 
in Washington, the nation’s capital, where 
he had lived as a boy during the tenure 
of his father’s membership in Congress 
and where every inch of the way was famil- 
iar to him, he was now to receive the high 
honors and distinctions which his own coun- 
try desired to lavish upon him. 

On. the high stand at Washington Monu- 
ment in Potomac Park the President of the 
United States and Mrs. Coolidge awaited 
him. High officials and diplomats, Ambas- 
sadors, many elegantly attired women, also 
sat there in the hot sun awaiting the 
event. Military music, the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs and another continuous roar of 
applause announced Colonel Lindbergh’s 
coming. The cortége drew up before the 
stand, the young’ aviator, tall and as usual 
bareheaded, climbed up the stairs behind 
Vice Admiral Burrage, and, pausing for 
a moment, gazed out and down over the 
gigantic multitude below that surged like 
a strange human garden of myriad form 
and color before his eyes. What his 
thoughts were could not be revealed. Per- 
haps he understood at last that in three 
short weeks’ time he had become a symbol 
ef heroic courage and. pure idealism to his 
fellow-countrymen. 

There was cordiality and even a flicker 
of warm admiration on President Coolidge’s 
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Wide World from Harris & Ewing. 


President Coolidge pinning the Distinguished Flying Cross on Lindbergh at the ceremonies 
held at the Washington Monument in honor of the aviator 


usually impassive face as he went forward 
and shook Lindbergh’s hand. Mrs. Lind- 
bergh, just behind her son, was greeted 
by Mrs. Coolidge and sat beside her. Lind- 
bergh sat beside Secretary Wilbur in plain 
view of the vast audience below. 

President Coolidge walked to the front 
of the stand, bareheaded in the hot sun, 
and began to speak. His address, at the 
conclusion of which he conferred on Colonel 
Lindbergh the Distinguished Flying Cross 
(also his commission as a Colonel in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps), was as follows: 


TEXT OF THE PRESIDENT’S SPEECH 


My Fellow-Countrymen: 

It was in America that the modern art of 
flying of heavier-than-air machines was first 
developed. As the experiments became suc- 
cesssful, the airplane was devoted to practical 
purposes. It has been adapted to commerce 
in the transportation of passengers and mail, 
and used for national defense by our land and 
sea forces. 

Beginning with a limited flying radius, its 
length has been gradually extended. We have 
made many flying records. Our Army: fliers 
have circumnavigated the globe. One of our 
Navy men started from California and flew 
far enough to have reached Hawaii, but, being 
off his course, landed in the water. Another 


officer of the Navy has flown to the North 
Pole. Our own country has been traversed 
from shore to shore in a single flight. 

It had been apparent for some time that the 
next great feat in the air would be a contin- 
uous flight from the mainland of America to 
the mainland of Europe. Two courageous 
Frenchmen made the reverse attempt and 
passed to a fate that is as yet unknown. 

Others were speeding their preparations to 
make the trial, but it remained for an un- 
known youth to attempt the elements and win. 
It is the same story of valor and victory by 
a son of the people that shines through every 
page of American history. 

Twenty-five years ago there was born in 
Detroit, Mich., a boy representing the best 
traditions of this country, of a stock known 
for its deeds of adventure and exploration. 

His father, moved with a desire for public 
service, was a member of Congress for several 
years. His mother, who dowered her son with 
her own modesty and charm, is with us today. 
Engaged in the vital profession of school- 
teaching, she has permitted neither money 
nor fame to interfere with her fidelity to her 
duties. 

Too young to have enlisted in the World 
War, her son became a student at one of the 
big State universities. His interest in aviation 
led him to an Army aviation school, and in 
1925 he was graduated as an airplane pilot. 
In November, 1926, he had reached the rank 
of Captain in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Making his home in-St. Louis, he had joined 
the 110th Observation Squadron of the Missouri 
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National Guard. Some of his qualities noted 
by the Army officers who examined him for 
promotion as shown by reports in the files 
of the Militia Bureau of the War Department, 
are as follows: ‘‘Intelligent,’’ ‘‘industrious,”’ 
“energetic,”’ ‘“‘dependable,’’ ‘‘purposeful,’’ 
“alert,’’? ‘‘quick of reaction,’’ ‘‘serious,’’ ‘‘delib- 
erate,’ ‘‘stable,’’ ‘‘efficient,’’ ‘‘frank,’’ ‘‘mod- 
est,’’ ‘‘congenial,’”’ ‘‘a man of good moral habits 
and regular in all his business transactions.’’ 

One of the officers expressed his belief that 
the young man ‘‘would successfully complete 
everything he undertakes.’’ This reads like 
a prophecy. 

Later he became connected with the United 
States Mail Service, where he _ exhibited 
marked ability, and from which he is now on 
leave of absence. 

On a morning just three weeks ago yesterday 
this wholesome, earnest, fearless, courageous 
product of America rose into the air from 
ong Island in a monoplane christened the 
“Spirit of St. Louis’’ in honor of his home and 
that of his supporters. 

It was no haphazard adventure. After 
months of most careful preparation, supported 
by a valiant character, driven by an uncon- 
querable will and inspired by the imagination 
and the spirit of his Viking ancestors, this 
reserve officer set wing across the dangerous 
stretches of the North Atlantic. 

He was alone. His destination was Paris. 

’ Thirty-three hours and thirty minutes later, 
in the evening of the second day, he landed 
at his destination on the French flying field 
at Le Bourget. He had traveled over 3,600 
miles and established a new and remarkable 
record. The execution of his project was a 
perfect exhibition of art. 

This country will always remember the way 

in which he was received by the people of 
France, by their President and by their Gov- 
ernment. It was the more remarkable because 
they were mourning the disappearance of their 
intrepid countrymen, who had tried to span 
the Atlantic on a western flight. 
_ Our messenger of peace and good-will had 
broken down another barrier of time and space 
and brought two great peoples into closer 
communion. In less than a day and a half 
he had crossed the ocean over which Colum- 
bus had traveled for sixty-nine days and the 
Pilgrim Fathers for sixty-six days on their 
way to the New World. 

But, above all, in showering applause and 
honors upon this genial, modest American 
youth, with the naturalness, the simplicity and 
the poise of true greatness, France had the 
opportunity to show clearly her good-will for 
America and our people. 

With like acclaim and evidences of cordial 
friendship our Ambassador without portfolio 
was received by the rulers, the Governments 
and the peoples of England and Belgium. 
From other nations came hearty messages of 
admiration for him and for his country. For 
these manifold evidences of friendship we are 
profoundly grateful. 

The absence of self-acclaim, the refusal to 
become commercialized, which has marked the 
conduct of this sincere and genuine exemplar 
of fine and noble virtues, has endeared him to 
every one. He has returned unspoiled. 

Particularly has it been delightful to have 
him refer to his airplane as somehow possess- 
ing a personality and being equally entitled to 
credit with himself, for we are proud that in 
every particular this silent partner represented 
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Anierican genius and industry. I am told that 
more than 100 separate companies furnished 
materials, parts or service in its construction. 

And now, my fellow-citizens, this young man 
has returned. He is here. He has brought 
his unsullied fame home. It is our great 
privilege to welcome back to his native land, 
on behalf of his own people, who have a deep 
affection for him and have been thrilled by his 
splendid achievement, a Colonel of the United 
States Officers’ Reserve Corps, an illustrious 
citizen of our Republic, a conqueror of the 
air and strength for the ties which bind us 
to our sister nations across the sea. 

And, as President of the United States, I 
bestow the Distinguished Flying Cross, as a 
symbol of appreciation for what he is and 
what he has done, upon Colonel Charles A. 
Lindbergh. 


LINDBERGH’S REPLY 


Colonel Lindbergh’s reply to the Presi- 
dent’s eulogy created a sensation in the 
vast audience facing him by reason of its 
brevity, but, above all, by the message that 
it conveyed. For it was literally a message. 
His words were as follows: 

On the evening of May 21 1 arrived at Le 
Bourget, France. I was in Paris for one week, 
in Belgium for a day and was in London and 
in England for several days. Everywhere I 
went, at every meeting I attended, I was re- 
quested to bring a message home to you. Al- 
ways the message was the same. 

“You have seen,’’ the message was, ‘‘the 
affection of the people of France for the people 
of America demonstrated to you. When you 
return to America take back that message to 
the people of the United States from the 
people of France and of Europe.’’ 

I thank you. 


That was all—a few words, clear, dis- 
tinct and almost startling in their simplic- 
ity, yet portentous because of the deep 
significance of the thought conveyed. Amid 
the answering applause he turned, shook 
hands-with those on the stand and quietly 
made his way to the White House automo- 
bile that bore him back to the temporary 
White House. So the Potomac Park cere- 
mony, signalizing the nation’s welcome 
home to Charles A. Lindbergh, America’s 
“Ambassador without portfolio” (as the 
President called him) and enhancer of his 
country’s fame and prestige abroad, passed 
into history. 


Other honors were bestowed on Colonel 
Lindbergh before his departure from Wash- 
ington via the air route to New York, 
where another tumultuous reception 
awaited him. After the ceremonies he 
dined with the President and attended the 
reception given in his honor by the National 
Press. At this function other honors 
were added to the already formidable list 
of decorations and honors conferred upon 
him, the most significant, the Langley 
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Medal of the Smithsonian Institute. Colo- 
nel Lindbergh on Sunday, June 12, visited 
Arlington Cemetery and later visited the 


RECEPTION 


4 Be welcome given Colonel Lindbergh 
by the City of New York on Monday, 
June 13, surpassed any reception ever ac- 
corded a private citizen in American history. 

He took the air at Washington at 9:54 
A. M. in an army pursuit plane, his own air- 
plane, the Spirit of St. Louis, having de- 
veloped some valve trouble, and reached 
Mitchel Field, Long Island, at 11:58 A. M.; 
four minutes later he was in the air again 
flying toward New York City in the blue 
and gold amphibian, the San Francisco, 
used by Captain Ira Ecker on the good-will 
flight to South America; a few moments 
later he made a graceful landing in New 
York Bay, where he boarded the municipal 
reception boat Macom. Grover A. Whalen, 
Chairman of the Mayor’s Reception Com- 
mittee here, gave him official welcome and 
the Marine Guard of Honor, consisting of 
400 excursion boats, tugs, yachts and motor 
boats, led by the Macom, journeyed up the 
harbor to the Battery with Colonel Lind- 
bergh on the bridge. 


Colonel Lindbergh came to Mitchel Field 
with an air cavalcade of . twenty-three 
planes, one of which carried Commander 
Richard E. Byrd, the North Pole flier, who 
intended to start upon a New York to Paris 
flight in a three-motor plane as soon as 
the Lindbergh-New York reception was con- 
cluded. 

The approach to Mitchel Field was her- 
alded by the hum of the motors of the 
twenty-three planes ten minutes before 
they were sighted. A far-off buzz, 
gradually increasing in volume like the 
noise of a swarming hive of bees, foretold 
the arrival of the fliers. Then in the dis- 
tance the specks became visible and grew 
in size until the perfect flying formation 
could be observed. ‘The squadron flew in a 
V formation with Lindbergh at the head and 
the units of the group in smaller Vs of 
three machines each. A crowd of more 
than 3,000 persons who had been waiting 
for several hours roared a greeting as Lind- 
bergh stepped from his plane to resume im- 
mediately his flight in the amphibian which 
was in readiness. 

The marine guard, which escorted the 
flier, proceeded up the harbor eighteen 


abreast, stretching a distance of four miles. | 


Walter Reed Hospital, where he greeted 
in a few quiet words some of the disabled 
war veterans lying there. 


IN NEW YORK 


From the moment when the seaplane landed 
in the Narrows until he was swallowed in 
the crowds of Manhattan, Lindbergh was 
surrounded by 400 ships which had run wild 
and 30,000 persons aboard them who had 
become frantic with excitement. On the 
shores lining the Bay Ridge, South Brooklyn 
and Staten Island docks 200,000 more 
shouted and waved, carried away with the 
emotion with which the very air of the bay 
seemed charged. 
Never before was there such a harbor 
demonstration. Stodgy tugs decked in flags 
pranced on the waves and bumped against 
each other like bear cubs at play. Sedate 
ferries clad in flying bunting nosed motor 
boats from their prows. Fireboats shot 
streams of water at the sun. River steam- 


Freudy. 


Mrs. Lindbergh, the aviator’s mother, watch- 
ing the sky for her son’s arrival by airplane in 
New York 


hand in welcome. 
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ers staggered under’ the weight of. passen- 
gers massed on one side. Smoke and steam 
from wide-open whisties clouded the sky. 

The Macom reached the Battery at 12:40 
P. M., and as he stepped ashore the tu- 
multuous mass of people burst into a mighty 
thunder of welcome, which was renewed 
with redoubled force as Colonel Lindbergh’s 
mother, who was in waiting, clasped his 
A paper snowstorm en- 
veloped the canyons of lower New York in 
a mist of white, and the air was split with 
the shrill uproar of tens of thousands of 
sirens, tooters and full-throated whistles 
and the huzzas of hundreds of thousands 
of welcoming citizens. 

He rode slowly up Broadway in the wake 
of a-glittering military display of 10,000 
troops. Lower Manhattan was packed 
everywhere; millions were standing along 
the line of the procession, leaning from win- 
dows or sitting in stands, all cheering in 
frenzied enthusiasm. The city was resplen- 
dent with bunting. 


AT THE CiTy HALL 


The first formal welcome took place at 
the City Hall. Here an illuminated Scroll 
of Honor was presented to the flier, and 
the Mayor delivered an address of welcome 
and pinned upon his coat the Medal of 
Valor of the City of New York. 

The Mayor began his address by inform- 
ing the flier that if he had prepared him- 
self with “letters of introduction to New 
York City, they are unnecessary.” He 
praised his achievement and extolled him as 
“a great grammarian,” for “you have given 
added significance and a deeper definition 
to the pronoun ‘we.’ We are familiar with 
the editorial ‘we,’ but not until you arrived 
at Paris did we hear of the aeronautical 
‘we.’ Now you have given to the world a 
flying pronoun.” In closing, he said: “New 
York City is yours; I don’t give it to you, 
you won it.” As he ended his address the 
Mayor pinned on the tunic of the flier the 
city Medal of Valor. The medal was the 
gift of the city and the American Scenic 
and Historic Preservation Society. On the 
obverse is represented a winged man striding 
through the air amid clouds and above sea 
waves; one wing rests on the words “New 
York” and his forward foot rests upon the 
word “Paris,” and above all is the date 
“1927.” The reverse bears this inscription: 

Commemorating the non-stop flight New 
York to Paris. Charles A. Lindbergh, May 20, 
1927. The American Scenic and Historic Pres- 


ervation Society, the Mayor’s Committee on 
Receptions, New York. 


Colonel Lindbergh responded in well- 


-Lindbergh’s head. 


chosen words, expressing his appreciation of 
the city’s welcome and the honor is wks him, 
and added: 


In regard to aviation, do not expect too rapid 
development. We are not going to have trans- 
atlantic service in a few months. We will 
have it eventually; it is inevitable, but it will 
be after careful development and experimental 
research. We should have it probably within 
five or ten years; but any attempt to fly 


across the Atlantic regularly without multi- © 


motors, without stations at intervals along the 
route, and without a flying boat that can 


weather some storm would be foolhardy. I 


want you to remember that aviation has de- 
veloped on a sound basis, and it will continue 
to develop on a sound basis. 


AT CENTRAL PARK 


At the conclusion of these exercises, in 
company with the Mayor, Colonel Lindbergh 
left the stand and began the triumphal pro- 
cession along Fifth Avenue to Central Park. 
Passing up Fifth Avenue the parade 
parted to let the flier go to the head of the 
column. At Twenty-third Street he halted 
to deposit a floral tribute at the base of the 
“Bternal Light,” commemorative of the 
city’s war dead. The streets were packed 
almost to suffocation, and every building 
was covered with decorations, a mass of 
color and a dense impenetrable. throng on 
both sides all the way from the Battery to 
Central Park. 

As the procession entered the park, and 
the flier descended to the side of Governor 
Smith, there was a fresh outburst of en- 
thusiasm from the ‘200,000 persons who were 
wedged into a solid mass on the meadows 
surrounding the official stand. 

Governor Smith put the blue ribbon, from 
which was suspended the State medal, over 
The Governor read the 
inscription on the medal, which was awarded 
for “courage and intrepidity of the highest 
degree in flying alone and unaided from 
New York to Paris, to the glory of his coun- 
try and his own undying fame.” “You are 
hailed,” added Governor Smith, “in the Em- 
pire State as an ideal and an example for 
the youth of America.” After the Governor 
had spoken the flier remained on the plat- 
form in view of the thousands for thirty 
minutes as he reviewed the parade. When 
the last man had filed by, the flier and his 
mother entered a car and were driven to 
the apartment on Park Avenue, which they 
occupied during their stay in the city. 

On Monday night the flier and his mother 
were the guests at dinner of Clarence H. 
Mackay, head of the Postal Telegraph Com- 
pany, at his estate on Long Island. 

The flier on Tuesday evening, June 14, 
was the guest of the City of New York at a 
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The Aviator, Escorted by Police, Riding Up Broadway Amidst a “Snowstorm” of Torn 
Papers. 
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dinner at the Hotel Commodore, which was 
attended by 3,700 representative men of the 
city. Church and State joined in paying 
tribute to the aviator. Governor Smith and 
Mayor Walker headed a long list of State 
and city officials in the gathering. The 
Right Rev. John J. Dunn, Auxiliary Bishop, 
and Bishop Manning, representing the Ro- 
man Catholic Church and the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in New York, were pres- 
ent. All branches of New York life—busi- 
ness, the professions, the army and navy, 
aviation, and so on—were represented. It 
was the largest official city dinner ever held 
in New York, and it gave Colonel Lindbergh 
a loud and most heartfelt ovation. When 
Colonel Lindbergh arrived in the hall at the 
head of a long line of dignitaries, including 
the Governor, the Mayor, Charles E. Hughes 
and many others, every one jumped to his 
feet to give the flier a soul-stirring cheer. 

The cheering and the applause continued 
for several moments as Colonel Lindbergh 
walked to his seat. Dignified Federal 
Judges, elderly corporation leaders, black- 
garbed priests and clergymen, general offi- 
cers of the army and admirals of the navy, 
nationally known men in many walks of 
life, climbed on top of chairs and pushed 
and fought with each other to catch a good 
view of the tall, slender, serious lad who was 
unknown to the world a month ago. The 
crowd burst forth, continuing with great, 
booming, rolling cheers of the kind that 
come directly from the heart, the kind of 
cheering that takes one back to the big 


football games of one’s youth. While Lind- 


bergh stood stooping and blushing and smil- 
ing bashfully under the looped curve of a 
huge American flag the din of applause, 
cheers and yells continued moment after 
moment. Somebody else, leaning over the 
balcony rail at the risk of his life, called for 
three more cheers for “Lindy.” They were 
given with another vociferous riot of sound, 
and finally the crowd quieted down. 

Mayor Walker was toastmaster. The ad- 
dresses were delivered by Dr. John H. Fin- 
ley, Associate Editor of The New York 
Times, Former Secretary of State Charles 
Evans Hughes, Governor Smith and Colonel 
Lindbergh. Mr. Hughes in his address said: 

When a young man, slim and silent, can hop 
overnight to Paris and then in the morning 
telephone his greetings to his mother in De- 
troit; when millions throughout the length and 
breadth of this land and oversea through the 
mysterious waves, which have been taught to 
obey our command, can listen to the voice of 
the President of the United States according 
honors for that achievement, honors which are 


but a faint reflection of the affection and es- 
teem cherished in the hearts of the country- 
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man of the West who distinguished America 
by that flight, then indeed is the day that 
hath no bother; then now is the most mar- 
velous day that this old earth has ever known. 

We measure heroes as we do ships by their 
displacement. Colonel Lindbergh has displaced 
everything. 
calculation. He fills all our thought; he has 
displaced politics, Governor Smith. 

For the time being, he has lifted us into the 
freer and upper air that is his home. He has 
displaced everything that is petty; that is sor- 
did; that is vulgar. 
presence of Charles A. Lindbergh? 

What is the pleasure of the idler in the pres- 
ence of this supreme victor of intelligence and 
industry? He has driven the sensation mon- 


gers out of the temples of our thoughts. He. 
has kindled anew the fires on the eight an- . 


cient altars in that temple. Where are the 
stories of crime, .of divorce, of the triangles 
that are never equilateral? For the moment 
we have forgotten. This is the happiest day, 
the happiest day of all days for America, 
which as one mind is now intent upon the 
noblest and the best. America as picturing to 
herself youth with the highest aims, with cour- 
age unsurpassed; science victorious. Last and 
not least, motherhood, with her loveliest crown. 

We may have brought peoples together. This 
flight may have been the messenger of good- 
will, but good-will for its beneficient effects de- 
pends upon the character of those who cherish 
it. 

We are all better men and women because 
of this exhibition in this flight of our young 
friend. Our boys and girls have before them 
a stirring, inspiring vision of real manhood. 
What a wonderful thing it is to live in a time 


when science and character join hands to lift - 


up humanity with a vision of its own dignity. 

There are again revealed to us, with a start- 
ling suddenness, the inexhaustible resources 
of our national wealth. From an unspoiled 
home, with its traditions of industry, of fru- 
gality and honor, steps swiftly into our gaze 
this young man, showing us the unmeasured 
treasures in our minds of American character. 

America is fortunate in her heroes; her soul 
feeds upon their deeds; her imagination revels 
in their achievements. There are those who 
would rob them of something of their lustre, 
but no one can debunk Lindbergh, for there is 
no bunk about him. He represents to us, fel- 
low-Americans, all that we wish—a young 
American at his best. 


Governor Smith delivered a laudatory 
address, concluding as follows: 


My explanation for this extraordinary dem- 
onstration is briefly, admiration for that cour- 
age which seems to be a common heritage of 
the American people. I thought it was admir- 
ation for that quality of deliberation and prep- 
aration which directs courage to useful ends. 
I thought it was admiration for that modesty 
and grace which we all love to see in the youth 
of ourland. I believed it was admiration for 
that concentration of effort which drives 
through to success against all obstacles. And 
while I would have loved to be in the lower 
end of the city, my part of the program as- 
signed me to Central Park, and I saw com- 
paratively few of the countless millions that 
seemed to be within what is now defined as 
the ‘‘port district’? that witnessed the parade 
from the Battery. 


His displacement is beyond all ~ 


What is money in the 
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-If I was asked to say at this table tonight 
“what impressed me most, I would be com: 
pelled to say it was the look of satisfaction 
that I was able to discern on the countenances 
of the men and women in Central Park when 
they saw standing behind the Colonel his 
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and the courage of the great country that you 
represent, 


Colonel Lindbergh, in his reply, first paid 
a tribute to the efficacy of the New York 


Wide World 


Lindbergh photographed in front of his machine 


mother, sharing the glory that came to her 
pe mpulshed son, and she certainly was proud 
of it. 

While we are gathered here tonight, I think 
that it is fitting and proper that we bow our 
head in grief for the French companions of the 
Colonel in the air, Nungesser and Coli. I be- 
lieve also that we should congratulate his fel- 
low Americans, Chamberlin and Levine, who 
flew bravely to success, but who flew together. 
But remember, Colonel, that you flew to suc- 
cess, you were the first one, and you flew 
alone, and for that reason you have found a 
place, I should say the first place, in the heart 
of America, as typifying the youth, the spirit, 


police in handling the unprecedented crowds 
of the day before. He then spoke of the 
possibilities of aviation in America as fol- 


lows: 

This country is naturally situated to be the 
leading country in aeronautics in the world. 
It is possible to fly long distances without 
crossing an international border. The weather 
conditions are good on the whole. We have a 
people to whom time means more than to the 
people of any other country, and we have an 
air mail service better than that of any Euro- 
pean nation or group of nations. 

Yet there is great room for improvement. in 
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the United States in aeronautics. We have 
practically no passenger lines. Our greatest 
need today is for air ports, closer to cities; we 


“might save several hours in flying between two 


large cities and lose one hour at each city in 
traveling to and from the air port in that city. 
We need modern air ports close to the centre 
of towns. Our mail service which is now prac- 
tically entirely in the hands of private oper- 


-ators is in a few cases on a paying basis. By 


a paying basis I do not mean that there is any 
margin, any. large margin of profit. Most of 
those lines are just about holding their own, 
or losing a little each year. If we could have 
an increased volume of air mail by 50 per 
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senger service equal to our mail service and 
better than any of the European nations. 


A QUICK FLIGHT TO WASHINGTON 
After the dinner the aviator was the guest 


of honor at midnight performances at the-— 


atres, one of which was a benefit for the 
families of the lost French fliers, by which 
$35,000 was realized. At 3 A. M., still in 
his dinner clothes, he slipped an aviator 
jacket over them, entered a P-1 .Curtiss 
hawk, a single seated army pursuit plane, 


The Spirit of St. Louis, the Ryan monoplane in which Lindbergh made his flight 


cent., we could undoubtedly develop our mail 
lines and put them on a paying basis in a 
very short time. 

Transatlantic travel between this country 
and Europe is only a matter of development. 
It will not come immediately, but within a few 
years. Ships used will undoubtedly carry mul- 
timotors, and will be able to land on water and 
weather a storm. The next great step in trans- 
oceanic communication by air is that of the 
multimotor machine. I believe that these ma- 
chines will begin to demonstrate their possi- 
bilities within a very short time, although 
regular communication will not come until 
years of research and development have 
passed. 

In the meantime, the most important thing 
for us to do is to develop the transcontinental 
branch lines which we already have. A com- 
mercial air service in America gives a reserve 
in case of war which we can develop in no 
other way. Experienced pilots cannot be 
trained as quickly as airplanes can be built. 
We do not invite war; yet one of the surest 
ways of averting it is to have a trained per- 
sonnel which can be mobilized quickly in case 
of war. ,A commercial air service will give us 
that personnel in the matter of. fighting planes 
in case we are forced into conflict.~ Our planes 
in the army air port are the most developed 
in the world, although we have very few of 
them. And I ‘have no hesitation in saying, 
without the least exaggeration, that the pilots 
of the United States Army have no equal in 
the civilized world. - 

I would like to bring forward the necessity 
of developing an air. port‘as quickly as pos- 
sible in-eacn town and’ city of this country. 
As soon as those air ports are placed at the dis- 
posal of American airmen, we will have a pas- 


at Mitchel field, and took off for Washing- 
ton, to return immediately from that city 
to New York in his own Spirit of St. Louis. 
The round trip of 450 miles was made in a 
little over four hours’ flying time, his land- 
ing at Mitchel Field in his own car being 
made at 7:40 A. M., just 4 hours and 40 
minutes after his departure. 


GUEST OF THE MERCHANTS 


On Wednesday Colonel Lindbergh was the 
guest of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York and the Merchants As- 
sociation of New York at luncheon. Busi- 
ness men representing every phase of -New 
York’s diversified commercial activities 
joined in prolonged applause and cheers 
when the transatlantic aviator entered the 
luncheon hall, when he rose to speak and 
when he left the room. The size of the 
gathering broke all records for a luncheon 
crowd and taxed the grand ballroom of the 
Astor beyond its capacity. Wings at the 
north and south end of the ballroom were 
thrown open to the overflow. 

Colonel Lindbergh asked the business men 
for cooperation in building up a big com- 
mercial air service in the United States 
and especially in developing airports for 
New York and other large cities like the air- 
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_ ports he saw outside of Paris, Brussels and 
_ London. He pointed out that New York had 
nothing to correspond with the European 


airports, and that this city was probably the 
most vulnerable spot in America to enemy 
aerial and naval attack in case of war. He 
then drew a picture of a battle between air- 


craft and a battleship, predicting that pur- 


suit planes could put the battleship’s anti- 
aircraft guns out of commission and that 
bombing planes could then sink the battle- 
ship with very little loss, comparatively, to 
the aerial forces. 

The speakers who paid homage to the 
young flier , while the whole audience joined 
in the tribute through their applause, were 
Alfred E. Marlin, Chairman of the Mem- 
bers’ Council of the Merchants’ Association 
and former President of the Chamber of 
Commerce, who was toastmaster; William L. 


- De Bost, President of the Chamber of Com- 


merce, and Lucius R. Eastman, President of 
the Merchants’ Association. 

He was the guest of the City of Brooklyn 
on Thursday, June 16. He rode through 
twenty-two miles of Brooklyn streets, 
banked by school children and their parents 
numbering approximately 700,000. The 
youngsters’ greeting to their hero outdid 
the din of the uproarious reception accorded 
the flying Colonel when he arrived in New 
York. Then he spoke briefly at ceremonies 
in Prospect Park, where the largest single 
crowd of the program, estimated at 200,000, 
had assembled. He spoke again at a lunch- 
eon and then whirled out to Roosevelt Field, 
the starting point of his trip to Paris, where 
he addressed yet another throng. Two more 


_ functions, at one of which he received the 


Orteig prize of $25,000 which he won by his 
flight, and a dinner by his companions of 
the airways, completed his schedule. At an 
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Wide World 


The American flag hoisted over the French 
Foreign Office in honor of Lindbergh’s achieve- 
ment 


early hour on Friday he took the air in the 
Spirit of St. Louis for the City of St. Louis. 


RECEPTION AT ST. LOUIS 


OLONEL LINDBERGH left Mitchel 

Field, Long Island, on Friday, June 
17, at 8:15 A. M., and landed at Lambert- 
St. Louis Field nine hours and twenty-two 
minutes later, having consumed some time 
in manoeuvring above New York City as a 
farewell and also remaining in the air at 


-St. Louis some time before he made his 


landing. His equivalent flight from St. 
Louis to New York on May 12, a distance 
of 950 miles, before his transatlantic flight, 
was made in 7 hours 25 minutes. Whistles, 


- sirens, bells and motcr noise makers greeted 


the homecoming hero with a din which in- 


creased as long as he and his escorting 
squadron of planes were in view. It was 
the lusty beginning of the celebration which 
continued through Sunday and which added 
the welcome home note to the enthusiasm 
shown over Lindbergh by Paris, Brussels, 
London, Washington and New York, and 
the honors heaped upon him by Presidents 
and Kings. 

Secretary of War Davis, St. Louisan and 
war veteran, was one of the party which 
met Lindbergh at the field. Those wait- 
ing on downtown roofs first saw the silvery 
monoplane’s approach just after 3 o’clock, 
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St. Louis time. At 3:07 Colonel Lindbergh 
passed over the Mississippi, dipping low in 
recognition of the navy scout cruisers which 
were manned by members of the Naval Re- 
serve. Then began his series of circles over 
the business district. His flight was at a 
comparatively low altitude and many of 
those on buildings and at windows with 
field glasses were able to read the name, 
“Spirit of St. Louis,” or the official number, 
“NX-211.” 

On his way to St. Louis he flew over the 
centre of Columbus, Ohio, dipped his plane 
low, circled the State House and then 
widened his course to circle the American 
Insurance Union tower and a larger por- 
tion of the business district. Workers in 
the downtown district took advantage of 
their lunch hour to perch themselves on the 
tops of high buildings and cheer. State 
House employes climbed to the dome of the 
building, and all alone at the top of the 
smokestack at the pinnacle of a skyscraper 
which towers forty-five stories above the 
street, a lone watcher kept a lookout. 

At Dayton, Ohio, he was joined by a 
flock of thirty of the army’s swiftest air- 
planes. He swooped away from Wilbur 
Wright Field, surrounded by his escort. In 
one corner of the field from which the es- 
cort swarmed up to greet him stands the 
world’s first hangar, where Orville and Wil- 
bur Wright housed their first successful 
heavier-than-air craft. 

When he reached Indianapolis he made 
three majestic circles around the Indiana 
Soldiers and Sailors’ Monument. 

On Saturday, June 18, at St. Louis a 
monster parade was given in honor of the 
aviator, the demonstration exceeding any 
similar event in the city’s history. He was 
féted at official luncheons and dinners 
amid scenes of enthusiasm unprecedented in 
the city’s annals. 

More than 500,000 men, women and chil- 
dren crowded his five-mile line of parade. 
Civil war raged along the route as the mob 
thrust back lines of Boy Scouts, policemen 
and soldiers in an effort to come alongside 
of the flier’s flower-smothered automobile 
in which “The Spirit of St. Louis” and a big 
“We” were written in violets. 

The sun, which broke through clouds just 
before parade time, flashed on millions of 
bits of torn paper tossed out of the office 


\ 


buildings as the parade struck the business 
section. The great airman was stormed 
with roses and other flowers, most of them 
glancing from mounted soldiers and police- 
men who formed his bodyguard. 

Secretary of War Davis presented the 
aviator his commission as a Colonel in the 
Reserve Corps, U. S. A. Later he was enter- 
tained at luncheons and dinners. In his 
address Secretary Davis likened Lindbergh 
to Christopher Columbus, 


“Called a visionary and a dreamer, Chris- 
topher Columbus for seven years urged con- 
sideration of his plan and sought the means 
with which to prove his contention that one 
could reach the East by sailing west. With 
full conviction that his project was feasible, 
that the perils and mysteries of the mighty 
Western seas could be overcome by man, he 
was undeterred by ridicule, derision and re- 
peated reproof in his search for aid for his 
great venture. 

“Finally, a woman of foresight was won to 
his cause. A tiny craft of approximately 200 
tons crossed the broad Atlantic, changing the 
course of civilization as it had not been 
changed since Christianity had been brought 
to the world. To Isabella of Spain, not as 
the sovereign of Castile but as a woman of 
vision, thus must go some of the credit of 
the discovery of the Americas. 

“Great as has been the advance in the arts 
and sciences in the past 435 years, equally 
reat has been the progress of the intellect. 
Superstition and fear no longer deter men 
from advancing the means to conquer the un- 
known. The wind, the rain and the storm 
are no longer peopled by gods, nor by devils; 
darkness no Jonger holds its terrors. So when 
he who has been termed the modern Colum- 
bus, Charles Lindbergh, sought backing for 
his great venture into the unknown, he did 
not find it necessary to appeal for seven long 
and discouraging years for a craft with which 
to prove man’s ever-increasing control over 
the elements. 

‘There were those of vision and foresight 
who responded promptly; who never for a 
moment thought the pilot a dreamer or vision- 
ary; who unostentatiously afforded him means 
to prove that, as the waters of the Atlantic 
had been so successfully traversed by the 
Santa Maria, so the sky of the Atlantic could 
be cleaved by the Spirit of St. Louis. 

“The blazed trail is not followed immediately 
by the highway. It is a far call from the tiny 
Santa Maria to the mammoth transatlantic 
liners. It will be some time before air routes 
connect America with Europe as do the sea 
routes of today, but when that day comes, as 
surely it will, if not in our time, in the time of 
our children, the name of Charles Lindbergh 
will be linked inevitably with those who have 
traversed the unknown sea, who have fought 
their way through the wilderness to open new 
worlds to men, who have placed the elements 
under man’s control, men ‘who have dared and, 
in daring, have won imperishable fame.”’ 
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The Practicability of Transocean 


Air Service 
By EDWARD MARSHALL 


AUTHOR AND JOURNALIST 


not, I think, thrill or shudder at the 
thought of. making a trip to Europe 
by air next Summer just because Lindbergh 


r | “x energetic American tourist need 


made his gallant crossing this year. The 


vast ferryboats which we call liners will 
not be displaced by airplanes so quickly. 
Not even the practical success of the Eu- 
ropean air routes, which last year carried 
many thousands of paying passengers, jus- 
tifies that thought. But now the trans- 
ocean air trail has been blazed, the possibil- 
ity has been demonstrated and it is en- 
tirely reasonable to believe that before 
many years have passed very serious efforts 
will be made to offer to those travelers to 
whom time appears as an element of im- 
portance the infinitely faster flight as a 
substitute for the old and slow process of 
voyaging on the sea’s surface. 

Probably one of the greatest stimulants 
to air travel in Europe has been the horror 
which most people feel for that uncertain, 
nerve-racking, stomach-turning strip of 
water known as the English Channel. 
Blériot, who, happily, in good health and 
vigor, has lived to greet Lindbergh, was 
the first to cross the Channel in an air- 
plane. When the canals of equilibrium, 
connected with the ears in the human head, 
were arranged by nature so that certain 
disturbances of the body’s position, as by 
the motion of boats floating on rough 
waters, would disturb the fluid in them and 
cause seasickness, Europe was assured an 
earlier air development than America, for 
in European surface travel that turbulent 
Channel always must play an important 
part. When nature (or whatever) made 
the Europeans politically turbulent and so 
arranged their racial groups that wars be- 
came inevitable she clinched the matter. 
The misery and delay that all European 
travelers have suffered because of that vital 
English Channel and the knowledge of aero- 
nautics imposed upon man, woman and child 
by the late war, have done the trick. Any- 
thing to avoid the Channel—even air 
travel; and why not air travel, anyway? 
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And if bombs can be transported aerially, — 
why not babies? 

Lindbergh, who has at last accomplished 
the feat of crossing the Atlantic by the air 
route, has expressed his belief that trans-. 
ocean passenger transport by air is now 
merely a matter of time. The French men, 
women and youngsters who milled about, 
hoping but scarcely believing, waiting to re- - 
ceive him at Le Bourget ’drome on the 
night when he agreeably disappointed them 
by actually arriving, instinctively voiced 
their belief that the arrival meant exactly 
that. Cabled reports mention this; Lind- 
bergh heard the talk and endorsed it. Nat- 
urally he would. Who could have a better 
right? 

The triumph of the airplane over the 
dirigible on this and other long voyages 
disproves most early prophecies. A few 
years ago the majority of the then few 
people who thought at all about the matter 
and had the vision to believe that trans- 
ocean aerial traffic might be coming, felt 
sure the dirigible would be earlier than the 
airplane in the super-ocean air and there 
would hold supremacy. The causes which 
have tended to alter that belief have been 
various. The ocean has been crossed three 
times by a dirigible, but these achievements 
did not start a fashion; rather they re- 
vealed difficulties which since have been 
miuch emphasized. Entirely aside from 
those difficulties and all other considera- 
tions, it may be that the fact that an in- 
dividual flier may own and operate a 
plane, whereas only a great company with 
much money to invest, could build, own 
and even attempt operation of a dirigible, 
has had something to do with it. At pres- 
ent, at any rate, all talk of transocean 
air travel concerns heavier-than-air vehi- 
cles. 

But there are those who have given the 
matter very deep thought and are con- 
vinced that the future through air-service, 
developed on large lines, will combine the 
two forms of aircraft. More than a year 
ago Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, Amer- 
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ica’s war ace and now a business man of 
import, predicted that within ‘five years 
from that date (and he still holds to his 
figures) we shall have air-transport facil- 
ities paralleling above the surface every 
important through railway and steamship 
line. Long distance travel, he believed, 
will be by vast dirigibles, rarely if ever 
landing, planes feeding them with and re- 
lieving them of passengers and cargo and 
keeping them provisioned and fueled. He 
gave as one of his chief reasons for his 
expectations of fast air-transport develop- 
ment the fact that it takes but one per 
cent. as much capital to develop a landing 
field and signal-light an air route as it 
takes to develop a railway. An air-route 
costs infinitely less than an automobile 
road. Railways and their equipment must 
be created and managed by great corpora- 
tions, communities and individuals being 
their servants. Hard-surfaced roads fit 
for automobiles are built only by vast co- 
operative effort and at great cost to tax- 
payers. But the air vehicle needs no road 
bed. 

In air transport, students believe and 
experience indicates that communities will 
develop landing fields and lights, for the 
purpose of attracting trade and insuring 
their own progress, and that various agen- 
cies, companies and individuals in America 
asking no governmental help, will utilize 
them, variously and fully, establishing 
regular lines of air transport wherever 
there is the slightest promise of good 
profit. 

It is a fact that railway development in 
America took forty years, but it may safely 
be asserted that general enthusiasm for the 
nation’s business, progress and comfort may 
develop air transport on an even larger, 
that is, a more far-reaching scale, within 
the five years of Captain Rickenbacker’s 
estimate. 


THE SAVING OF TIME AND MONEY 


Overland air travel has immense advan- 
tages, and while apparently it would be 
far more expensive than railway travel, 
this necessity is more apparent than real. 
In Europe, air travel rates already are low 
enough so that the saving of time over rail 
travel more than compensates for the dif- 
ference in cost, and obviously this will oc- 
cur here, as our facilities develop, for pre- 
cisely the same rule will operate. One of 
the great railway men of England, after 
inspection of his line’s vast terminals in 
London and other large cities, a study of 
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its little stations and ‘a careful analysis of 
the cost of maintaining its rights of way, 
sighed deeply. “If my son has any ten- 
dency to follow in his father’s footsteps 
and devote his life to transportation,” he 
said to me, “and if things go as I believe 
they will, he won’t have to learn the raii- 
way business, he will have to learn the avia- 
tion business.” He spoke with real regret, 
as stage coach owners once did who had 
watched the early railway trains go by. “An 
air right-of-way costs nothing, either to ac- 
quire, to develop or to maintain,” he went 
on mournfully, thinking of the billions which 
railroad rights-of-way have cost. “The cost 
of even the most elaborately lighted and 
graded landing fields is negligible in com- 
parison. to the cost of even a minor railway 
terminal.” That is one fragment of the 
vast argument which will not be wholly 
written for many a long year to come. 


SPEED ON LONG RUNS 


On long runs, of course, there can be 
no comparison between the speeds achiev- 
able by and even normal to airplanes and 
the best that ships and railway trains can 
do. It is a fair estimate that air-travel is 
more than three times as fast as surface 
travel of the very fastest sort. A very 
large part of American travel is that of 
business men and to the business man time 
and money are synonymous terms. Sup- 
pose Lindbergh had been a California busi- 
ness man anxious to make in New York 
City a deal which the man who reached the _ 
metropolis first would capture. Suppose 
he had started from California by plane at 
the same time his rival started by train. 
He would have had time to make the east- 
ward airtrip, close his deal upon Manhat- 
tan Island and fly back to California be- 
fore his train-borne rival even reached New 
York. There is no answer to an argument 
like that—that is, there ought to be and 
need be none, 

The era of big business is merely begin- 
ning in America. More and more are com- 
mercial activities of all kinds conducted on 
a wholesale scale. Already innumerable con- 
cerns extend their manifold activities to all 
parts of the nation. This means the inevit- 
able necessity for the exchange of men (and 
women) between widely separated offices, 
sometimes on one coast and sometimes 
on the other. The era of big business is 
the era of big salaries. The time of the 
high-salaried employe is coin of the realm 
to his or her employer. Take, for example, 
motion picture stars. A single railway 
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; transfer of seven high-salaried players and 
other employes. from the neighborhood of 


Los Angeles to the neighborhood of New 
York recently cost a certain motion picture 
producing company $35,000, quite apart 


from the normal expenses of the railway 


journey. These seven people were under 
contract to be paid an average of well over 
$1,000 a day. The trip took a full week of 
time. It is easy to estimate the saving if 
facilities had been in existence for their 
transfer by aircraft. 

Maughan flew from coast to coast be- 
tween sunrise and sunset.. Lindbergh made 
the trip in two days, stopping half way for 
a night’s sleep—apout twenty-one hours’ 
flying time, actually being in the air fewer 
moments than Maughan was. 

It may be objected that the high-salaried 
motion picture people mentioned above 
would have been unwilling to stand the dis- 
comfort of crowded quarters in an air ve- 
hicle for a day and a night. Allow the voy- 
agers to stop off for the one night between 
coast and coast and sleep in a hotel, as 
Lindbergh did. Give them two days and a 
night for the trip. Even then you would 
be saving three days of their salary-eating 
time, or $15,000. And presently here, as is 
already the case in Europe, planes will be 
equipped with sleeping facilities for night 
travelers. Why not for the transocean hop? 
I have heard those figures of salary sav- 
ings through fast transport discussed sol- 
emnly, practically, by the most important 
men connected with the financial manage- 
ment of a great motion picture company. 

The time of men and often that of wo- 
men crossing the oceans on business is even 
more likely to be valuable than that of men 
and women crossing the Continent. A 
steamship company has given me an esti- 
mate (guesswork, of course, but probably 
fairly accurate) that a third of its passen- 
gers going in both directions across the 
Atlantic every year are travelers on busi- 
ness even in these days when Americans 
are so prosperous that no vacation expense 
overtaxes their pocketbooks. That one-third, 
with this one line, amounts to more than 
25,000 people. Lindbergh crossed the At- 
lantic in 33 hours and 21 minutes. These 


business travelers by sea on an average 


spend more than six days or a business 
week upon the ocean. While drawing sal- 
aries lower in average than those of motion 
picture personnel, they usually are expen- 
sive human beings. Obviously the saving 
of money which would come about through 
sending them by fast airship instead of by 
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slow steamship would be at least three days 
each each way, or six days (a working week 
each) for the two trips. Ocean travel by 
air, therefore (decreasing in cost as it in- 
creased in volume), would accomplish for 
this country a saving of millions annually 
in mere pay for working time, to say noth- 
ing of the other financial advantages of 
high-speed operation. 

And there are reasons other than econ- 
omy of money to make humanity from time 
to time desire fast travel. Ocean voyages 
by ship rest and delight some, but for at 
least as many they are physically agoniz- 
ing, and for most business men the loss of 
time is at least aggravating and sometimes 
almost maddening. 

The partisans of the overland Air Mail, 
who once were but few, but who now in- 
clude almost every business man of enter- 
prise and vim, used to figure up the cost of 
interest alone which would be annually 
saved to our internal commerce through 
hastening the mail transaction of financial 
and commercial business, especially the 
transit of actual money or its equivalent. 
The figures were amazing. Some one gave 
Lindbergh letters to bring from the coast 
to New York and others gave him letters to 
take from New York to Europe. - If any of 
these contained money or checks an incom- 
parably small sum in interest was lost on 
them during transit. 

Hands have been raised in horrified pro- 
test when certain minds have considered 
the cost of establishing what Lindbergh 
among others has suggested, an artificial 
“floating island” midway in the Atlantic 
to serve as an overnight comfort station 
or a distress port for trans-ocean planes, 
a point for refueling, revictualling, rewat- 
ering, repairing, if necessary, and, perhaps, 
when desirable, a place for a fine night’s 
sleep. Of course such a contrivance (which 
has been pronounced perfectly possible by 
exact scientists) would cost a lot of money. 
But what do docks for ocean going ships 
cost? What do harbor-dredging and main- 
tenance cost? The same thing—a lot of 
money. The cost of mid-ocean floating 
airports would be small compared to the 
cost of seaport terminal facilities and their 
accessories for ocean vessels, for no vast 
sums would need to be paid for shore 
privileges, dredging and other channel 
maintenance. 


THE ROLE OF RADIO IN AIR-TRAVEL 


As Captain Lindbergh watched the 
Derby, England’s most famous horse race, 
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his attention wandered from the great con- 
test which held tens of thousands en- 
thralled as no other spectacle can hold an 
Englishman. The speed of an approxi- 
mately two-minute horse with an ultimate 
traveling capacity of only a very few 
miles at that (for the horse) high rate, 
naturally did not interest the airman who 
had just traveled 8,610 miles without 
stopping at the rate of 107 miles plus per 
hour. While in the adjoining box the 
‘English Royal family with fascinated eyes 
watched the horses, the eyes of the world’s 
greatest jockey of the new and more effi- 
cient steed were fixed on certain buzzing 
airplanes and captive balloons, from which 
surface traffic was being directed on the 
roads near Epsom Downs, the experts in 
the aircraft being in constant and efficient 
wireless communication with their co- 
workers on ground level. Radio from and 
to aircraft is an old story now. The addi- 
tion of the wireless telephone to other 
equipment will be general in aircraft of 
commercial passenger-carrying size. Wire- 


less communication conditions are as good . 


in planes as they are on ships at sea, and 
much better than on railway trains. Thus 
even during the thirty-three hours of a 
trans-continental crossing, or the approxi- 
mately similar period of an ocean cross- 
ing by air, passengers will not be cut off 
from necessary or even merely convenient 
verbal contact with their stationary friends 
and associates upon the surface, and pilots 
will be kept constantly informed as to 
weather conditions ahead of them and other 
matters of importance. 

The accomplishment of Lindbergh’s en- 
gine, like the evident efficiency of the model 
of his plane, were wonderful. They showed 
immense advance over the engines and 
plane designs of a few years ago. But his- 
tory teaches us that they were crude by 
comparison to that which will have been 
perfected in five, ten, twenty-five years, 
half a century. Search your library for a 
picture of a Civil War-time locomotive and 
another of a steamship of that period. Com- 
pare these with the easily obtained pic- 


tures of the locomotives and the steamships 
of today. The best of then and the least 
of now look like members of wholly dif- 
ferent mechanical species. 


TRANSOCEAN AIRLINE IN TEN YEARS 


Ten years is the time which Captain Lind- 
bergh thinks possibly may elapse before 
passenger-carrying commercial flying will 
be in regular operation between America 
and Europe, but he expects it to be com- 
petently in operation sooner. General Wil- 
liam Mitchell endorses Lindbergh’s views, 
expecting, ere long, planes comfortably and 
safely carrying fifty passengers eAch, and 
capable of traveling at 200 miles an hour 
and even of landing without accident on or- 
dinary or even rough ground. Both experts 
believe that the application of the well de- 
veloped shock-absorber principle is all that 
is required to make this possible. 

Every real expert in the world agrees 
with Captain Lindbergh and General Mitch- 
ell that air travel is safer now than most 
people believe, because our attention is at- 
tracted to such disasters and accidents as 
happen with this comparatively new method 
of travel, while we are not mentally im- 
pressed at all by those which happen in 
travel by the older methods. I have said 
this many times in writing about aeronau- 
tics and have proved it by actual measure- 
ment of newspaper space devoted to acci- 
dents of all kinds. One death in aeronau- 
tics, at the present time, will get scores of 
times as much space as one death by almost 
any other means not involving crime. Only 
a very small proportion of single deaths 
by accident are mentioned in the larger 
newspapers even of the regions in which 
the deaths occur. Only an epochally strange 
accident killing one, or half a dozen, will be 
generally printed throughout the country. 
But every aeronautical mishap which in- 
volves a single death or even a serious in- 
jury will be wired from one end of the na- 
tion to the other, and if the mishap is un- 
usual will be cabled overseas, always to 
be headlined in the press. Aeronautics, 
being new and therefore unusual, is news. 
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The | Shen al ovine Fl:oht From 


America to Germany _ 


E second transocean flight within a 
fortnight was successfully accom- 
plished in the forty hours between 
Saturday morning, June 4, and Sunday eve- 
ning, June 5, when the Bellanca plane Co- 
lumbia, with Clarence Chamberlin as pilot 
and Charles Levine, the owner of the plane, 
as passenger and assistant pilot, completed 
a successful non-stop “hop” from Roosevelt 
Field, Long Island, to Helfta, a suburb of 
EHisleben, in the historic Province of Sax- 
ony, Germany, 110 miles southwest of Ber- 
lin. The actual measured distance tra- 
versed, as calculated by the United States 
Geological Survey, was 3,905 miles, as 
against the Survey’s figures of 3,610 miles 
-eredited to Lindbergh. Counting detours 
the distance traversed in the non-stop 
flight exceeded 4,000 miles. 
The precise time of the take-off was 
6:05:27 A. M.; the landing in Germany was 


forced, on account of fuel shortage, at 12:50 | 


A. M., Monday, June 6, New York time (7 
A. M. German time) after 48 hours of con- 
tinuous flight. The machine when it alighted 
on German soil after its flight of over 
4,000 miles, was in perfect condition. As 
soon as the plane was refueled the airmen 
started for Berlin. The weather was bad; 
rain was falling, the clouds hung low, ob- 
stinate winds impeded their progress, the 
compass was out of commission, and the 
country unfamiliar to the pilot, hence, in- 
stead of proceeding direct toward Berlin, 
Chamberlin lost his way in the dense, low- 
hanging clouds, veering to the south instead 
of continuing northeast. After they had 
traveled 116 miles, a sufficient distance to 
have carried them to Berlin, realizing that 
they had gone astray in the thick weather, 
and moreover that their second supply of 
gasoline was nearly exhausted, they brought 
the plane down to what from the air ap- 
peared to be a safe landing place in a 
meadow. But when the plane touched the 
earth, Chamberlin found he was in a swamp, 
where the ground was so soft that the 
wheels sank deep into the mush; the plane 
dipped forward in the marsh and the pro- 
peller was shattered, but this was the only 
damage done. Further progress was impos- 
sible, and the aviators climbed out, ex- 
tremely fatigued from their long vigil and 
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tense strain, but otherwise in excellent 
physical condition. They proved to have 
landed at the Village of Klinge, near Kott- 
bus, seventy miles southeast of Berlin. 

On the flight over the sea Levine occa- 
sionally relieved the pilot, but neither of 
them obtained more than a few moments’ 
sleep in the eighteen hours preceding their 
take-off or in the forty-three hours of their 
flight. During the flight they ate only a — 
few sandwiches. : 

A history of the flight was written jointly 
by the two navigators. In this description © 
they state that before they had flown 100 
miles from Long Island they discovered 
that the induction compass was inoperative 
and they were dependant on an antiquated 
magnetic compass which functioned indif= | 
ferently. This threw them out of their 
course, and they were further impeded by 
headwinds when they were a short distance 
beyond Cape Cod. The situation was so 
serious that they discussed turning back, 
but decided they would rather face disaster 
and death in the open sea than the jeers of 
the public over failure, hence they boldly 
struck out and reached the open sea two 
and a half hours behind their schedule. 
Dauntlessly they faced the dangers ahead 
of them. They encountered dense fog 500 
miles east of Newfoundland and rose 15,000 
feet to clear it, but in vain, whereupon they 
veered south and passed out of it. They 
were unaware of their location, speculating _ 
whether they would strike Ireland, France 
or Spain, until the S. S. Mauretania came 
in view. By consulting the steamship 
schedules they learned the hour she left 
Southampton and from these data computed 
their proximity to Lands End, England. 
After entering the Channel, the clouds were 
so dense, that they rose over 20,000 feet and 
remained at this altitude for several hours 
during the night, in a temperature of 18 de- 
grees, and did not venture down until 
dawn; it was only then that they were able 
to locate themselves but this was largely 
guess work. 

The log of the journey as officially re- 
ported was as follows: 

Saturday. 
6:05:27 A. M.—Left Roosevelt Field, N. Y. 
8:00 A. M.—Passed North West Pert, Mass. 
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Route of the Chamberlin-Levine flight from New York to Germany 


12:06 P. M.—Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 
1:10 P. M._Le Have Harbor, Nova Scotia. 
3:00 P. M.—Wedge Island, Nova Scotia. 
5:30 P. M.—Reported fifty miles South St. 
; Pierre Miquelon by S. S. Salacia. 
6:20 P. M.—Cape Race (open sea). 
Sunday 
11:30 A. M.—Circled S. S. Mauretania, 360 miles 
west of Scilly Islands, England. 
3:20 P. M.—Land’s End, southwest tip of 
England. 
.4:10 P. M.—Plymouth, England. 
6:00 P. M.—Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
fog). 
11:08 P. M.—Dortmund, Germany (way lost in 
fog). 
Monday 
12:50 A. M.—Landed at Hisleben, 
; (fuel exhausted). 
3:45-A. M.—Landed at village of Klinge, near 
Kottbus, seventy miles south- 
east of Berlin. 


France (dense 


Germany 


The departure from Roosevelt Field was 
dramatic. It was not known until the actual 
moment of the start who would fly with 
Chamberlin. Just before the take-off Cham- 
berlin turned toward the crowd and beck- 
oned. A short, stoutish man, his face set 
firmly, responded; he ran from behind the 
mass of people, where he had not been ob- 
served, hatless, wearing ordinary clothes 
and a leather vest instead of a coat, quickly 
climbed into the cockpit and crouched down 
beside the pilot. It proved to be Charles 
Levine, the owner of the plane. No one ex- 
cept the pilot and his personal attorney 
was in the secret. Levine’s wife was pres- 
ent at the take-off. When she realized that 
her husband had entered the cockpit, she 
stared incredulously, and when she heard the 
roar of the motor and saw the plane start 
down the runway she cried out: “Oh, he’s 
not going! He’s not going!” and was al- 
most overcome. 

The first take-off proved a false start. 
The machine ran down the runway a few 


hundred feet, turned off the course and — 
stopped. Despite the heavy load, Chamber- 
lin turned it quickly and taxied up to the 
starting point again. He turned the ma- 
chine around with great dexterity as though 
it were a motor car, and started a second 
time further back from the runway. This 
second take-off was perfect. Chamberlin 
opened the motor wide, the plane started 
rapidly and before he had gone 2,500 feet 
he left the ground; soon the plane began to 
rise rapidly and in an incredibly short time, 
considering its load, had glided into the 
higher altitudes and was off to the other 
continent, its golden wings glistening in 
the morning sun. 

The journey as described by Mr. Levine 
was made under fine flying conditions until 
they were several hundred miles at sea. 
They then encountered sleet and _ hail, 
through which they moved for twelve hours, 
flying at heights varying from 300 feet to 
17,000 feet. Their time from Cape Race to 
the British Isles was twenty-one hours. 
When they reached the Channel the meteor- 
ological conditions became very unfavorable, 
and the clouds so dense that they soared 
upward to an altitude of 15,000 feet and 
more. From the Scilly Islands they flew 
over Boulogne-sur-Mer, which at first they 
mistook for Bremen; then they headed east 
to Belgium. The wind was unfavorable and 
the fogs they encountered in Belgium were 
almost impenetrable. They persevered and 
by skillful study succeeded in again finding 
their way, turning northeastwardly until 
they reached Holland; here the fog became 
so thick that they again lost their way; 
finally they found themselves over a city, 
which proved to be Bremerhaven, Germany. 
The weather conditions had grown so se- 
rious that Chamberlin almost decided to 
land, but finding that they were then over 
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“water he decided to continue. Higher and 
higher they flew until they passed an alti- 
‘tude of over 2,000 feet before they emerged 
from the fog and clouds, and found them- 
‘selves over Germany. They were not even 
then sure of their location, but pursued a 
course which they believed was in the di- 
rection of Berlin. The plane was brought 
down within a hundred feet of the earth us 
it passed a field where farmhands were at 
work. These laborers shouted to them, giv- 
ing them the direction of Berlin, and nodded 
to indicate that the plane was headed that 
way. Chamberlin and Levine noted by this 
time that the gasoline was running low, at 
least five hours and the equivalent of gas 
having been lost in the detours and ascents 
in order to avoid the storms. At length 
the pilot saw what appeared from above as 
a favorable landing field, to which he made 
a perfect descent. This place proved to be 
Helfta, at the outskirts of Eisleben, the town 
in Saxony where Martin Luther was born 
and died. Then came the flight to Kottbus. 
As soon as possible the propeller was re- 
paired and it was found that in all other 


respects the plane was in fine condition. 
The Columbia was lifted from the marsh 
near Kottbus and at 4:15 P. M. (German 
time), Tuesday, June 7, took the air for 
Berlin. The Columbia was sighted at 
Berlin, accompanied by a dozen German 
planes, at 5:30 o’clock, and there arose a 
great roar of welcome from the 150,000 or 
more persons gathered at the Tempelhofer 
Field. The American flag was run up the 
main flagstaff of the airdrome. The Colum- 
bia first circled the City of Berlin and 
then headed back to the field, where a per- 
fect landing was made. The greatest en- 
thusiasm prevailed and the bands struck 
up “The Star-Spangled Banner” and other 
American airs. Jacob G. Schurman, the 
American Ambassador at Berlin, formally 
greeted the fliers in a laudatory address, 
saying: 

Welcome to the aviator who made the first 
non-stop flight from New York to Germany 
and covered the greatest distance ever made 
in continuous flight. In accomplishing this 
wonderful exploit you have at the same time 


enlarged our vision of the possibilities of 
human achievement. 


Wide World 


Clarence Chamberlin (at left): and Charles Levine photographed just before starting on their 
flight to Germany 
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Wide World 


The Wright-engined Bellanca monoplane Columbia, piloted by Clarence Chamberlin and. 
carrying Charles Levine as passenger, taking off from Roosevelt Field, Long Island, N. Y., 
on its flight to Germany 


We Americans here are proud of you. The 
American people are proud of you. We all 
congratulate you most enthusiastically—con- 
gratulate you and salute you as the conqueror 
of the ocean and the champion of the air. 

I hail you also as the celestial messenger of 
good-will and friendship from the American 
people to the German people—friends united 
over the ocean throughout the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, and now, please Heaven, 
also more closely through the air in the 
twentieth century and all centuries to follow. 

I am delighted that you and your companion 


- in your flight, Levine, arrive in Germany in 


such excellent condition, and beg you both to 
come with me now to the American Embassy, 
where you will be my guests. 


The Burgomaster of Berlin, also the Ger- 
man Minister of Commerce each extended 
formal greetings. 

Laurel leaves were placed on the plane’s 
propeller and all the platforms in the vi- 
cinity were piled high with floral tributes. 
A formal reception was tendered the fliers 
by President Von Hindenburg on Wednes- 
day, followed by a reception by Chancellor 
Marx. On Thursday they were entertained 
at luncheon by Foreign Minister Strese- 
mann; and this was followed by a dinner 
in their honor at the City Hall and a gala 


performance of the Civic Opera given un- 
der the Quspices of the Berlin municipal 
authorities. 


The designer of the Columbia was Giu- 
seppe Bellanca. It was not built for a trans- 
atlantic flight. It is a regular stock plane 
built in the factory of the Wright Aeronau- 
tical Corporation at Paterson, N. J., where 
Mr. Bellanca, at the time, was chief plane 


designer. Before the transocean flight it 
had flown 80,000 miles, part of the time as 
a reserve plane on a Western Air Mail route. 
It was used as an exhibition plane and has 
won several racing contests. At the Ses- 
quicentennial Exposition at Philadelphia in 
1926 it won two prizes for speed and ef- 
ficiency. Early this year it was used at 
Long Island to establish a new record for 
sustained flight and was successful, remain- 
ing aloft 51 hours 2 minutes and 11 seconds, 
a world record. After this endurance test 
it was announced that the plane would at- 
tempt the transaceanic flight and the ma- 
chine was at once put into condition. 

The Columbia’s wing spread is 46 feet 
6 inches, and her length over all 26 feet 


9 inches. Her height is 8 feet 9 inches, 
with a wing area of 272 feet. The chord 
of the wing's is 6 feet 7 inches. She has a 


speed range up to 180 miles. 

The gasoline tank is piano-shaped, divided 
into two compartments, with a capacity of 
325 gallons. There are two additional tanks 
with a capacity of 65 gallons, which feed the 
motor by gravity. They are kept full by a 
motor driven pump, with a hand pump alter- 
native. In addition, an extra supply of gas 
for this flight was contained in thirteen 
five-gallon tins, which were placed on the 
shelf of the gas tank. As they were emptied 
these were to be thrown out in the flight. 
Thus the total gas supply at the start was 
455 gallons, four more than Lindbergh car- 
ried. 

The Columbia is a semi-cantilever high 
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wing monoplane, with complete cabin en- 
closure for pilot and passenger. The fusel- 
age is in three sections, the engine mount, 
the cabin seats and the tail. It is made of 
welded chrome-molybdenum steel, covered 
with fabric saturated seven times and 
varnished. The wings are of wood, wire 
and fabric; the struts leading from the bot- 
tom of the fuselage to the centre of the 
wing are of spruce. The central space of 
the wings is roofed in aero-foil shape with 
transparent covering. ° 

The total weight at the take-off was 5,418 
pounds, 470 pounds in excess of the weight 
when the duration flight was commenced 
and 300 pounds more than Lindbergh’s 
plane; the empty plane weighed 1,850 
pounds; it was equipped with a 200 horse- 
power radial, air-cooled Wright Whirlwind 
motor. 

Before the construction of his own plane 
“Captain Lindbergh made two unsuccessful 
efforts to purchase the Columbia for his 
projected transocean flight. 

Charles A. Levine, owner of the Columbia, 
was born at North Adams, Mass., March 
17, 1897. His parents moved to Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in 1899. As a boy Levine attended 
public school, and in his youth was with 
his father in the metal business and was 
always interested in motors, aviation and 
electric transmission. He amassed a for- 
tune estimated at $5,000,000 after the war 
in handling shell casings and ammunition 
supplies. His early enthusiasm for avia- 
tion revived after he had acquired a for- 
tune, and recently he purchased a plane, 
which he used regularly. He had been re- 
ceiving instructions from Chamberlin, the 
pilot whom he accompanied, and he was re- 
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garded as a skillful amateur flier. When 
the Sikorsky plane S-35, which was wrecked 
with the loss of two lives in the attempted 
take-off for Paris, was being prepared for 
the flight, Mr. Levine offered $25,000 to be 
taken along as a passenger. Mr. Levine in 
1917 married Grace S. Nova, daughter of 
County Judge Milton and Pauline Nova of 
Brooklyn. He lives at Belle Harbor, where 
he has a beautiful home. The family con- 
sists of himself and his wife and two daugh- 
ters, Eloyse, 9 years of age, and Ardeth, 9 
months. He is active in Masonic circles. 
Clarence D. Chamberlin was born at 
Dennison, Iowa, in 1894; he attended public 
school and later entered Iowa State Col- 
lege, where he majored in electrical engi- 
neering. He was in the automobile business 


at Dennison when war was declared and © 


at once enlisted, entering the Signal Corps, 
but soon changed to the flying branch, be- 
coming a flying cadet. Late in 1917 he 
was commissioned Lieutenant and was sent 
to Kelly Field as a test pilot; he was so 
useful in that capacity that he was kept 
there until the armistice. After the war he 
began dealing with racing planes and be- 
came a test pilot for the Wright Corpora- 
tion at Paterson. His flying career was 
full of adventure and he met with numerous 
mishaps, but by extraordinary skill as a 
pilot escaped with. his life. He is re- 
garded as one of the best qualified pilots 
in the country. His ambition to achieve 
the extraordinary was realized when he 
was permitted to go aloft with Bert Acosta 
in the Bellanca plane to make the endur- 
ance test, which broke all previous records; 
as a result of this he was chosen as pilot 
for the transoceanic flight. 
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Diagram of the Columbia, the airplane used by Chamberlin and Levine in their flight from 
America to Germany 
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The First sl rancarline Flight : 4 


By LIEUTENANT WALTER HINTON 


PILOT OF THE NC-4 


was made by the United States Navy 

seaplane, the NC-4, in May, 1919. It 
was not a sporting proposition but a naval 
manoeuvre planned and executed with all 
the scientific preparation and care that 
characterizes any other operation in our 
navy. Aside from its historical importance 
it proved that the ocean could be crossed 
by aircraft; and that was the chief objec- 
tive. 

Four giant seaplanes, or flying boats, 
were under construction at the Curtiss 
plant in Garden City, L. I., at the time of 
the armistice. The Navy Department had 
planned to use a number of these machines 
in bombing operations against the enemy. 
Measuring 126 feet between wing tips and 
with hull and tail structure more than 68 
feet in length, they were so large that the 
Chief of Naval Operations had decided to 
have them flown into the war zone rather 
than ship them by boat. So when hostilities 
ceased, the navy simply went ahead with 
its plan, to fly the planes across the Atlantic 
and thus carry out a new kind of naval 
manoeuvre. 

Our initial preparations were completed 
and orders had been issued in Washington 
before The London Daily Mail offered its 
£10,000 prize which was to send several 
British planes to Newfoundland where they 
were prepared for the hop across—a great 
jump between the two hemispheres without 
stopping. Our flight was not meant to be 
a hop. It was to be done in such a manner 
that a thousand seaplanes might pattern 
their flights after it, if necessary. 

The NC-1, NC-8 and NC-4 were finally 
assigned to this manoeuvre. The NC-2 had 
been so badly damaged by a gasoline fire 
on the dock at the Rockaway (L.1I.) Naval 
Air Station that it was decided to leave her 
behind. The three planes had flown from 
Rockaway to Trepassey, Newfoundland, 
1,150 statute miles, by May 15, and the 
next day, following a thorough overhauling, 
they were prepared to carry out the orders, 
issued a month previously, that their com- 
manders take advantage of the middle of 
May, moon. 

Each plane had a crew of four or five. 
We wore fur-lined flying suits over our 
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naval uniforms, silk socks under woolen 
ones, and fur-lined boots and helmets. At 
6 o’clock in the evening of May 16 we took 
off and headed straight for the open sea. 
Our course lay eastward to the Azores and 
thence to Lisbon, Portugal. Between New- 
foundland and the other side a line of some 
sixty destroyers had been stationed to help 
us in every way possible, and save us if 
we crashed en route. 

Our four 400-horsepower Liberty engines 
hummed monotonously as we sped off in 
the fading light, maintaining an altitude 
of 600 feet above the water. We saw the 
NC-3 disappear ahead into the night. Look- 
ing back we could not see the NC-1. We 
were alone with about 1,300 miles to go 
before landing at Horta, our designated re- 
fueling stop in the Azores. 

The stars came out cheerily. We put 
the NC-4 up to 1,000 feet. Ahead and so 
far below that she looked like a toy on a 
lake in the park, we saw a destroyer bril- 
liantly lighted and sending star shells up 
to signal her position. We checked her 
off the chart. The destroyers were passed 
as regularly as railway stations. The moon 
seemed to appear as if by magic, and its 
rays brightened the edges of the wings and 
glinted off the helmets of the men in the 
open cockpits, as one after another we went 
off watch and below, inside the hull, where 
there were sandwiches and hot coffee. 

A dark, forbidding form suddenly took 
shape dead ahead, and we veered off to 
avoid striking the NC-3 if she happened 
to be flying at slower speed than our craft. 
We grew accustomed to the biting cold 
and were rather thankful that the field 
of icebergs off Newfoundland had been left 
behind. At Trepassey, before the start, our 
motors were so cold that we had to heat 
the oil before putting it in each engine; 
and now at our altitude the air had a 
freezing bite to it whenever we exposed 
our faces or hands. Toward morning, how- 
ever, we relaxed somewhat, for the fifteenth 
destroyer was passed and we were confident 
of making Horta without difficulty. 

A few minutes later we saw a dull spot 
ahead. We thought it was rain until the 
NC-4 nosed into it and we found ourselves 
plunging through a blinding, suffocating 
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fog. We could see nothing. It was like 
crawling about the folds of a wet, gray 
blanket. We put the NC-4 up to 3,000 
feet and flew by dead reckoning, without 
trying to find more destroyers. 

Both clouds and fog lay above us. Rodd, 
our radio operator, sent word out to the 
vessels, and two destroyers reported no visi- 
bility on the surface, but destroyer No. 21 
was more encouraging; she could see for 
ten miles where she lay waiting for us to 
pass. Down we went and cruised low over 
the waves. 


AZORES SIGHTED 


A line of black rocks appeared in front 
of us—the island of Flores. We were jubi- 
lant. A check on our oil and gas indicated 
that we had enough fuel to take us past 
Horta and into Ponta Delgada; but as we 
were considering this with Commander Read 
the fog closed in again, and there we were, 
skirting the coast, missing destroyer No. 23 
and knowing that we would be lucky indeed 
to find land again. Luck was with us. The 
: fog split open and we saw the northern tip 
a of Fayal Island. Horta lay off to the south. 

When a small port appeared we believed 
it to be Horta and came down to find that 
Horta still lay some miles distant. Up we 
went again and between gusts of damp 
__-. Shroudlike mist caught sight of the U. S. S. 
" Columbia, which we knew was riding in 

Horta Harbor. We had been in the air 
15 hours and 13 minutes on the most diffi- 

cult leg of our flight. 
Our success, however, was relatively small 
compared to the gallant endeavors of the 
; crews in the NC-1 and NC-3. Ill luck had 
f been their lot from the moment they en- 
tered the fog. No loopholes had appeared 
for them; they had been compelled to fly 
through it blindly. The NC-3 had five solid 
hours of rain squalls and mist which made 
~ it impossible at times to see the water un- 
‘ derneath. She kept up for fifteen hours 
i and a half; then without any means of 
knowing where they were her crew had to 
bring the NC-3 to the surface. And what 

a surface! 

The waves were chasing one another at 
galloping speed, sometimes rising thirty 
| feet, and the big plane, a giant in the air, 
soon became a very small craft riding 
\ through a storm. She had landed in a 
| | twelve-foot sea and this had so damaged 
ex . her control surfaces that she could not have 
Se stepped into the air again. On the surface 
sy | 


her wireless could receive messages but was 
) mander Towers picked up word that the de- 
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unfit for sending them: so when Com- 
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stroyers were searching for the NC-3 west 
instead of south of Flores, he knew that 
he must drift on the surface with the wind, 
using the NC-3 as a sailboat, tail first. 

All that day.and night the NC-3 rode the 
waves. After twenty-two hours of this the 
wing tip on the left was washed away and 
one of the crew had to crawl out on the 
right wing to prevent the other from being 
submerged. All hands took turns at steer- 
ing, those off watch resting in sodden quar- 
ters, drinking oily, rusty water from the 
radiators and eating salty sandwiches and 
water-logged chocolate. Late in the morn- 
ing they sighted Pico, 7,000 feet of volcanic 
cone above the surface, but observations 
proved the NC-3 about forty-five miles 
southeast of Fayal. Could they make land? 

No, not the land they saw, for the fuel 
tanks held less than two hours’ supply and 
both waves and wind were against them. 
They must ride in the other direction, east- 
ward toward Ponta Delgada. So they saw 
the friendly Pico die away in the distance 
and the five of them cheered each other 
and fought on. The wind blew them south- 
ward for some time. Bits of the plane com- 
menced tearing loose. Steering became in- 


LIEUTENANT WALTER HINTON 


Pilot of the NC-4 on its flight across the 
Atlantic 
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creasingly difficult because of the loss of 
controls. They trailed canvas buckets in 
the water on either side to assist in steering. 


NC-3 REACHES AZORES AFTER STRUGGLE 


Observations were taken constantly for 
twenty-five hours after sighting Pico, and 
finally they calculated that they could run 
the engines and make Ponta Delgada in 
two hours. And they did. Land appeared. 
The U. S. S. Harding came racing toward 
them. They signaled for her to stand off; 
and then they taxied over the breakwater. 
The whole world cheered their feat when 
the news flashed out that they had turned 
up alive and well after sixty-four hours 
battling through 205 miles of storm-swept 
sea. The gloriously battered NC-8 could 
not continue, however. 

Nor could the NC-1. She had been forced 
down by the fog about 100 miles west of 
Flores. For five hours she taxied on the 
surface, when the steamer Ionia came up 
and Commander Bellinger agreed that all 
hands should go aboard. The NC-1 was 
towed for a time, but the line broke and 
handling her in the terrifically rough sea 
seemed impossible. Before the Ionia had lost 
sight of her she slipped beneath the waves. 

We went alone in the NC-4 from Horta 
to Ponta Delgada on May 20 and on May 
27 struck out for Lisbon. The water in 
the harbor was rather rough, so that in 
taking off we were considerably jarred, and 
Commander Read’s compass was jolted cut 
of the gimbals. This threw it off a few 
‘points, so that when we steered by it, we 
were actually headed for Cape Town, South 

' Africa. Our radio kept us in touch with a 
‘destroyer, however, and we thus checked our 
course, passed over the destroyer and on, 
through rain and mist, at an average speed 
of ninety-three miles an-hour, to Lisbon. 
From there we flew up to Plymouth, Eng- 
land, arriving on May 31. The NC-4 had 
flown 4,526 miles since her departure from 
Rockaway. 


RESULTS OF FLIGHT. 


There had been no saving of time in her 
trip across, no speed records and, J am in- 
clined to think, no great amount of daring. 
Every officer in the Navy is accustomed to 
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‘taking chances in line of duty; and he looks 


upon his flying job, if he is an aviator, just 
as the officer of a surface vessel considers 
his. But we had learned a great deal about 
long-distance flying on that trip, as some 
of the auxiliary apparatus had withstood 
every test, while other equipment failed ut- 
terly. 

None of us thought much of radio direc- 
tion finding until we had to resort to it in 
order to check our course. Then we knew 
it would be essential in all practical, com- 
mercial or military flights of the future. 
We proved conclusively that the problems 


of transocean flying included: ability to. 


fix position by instruments, ability to fly 
through fog to an unseen goal, ability to 
alight on the ocean in case of need, or on 
something more substantial than a tossing 
wave. 

The great Italian pilot, de Pimedo, flying 
from Newfoundland to the Azores this May, 
was forced down by fog within a few miles 
of the islands, exactly as were the NC-1 
and NC-3 eight years ago. He was flying 
a heavily laden machine, and while he might 
have kept on through the fog, he could not 
have reached Europe, for he did not have 
enough fuel. Captain Lindbergh was able 
to conquer the fog by pushing through it 
because he had enough fuel to take him 
where he wanted to go, and his: destination 
was the Continent, not an island in mid-At- 
lantic. I mention this to explain to the 
layman how it is that some flights fail 
where others succeed. 
kind of flight one is trying to make. 

The flight of the NC planes was pioneer- 
ing in the form of a naval manoeuvre; it 
showed the world what a fleet of seaplanes 
might do in the future. De Pinedo’s four- 
continent flight shows the progress made 
during the last eight years in both planes 
and motors, high-lift wings and durability 
of parts. He can fly further on the same 
quantity of gasoline than the NC planes in 
1919, he gets more power out of his engines 
for each gallon of fuel consumed, and like 
all machines today his seaplane can carry 
more of a load for each horsepower than 
those which were the best of their type 
when they made the first Atlantic flight. 


It depends upon the 
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- Notable Becodes | in the History 
of Flying, 


By COURTENAY W. HALSEY 


RANSOCEANIC flying has always 
tempted the adventurous aeronaut be- 
cause, far more frequently than land 
flying, it offers difficulties that test the in- 
genuity and daring of the flyer to the ut- 
most extent. It has been attempted with 
varying degrees of success in every type of 
airerat t; 
from bal- 
f-0-0' 1 S *t 0 
bombers, 
over a period 
of nearly 150 
years. 

The first 
successful 
flight over a 
large body of 
water, which 
is on record, 
was made by 
two daring 
innovators, 
Tnagere ne t 
Blanchard 
and Dr. John 


stances of unparalleled danger.’’ After this 
feat, which was undoubtedly a piece of 
sheer luck, as the aeronauts had no con- 
trol of their craft, a long period elapsed 
during which balloons were repeatedly ex- 
perimented with and found impracticable 
for most purposes, and rigid and non-rigid 
dirigibles: and heavier-than-air craft were 
invented and developed. It was in one of 
the latter, a monoplane, that Louis Blériot 
crossed the English Channel a second time 
on July 25, 1909, nearly 125 years after the 
first venture. His flight caused a tremen- 
(dous sensation in Europe and America, and 
suggested forcibly to many for the first 
{time the possibilities of the use of planes 
hy an invading army in case of war, a fore- 
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boding that was fulfilled during the World 
War. 

Meanwhile American aviation, somewhat 
late to enter the game, was making rapid 
progress; so much so that Walter Wellman 
envisioned the possibility of a transatlantic 
flight and prepared to undertake it in the 

America, 

a 228-foot di- 
rigible de- 
signed by 
Melvin Vani- 
man.- He 
started from 
Atlantic 
City,e. Neds 
on Oct. 15, 
19:150 (and 
after drift- 
ing and sail- 
ing for over 
0 shiorhrise 
covering a 
_distance of 
1,008 miles, 


was _ forced 
J effries, an vnacrecs to come down 
American, ie ee ere ‘ at sea. His 

~leutena u ‘ rown, Navigator (at rig ya 

who on. Jan. Yaptain J. Alcock, pilot, British Air Force officers, wHo in attempt, 
7, 1785, 1919 made the first non-stop flight in an airplane across the though 
crossed the Atlantic un success- 
English ful, proved 
Channel from Dover to Calais in a _ the idea not unfeasible, and if the World 
hydrogen-filled balloon “under circum- War had not intervened the Atlantic might 


have been crossed much earlier. 

The first actual flight across the Atlantic 
was made by the NC-4, a United States 
Navy seaplane, commanded by Lieut. Com- 
mander A. C. Read, which, with two sister 
planes, the NC-1 and the NC-8, left Tres- 
passey, Newfoundland, on May 17, 1919. 
The NC-4, after a flight of 15 hours and 13 
minutes, reached Horta in the Azores, a 
distance of 1,250 miles, but the other planes 
lost their way in a fog and were forced to 
alight on the water a short distance from 
the islands, where they were picked up by 
destroyers. After stopping several days, 
the NC-4 went on to Lisbon and finally 
London, having covered a total of 2,472 
miles in 26 hours, 51 minutes actual flying 


LIEUT. COMMANDER A. C. READ 
The American naval officer who in 1919 made 


the first actual flight across the Atlantic in an 
airplane, the NC-4 


time. This flight was marked by the elab- 
orate precautions taken to ensure the safe- 
ty of the aviators, a veritable chain of ships 
being stretched between the two continents 
which maintained constant wireless com- 


‘munication with the planes. 


Logically, the next achievement was a 
non-stop transatlantic flight and_ this 
dream was realized only a month later. 
On June 14, 1919, Captain John Alcock 
and Lieutenant Arthur W. Brown, both 
officers in the British Royal Air force 
(though Brown was American by birth), 
took off from St. John’s, N. F., in a Vick- 
ers-Vimy, twin-engined bombing plane, and 
16 hours and 12 minutes later landed in a 
bog at Clifden, Ireland, their machine a 
wreck, having covered 1,960 miles in a 
single continuous flight at an average speed 
of 120 miles an hour. Like Lindbergh these 
flyers encountered fog and sleet, but were 
able to manoeuvre through them successful- 
ly and win the $50,000 prize offered by The 
London Daily Mail, and were knighted for 
their achievement. 
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The year 1919 is undoubtedly the most 
notable in the history of aeronautics, for 
less than a month after the non-stop plane 


flight the Atlantic was again conquered by — 


the R-34, an English dirigible, which, start-_ 
ing from East Fortune, Scotland, on July 
2, 1919, under the command of Major G. 
H. Scott of the Royal Air Force, landed 
at Mineola, L. I., on July 6, with all but a 
few gallons of her fuel spent. She took 
108 hours and 12 minutes to cross from 
Scotland to America, a distance of 3,130 
miles, but returned to Pulham, England, in 
74 hours and 56 minutes, testimony to the 
fact that a crossing from Europe to 
America presents the more serious diffi- 
culties. 

In October, 1924, the ZR-3, a German 
Zeppelin (now the Los Angeles) made a 
fourth successful crossing of the Atlantic, 
flying from Friedrichshafen, Germany, to 
the Lakehurst Naval Air Station in New 
Jersey, a distance of 5,066 miles, in 81 
hours and i7 minutes. She landed with 
fuel unused that would have taken her as 
far as Chicago, and was never beyond the 
reach of some radio station. 

As the R-34 and the ZR-3 were lighter- 
than-air craft, Captain Charles Lindbergh 
was accordingly the first to break the non- 
stop record for heavier-than-air craft set 
by Alcock and Brown, and his achievement 


MAJOR G. H. SCOTT 


Commander of the British dirigible R-34, whic 
flew across the Atlantic to America 
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Wide World 


SIR ALAN COBHAM 


ime aviator who flew from England to Austra- 
/ lia and back, a distance of 28,000 miles 


may be said to, surpass theirs in that he 
made the trip alone, covered a greater dis- 
tance, and landed with his machine intact. 

There have been other long trips involv- 
ing transoceanic flights, quite as notable as 
the transatlantic feats. The French diri- 
gible Dixmude in 1923 flew from Marseilles 
to the edge of the Sahara Desert and back, 
a distance of 4,500 miles, accomplished in 
118 hours and 41 minutes. In 1924 the 
United States Army planes, taking off from 
Seattle, Washington, made the first flight 
around the world, a distance of 26,103 miles, 
in 175 days; they crossed the Atlantic in 
two “jumps”—from Iceland to Greenland 
and from Greenland to Labrador. Comman- 
der Francesco de Pinedo, in 1925, flew from 
™pme to Japan and back, a distance of 
yo00 miles, and as this article went to 

ess was completing the last stage of a 
},000-mile trip from Rome to Africa and 
lorth and South America; he made the 
fossing from Africa successfully, but was 
yreed down in a storm near the Azores 
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Islands on the return trip from Labrador 
and had to be towed ashore. A remarkable 
long-distance record was established toward 
the end of 1925 and the beginning of 1926 
by Alan Cobham, who flew from London to 
Cape Town, South Africa, and back, a 
distance of 16,130 miles, in 170 hours, and 
who bettered his own record later in the 
year by a flight from London to Mel- 
bourne, Australia, covering 26,000 miles in 
320 hours. 

The American “Good-Will” flyers re- 
cently completed a 20,000-mile trip around 


COMMANDER RICHARD E. BYRD 


American aviator who flew the first airplane 
to the North Pole 
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ROALD AMUNDSEN 


The Norwegian explorer who commanded the 
dirigible Norge on its flight across the North 
Pole in 1926 


South America, stopping at various im- 
portant cities on the way, Buenos Aires be- 
ing the mid-point of the flight. While at 
the latter city, two of the fliers, Captain 
Clinton F. Woolsey and Lieutenant John 
W. Benton, were killed in a mid-air colli- 
sion of planes. The fliers were decorated 
by President Coolidge on their return from 
their three-month trip. 

One of the most sensational flights in the 
history of aeronautics was that of Comman- 
der Richard E. Byrd, who flew over the 
North Pole and Arctic Ocean on May 9, 
1926, covering 1,600 miles in 15 hours and 
50 minutes in a triple-engined navy plane. 
The Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile expedition 
followed close on his tracks, crossing the 
Pole on May 12 in the dirigible Norge. 

The annals of transoceanic flying are, 
unfortunately, marked by quite as many 
tragedies and near-tragedies as successes. 
The first fliers to attempt a non-stop trans- 
atlantic flight, Harry G. Hawker and Lieut. 
Commander Mackenzie Grieve, who, on 
May 18, 1919, flew 1,225 miles from 
Newfoundland in their Sopwith biplane 


and, forced to land in the ocean 850 miles” 
from Ireland, were not heard from for 
six days, but, after being given up for 
lost, were safely landed by a Danish steam-_ 
er. The English dirigible R-38, designed 
for transatlantic flights, was wrecked on 
a trial flight in 1921 with a loss of forty-— 
four lives. In 19238, the French dirigible 
Dixmude fell into the Mediterranean off 
Northern Africa and fifty-two officers and 
men perished. Captain John Rodgers’s 
plane, attempting a non-stop flight from. 
San Francisco to the Hawaiian Islands in 
1925, came down on the Pacific and he and 
a crew of four men were missing for days 
until picked up by a submarine. Last year 
the Sikorsky biplane which Captain René 
Fonck, the famous French ace, was to fly 
across the Atlantic, crashed and burned dur- 
ing the take-off from Mineola. This year 
the plane American Legion, designed to 
compete for the Orteig prize, fell during 
a trial flight, killing Captain Noel Davis 
and Stanton Wooster. Only two weeks be- 
fore Captain Lindbergh’s flight, Captain 


Charles Nungesser and Captain Francois 
Coli, possessors of brilliant war flying rec- 


CAPTAIN FRANCOIS COLI 


The French aviator who set out with Nunges 

ser to fly from Paris to New York and with h 

companion has not been heard of since. 
lost an eye in the World War 
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ords, set off from Le 
Bourget at Paris, and 
disappeared in the 
wastes of the North 
Atlantic. 

The numerous 
search parties which 
have been dispatched 
have found no trace 
of their plane or ex- 
planation of their dis- 
appearance. 


However, as a 
writer on aeronau- 
tics recently pointed 
out, the widespread 
publicity which every 
airplane accident al- 
ways receives, in con- 
trast to accidents in 
other modes of travel- 
ing, gives them an 
unwarranted empha- 
sis and makes them 
appear more frequent 
and serious than is 
actually the case. The 
early days of rail- 
roading were marked 
by quite as many, if 
ot more, accidents 
an has been true of 
viation thus far. 
When one considers 
that in two years of 
German civil aviation, 
during which 55,185 
passengers were car- 
ried and 3,073,171 
miles flown, there 
were only two fatali- 
ties, or one for ap- 
proximately each mil- 
lion and a half miles, 
it is evident that there need be no great 
risk attached to this form of travel. True, 
transocean flying does present more seri- 


pally because of adverse weather condi- 
ions, which are, at present, beyond the 
ssibility of human control, but, accord- 
g to Captain Lindbergh, even these dan- 


ous difficulties than land flying, princi-' 
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LIEUTENANT CHARLES NUNGESSER 
The French airman who had been decorated thirty-nine times for his 
exploits and who has not been heard of since he and Francois Coli left 
Paris in an attempt to fly to New York 


gers could be met with safety by establish- 
ing a series of midocean landing stations 
where planes could land and wait the pass- 
ing of the storms. There is little doubt 
that the recent successful transatlantic 
flight of Clarence Chamberlin, carrying a 
passenger, is a forecast of trips that will 
be a commonplace to the next generation. 


The Wrights’ First Flight at 
Katty Hawk 


By JESSIE E. 


HORSFALL 


Epitor, Aero Digest 


ITH Lindbergh and Chamberlin both 
W\/ victors in the battle against handi- 
caps which hitherto have baffled at- 
tempts at a non-stop transatlantic flight in 
heavier-than-air machines, it is interesting 
to reflect that the two men who blazed the 
way for these tremendous victories con- 
ceived the idea that such a flight was pos- 
sible just a quarter of a century ago, and 
proved it by flying a few feet. It was in 
1902 that Wilbur and Orville Wright made 
those flights in their glider which con- 
vinced them that they could build a heavier- 
than-air device capable of carrying not only 
a passenger but also a motor, thus becom- 
ing automotive, independent of wind and air 
currents, theoretically able to direct itself 
in circumstances of whatever difficulty. 

Much was made at that time of the fact 
that such a machine, if traveling with the 
wind, theoretically would go much faster 
than that wind, as it would perforce treat 
the air as stationary in order to get lifting 
power. It was therefore reckoned that 
speeds upward of sixty miles an hour when 
traveling with the wind could be reasonably 
expected. 

Now we read in The New York Times of 
Lindbergh maintaining a speed of 107 miles 
an hour on his transocean flight; of the in- 
credible achievement, breaking all previous 
human records, of 278% miles an hour by 
Warrant Officer Bonnett in France, Dec. 11, 
1924, and of “Cy” Bettis, on this side, mak- 
ing 248.975 miles per hour in 1925. 

The Wrights’ first flight was, of course, 
infinitely more important than any of these 
later record-breaking flights, for it was the 
first demonstration that human flight in a 
heavier-than-air machine was even possible. 

Returning from the scene of their glider 
experiments at Kitty Hawk, N. C., to Day- 
ton, Ohio, they spent much time in working 
out the lessons which they had learned. 
They wanted, in the first place, an engine 
which would weigh as little as possible while 
furnishing sufficient power. They had very 
little money, but they had faith, which is 
better than money. Some of the engine man- 
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ufacturers to whom they wrote making in- 
quiries, realized this and treated them seri- 
ously, though others did not. One company, 
with vision, replied that they could make an 
engine weighing only 1385 pounds which 
would develop eight horsepower. It consist- 
ed of a single four-inch cylinder with a five- 
inch stroke, and to rate it at eight horse- 
power was probably a gross exaggeration. 
The Wright brothers felt this and decided 
that, instead, they would build an engine 
for themselves. 

Accordingly they worked out careful 
plans for a four-cylinder engine with a 
four-inch stroke, weighing, with all acces- 
sories, a little less than 200 pounds. They 
knew little about engine building, having 
done nothing in that line except to build a 
small power plant to operate their bicycle 
repair shop, but in six weeks they had their 
own engine on the testing block. Having 
made no provision for its lubrication, they 
could test it for only a moment or two * 
a time. On these short tests it show 
about nine horsepower and they decide 
that this would be bettered somewhat wit 
oil in the bearings. This established, th 
engine work was turned over to an as- 
sistant, C. E. Taylor, and the Wright 
brothers. took up the task of working out 
the plane which the engine was to operate. 

During the glider flights of 1902 they 
had caleulated air pressure, made tables 
and gathered other data. That this work 
had been done carefully and even with as- | 
tonishing scientific accuracy was shown by | 
the fact that they really knew what 
“thrust” world be required to keep a cer- 
tain weight in flight, although the problem 
of designing a propeller to supply thi 
thrust was still to be solved. Naturally 
data existed with regard to air propell 
but they had that which had been collec 
with regard to marine propellers, and w 
this as a basis they went ahead, using w 
books they could find in the Dayton Pu 
Library (not abundantly supplied in t 
respect) in which figures on this subj 
were given. Thus they began by maki 
calculations in which they substituted a 
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"pressure for the water-pressure which had 
_. been worked out by marine engineers, real- 
_ izing that this was useful but not even 


approximately accurate for their purposes. 
Therefore they finally abandoned these cal- 
culations and substituted for figures in 


_ which they could have no confidence, those 


which were purely theoretical, but which 
they could deduce from their own practical 
knowledge and experiments. The under- 
taking was a tremendous one, for they had 
no fundamental principles worked out 
through a period of scientific dexc ronment 


~~ on which to base calculations. 


The problem of a propeller which would 
produce the best “thrust” while whirling in 
the air proved to be the most fascinating 
and baffling of all. It utterly possessed 
them. They could do no other work. Hav- 
ing a record of air pressure on an airplane 
traveling a straight course, they concluded 
that a propeller’s action would be the same 
as that of a plane traveling a spiral course. 
Accordingly they decided to use two pro- 
pellers; first, because thus they would have 
reaction against: a greater quantity of air 


than would be reached by one; second, be- 


eause this plan would enable them to use 
more pronounced pitch-angle; and, third, be- 
cause by using two propellers working in 
opposite directions the gyroscopic action 
and torque of one would neutralize those of 
the other. 

The brothers worked out a variation of 
the chain drive and placed the engine to 
one side of the pilot so that in case of a 
“crash” (a word not then employed in that 
sense) the weight would not fall on and 
crush the man. How many have thus died 
How prophetic were the minds 
of*those two boys! They were not afraid of 
landings on one wing—they had had them 


in their glider experiments and had merely | 


erushed the wing—but they had learned 
that a pitch forward involved danger, and 
so provided against it by supplying skids ex- 
tending out in front of the main surfaces. 
In most other respects, the machine which 
was to be the first power plane was virtually 
the glider of 1902. 

During the trials, their engine did better 
than they had expected, as it developed six- 
teen horsepower for a few moments, drop- 
ping then to twelve. They decided that this 
would raise 750 to 800 pounds and still 


‘leave as much surplus power as they had 
- deemed necessary to raise 350 pounds. 


On Sept. 23 they left Dayton, and two 
days later arrived at the, eminence, bearing 


the significant name of Kill Devil Hill, near 
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Kitty Hawk, with all their paraphernalia. 
The rough building which had sheltered 
them during their glider experiments had 
been blown down and they had to repair it, 
but they had time to do this (mostly with 
their own hands) because their shipment of 
machinery was slow in arrival. 

Three weeks were spent in getting the new 
machine together and making experiments. 
Then they had an experience which was the 
forerunner of what happened recently on 
Long Island. Bad weather set in. Mechanical 
troubles also arose. Tubular steel had been 
decided on for shafts, but it was finally 
abandoned and solid steel substituted, for 
good reasons. 


THE First FLIGHT 


Finally, on Dec. 14, with the assistance of 
members of the crew from the near-by life- 
saving station, they got their machine into 
place, with the slope of a hill, the thrust of 
the propellers, a sixty-foot monorail track 
and the machine all heading straight into 
the teeth of a favorable wind. They hooked 
the machine to the track with an easily de- 
tachable wire so that engine tests would not 
start it before the right moment came, and 
then they tossed a coin to see which should 
be the pilot. Wilbur won the toss. 

Wilbur started his little engine, and the 
machine got away so fast that Orville, who 
had intended to help balance it on the single 
rail during its first few feet of run, was 


left behind, gasping. The machine rose into — 


the air. 

Such was the first flight, ending when 
the world’s first power airplane came to 
the ground 105 feet from where it started, 
having been in the air just three and one- 
half seconds! Several minor parts were 
broken in the landing, but no serious dam- 
age was done. 

Another trial of the plane was made on 
Dec. 16. The wind this time was stronger 
and gave the plane a slower, better start. 
It was Orville’s turn at the throttle and 
Wilbur ran at the side and helped the 
machine’s balance, as it thrust into a wind 
blowing 24 to 27 miles per hour. The 
machine lifted from the monorail after a 
forty-foot run. The pilot, of course un- 
skilled in an art which he was then origi- 
nating, did not do very well and the course 
of flight was erratic, but it was 120 feet 
in extent and lasted twelve seconds—seconds 
which were among the most important in 
the record of mankind. That brief flight 
was the forerunner of the Lindbergh and 
Chamberlin flights across the Atlantic 
Ocean. 
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ious test for office in this country, 

yet in this year 1927 we are discuss- 
ing whether an otherwise available candi- 
‘date of one of the major parties can be 
seriously considered as a candidate for 
President of the United States because he 
happens to be an adherent of the Catholic 
religion. There is no constitutional inhibi- 
tion. The qualifications of a candidate, ac- 
cording to that document, are quite simple. 
The nominee shall be a natural-born citi- 
zen, 35 years of age, and a resident of the 
United States for at least fourteen years. 
We have had Catholic Mayors, Governors, 
members of the House and Senate, Cabinet 
officers and Justices of the United States 
Supreme Court, but never a Catholic Presi- 
dent. 

What is true of Catholics in this regard 
is equally the case with those of the Jewish 
faith. They have held nearly all the offices 
mentioned, but none has ever been sug- 
gested for or elected to the Presidency. 
Some day an outstanding Jew may attain 
a prominence which will cause him to be 
considered as a Presidential possibility. He 
may point to the fact that certain of his 
coreligionists have served with distinction 
in the House and the Senate, in the Cabinet 
and on the Supreme Court bench. But must 
he feel that because of religious differences 
or prejudices his progress to the highest 
office in the land is to be halted? 

These are questions that are being de- 
bated at this time chiefly because the Presi- 
dential claims of Governor Smith cannot 
be ignored. It is a condition and not a 
theory which confronts us. The best part 
of it is that this matter is being talked 
about with more frankness and less rancor 
than would have been possible in any pre- 
vious stage of our national existence. Re- 
ligious bigotry, like the poor, we have al- 
ways with us. But the kind we now have 
is the open variety rather than the secret 
hostility of previous days. That we have 
religious liberty in this favored land is a 
matter of gratification to all reasoning 
men and women. But there are many who 
feel that this much-desired tolerance will 
not be complete until every office in the 
Nation, from the lowest to the highest, is 


[ous test for off we have no relig- 
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within the reach of all, regardless of the 
manner in which the aspirant worships or 
fails to worship. 

How many persons are aware that a 
Catholic was once nominated as a candi- 
date for President of the United States and 
was voted for at the general election? In 
the campaign of 1872 General Grant was 
the nominee of the Republican Party and 
Horace Greeley the candidate of the Demo- 
cratic and Liberal Republican Parties. 
There was great. dissatisfaction among the 
Democrats over the Greeley-Brown ticket 
and the open opposition led to the call for 
a straight Democratic Convention, which 
was held in Louisville, Ky., on Sept. 3, 1872. 
The convention nominated Charles O’Conor 
of New York for President and John Quincy 
Adams of Massachusetts for Vice President. 
On being notified by telegraph of his nomi- 
nation Mr. O’Conor promptly declined the 
honor. Mr. Adams said that he was willing 
to take second place, but only if Mr. O’Conor 
headed the ticket. The convention then se- 
lected James Lyon of Virginia for Presi- 
dent, but he refused to accept. Thereupon 
the delegates returned to Mr. O’Conor and 
“left the ticket as it had been originally 
arranged, whether its candidates would ac- 
cept or decline.” In spite of his refusal to 
stand Mr. O’Conor received about 30,000 
votes at the general election, his ticket re- 
ceiving scattering ballots in twenty-three 
States. 

Those who are familiar with the history 
of the United States do not need to be told 
that Charles O’Conor was one of the great- 
est lawyers of his day and generation. He 
conducted the prosecution of Boss Tweed, 
and secured his conviction. He attracted 
widespread attention when he went on the 
bail bond of Jefferson Davis with Horace 
Greeley. Mr. O’Conor represented Samuel 
J. Tilden before the Electoral Commission 
in the disputed Presidential election of 1876. 
It was during a cross-examination in the 
Tweed case that Charles O’Conor was 
stricken with what was supposed to be a 
fatal illness. He was attended by the Car- 
dinal-Archbishop of New York who admin- 
istered the last rites of the Church. But he 
recovered and appeared in court, “looking 
like a ghost,” to finish his great work. 
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Tilden declared O’Conor “the greatest jurist 


among all the English-speaking race.” 
But it is interesting to note that the 
question of religion and the Presidency is 
not a new one by any means. It has fig- 
ured in a greater or lesser degree in half 
a dozen national campaigns. Curiously 


- enough, the first man who was called upon 


to face the religious test was the author 
of the immortal Declaration of Independ- 
ence. In some unaccountable way he gained 
the reputation of being an unbeliever. One 
reason for this was that he was never 
identified with any particular form of re- 
ligion. But his political opponents used this 
to advantage in many localities, particularly 
in New England. Many good people in 
that part of the country pictured him as 
a person with horns and hoofs, eagerly wait- 
ing for the opportunity of robbing them of 
the family Bible. 

Historians tell us that the Puritan pul- 
pits in Massachusetts rang with denuncia- 
tions of “this infidel.”” He was pictured 


as an atheist and an enemy of the Christian 


religion. Yet on his deathbed he was heard 
to murmur: ‘Lord, now lettest thy servant 
depart in peace!” The irony of it all lay 


in the fact that the victim of these tirades, 


instead of being the foe of religion, was the 
author of the Virginia law which insured 
religious liberty to all. It was almost solely 
through his efforts that the Old Dominion 
placed on. its statute books the provision 
that no man should be compelled to fre- 
quent or support any religious worship, 
place or ministry, nor “suffer on account of 


his religious opinions or beliefs,” but that 


all men should be free to profess, and by 
argument to maintain, their opinions in 
matters of religion, and “the same shall in 
no wise diminish, enlarge or affect their 
civil capacities.” == 

Here we have something that precisely 
covers the political-religious discussion 
which is now going on. There was no doubt 
about the importance which Jefferson 
placed on religious toleration. He consid- 
ered the enactment of this law one of the 
three great achievements of his life. Some 
time before his death he asked that this 
inscription be placed on his tomb: “Author 
of the Declaration of Independence, of the 
Statute for Religious Liberty in Virginia 
and founder of the University of Virginia.” 


“RELIGIOUS PREJUDICE SINCE JEFFERSON 


It is significant that the religious outcry 
against Jefferson was ineffective. It was 
felt in some isolated sections of the country, 
but fell flat in the larger and more intelli- 


gent communities. It was almost a genera- 


tion after the death of Jefferson before re- 
ligious prejudice of any kind was felt in a 
national way. It came to the surface in 
1848 with the organization of the Native 
American or Know-Nothing Party. This 
movement was not only aimed at Catholics 
but against foreigners. The party held a 
convention in Philadelphia in 1847, and 
while it did not make a formal nomination 
it indorsed General Zachary Taylor for 
President. It was practically unknown and ~ 
unfelt in the national canvass, but aided 
somewhat in giving the electoral vote of 
Pennsylvania to Taylor. It had entirely 
disappeared as a factor in 1860. AT 

There was a spasmodic flareup of the 
religious feeling in the Presidential cam- 
paign of 1856. The object of the attack 
in this instance was John C. Frémont, the 
first candidate of the Republican Party. 
He was accused of being a Catholic. He 
does not seem to have given much atten- 
tion to this allegation, although certain of 
his admirers were at pains to deny it. 
Horace Greeley, editor of The New York 
Tribune, wrote a letter on July 21, 1856, 
in reference to this phase of the contest, 
in which he said: “If Colonel Frémont were 
to come out with an affidavit that he never - 
was or thought of being a Catholic it would 
not gain him one vote.” 

In a biography of the Pathfinder, written 
by John Bigelow and published in 1856 for 
campaign purposes, stress is laid on the 
fact that Frémont, at the age of 16, was 
confirmed in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, “in which faith his mother had 
educated her children.” In this book it is 
also stated that “Colonel Frémont’s religion 
having been the subject of some discussion, 


-it may not be improper to give the cer- 


tificates of baptism of his children, fur- 
nished by the rector of the Epiphany at 
Washington City.” Then follows a list of 
the names, showing that their sponsors in 
turn had been Colonel Benton, Kit Carson, 
Francis P. Blair and Colonel Frémont him- 
self. That such pains should have been 
taken to disprove the rumor indicates that 
there must have been fear of the anti- 
Catholic vote. Yet Horace Greeley was 
probably right in feeling that the religious 
question was not a factor in that campaign. 

The. next time religious prejudice ap- 
peared in a national campaign was when 
James G. Blaine was the Republican can- 
didate for the Presidency in 1884. Few 
men in our history have had more ardent 


supporters than the “magnetic man from 
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Maine,” but he was destined to come within 
the shadow of the White House, only to 
lose the coveted prize of a lifetime. It 
was hinted here and there that Blaine was 
a Catholic, but he was not a communicant 
of that faith. His mother was a Catholic, 
but his father was a Presbyterian. Many 
of his near relatives were members of the 
ancient Church. One of his cousins was 
the famous Mother Angela, who made-such 
a wonderful record as “An Angel of. the 
‘Battlefield” during the Civil War. This 
notable nun was also related to the Ewings 
and the Shermans, and on her death one 
of the most sympathetic letters of con- 
dolence came from Mr. Blaine, who was 
at that time Secretary of State in the Cabi- 
net of President Harrison. 

It is quite possible that religion would 
not have figured in the campaign for the 
Presidency if it had not been for one of 
those blunders which in politics are often 
regarded as crimes. Blaine had a hard 
fight on his hands. He was violently op- 
posed by the so-called Mugwumps and knew 
that he did not have the support of many 
Independent Republicans. But it was evi- 
dent that this would be offset by the votes 
he expected to get from a certain section 
of the Democratic Party. 

Just on the eve of the election, and at the 
most critical stage of the campaign, some 
of Blaine’s friends conceived the foolish 
idea of offsetting the attacks that had been 
made upon him by having a delegation of 
ministers call upon him to assure him of 
their faith in his integrity and patriotism. 
The plan was carried out and the gather- 
ing was held in the old Fifth Avenue 
Hotel. There were hundreds of. the minis- 
ters and they filled the lower lobby of the 
hotel. Mr. Blaine stood about half way 
up the main stairway in order to receive 
the address. Even then the affair might 
have been harmless enough if it had not 
been for the fact that the Rev. Samuel D. 
Burchard had been selected by his brethren 
to act as their spokesman. He delivered a 
long address and in the course of it he re- 
ferred to the Democratic Party as the party 
of “Rum, Romanism and Rebellion.” 

The phrase was flashed all over the coun- 
try. It figured in many of the headlines 
and it became the general subject of dis- 
cussion. But whatever else was thought of 
it it spelled ruin for Mr. Blaine’s Presi- 
dential hopes. He lost New York by a 
narrow margin, and with it he lost his fight 
for the White House. The fatal words 
were called to his attention, but too late to 
avert the damage. Mr. Blaine, in repudiat- 
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ing any sympathy for these sentiments 
afterward, said that he did not hear that 
part of Mr. Burchard’s speech. He said 
he was thinking of the response he would 
make to the delegation and while thus mus- 
ing had lost the import of what was being 
said. He added that not for worlds would 
he have been a party to “any reflection” 
upon the religion of his “sainted mother.” 

But he had lost the opportunity of ever 
becoming President of the United States. 
Some insist that it was Mr. Conkling who 
was responsible for the defeat of Mr. Blaine 
in that contest of 1884. His county did not 
rally to the support of the Man from Maine, 
and the reduced majority of that section of 
the State lost New York to the Republican 
Party. The one thing certain, however, is 
that a few hundred votes would have 
changed the result and given Mr. Blaine 
his life ambition. And who shall say that 
it was not the Burchard speech in the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel that changed victory into de- 
feat? 


ROOSEVELT’S RESENTMENT OF ATTACKS ON 
TAFT 


Religious prejudice was comparatively 
quiet in Presidential campaigns after the 
Blaine incident until William Howard Taft 
became the Republican candidate in 1908. 
To the majority of Americans that contest 
seemed commonplace enough, but beneath 
the surface the religious fires were seeth- 
ing in certain parts of the country. What 
is called “a whispering campaign” was be- 
ing made against Mr. Taft. It was waged 
first because he was a Unitarian. Some 
orthodox religious organizations urged this 
against him, taking the ground that only an 
Evangelical Protestant should be permitted 
to live in the White House. At the same 
time he was being attacked because his 
wife and his brother were Catholics. As a 
matter of fact they were not, but this made 
no difference to the whisperers, who in- 
sisted that Mr. Taft would be unduly sym- 
pathetic toward Catholics. The bigots also 
professed to fear him because he had been 
the Commissioner who had gone directly to 
the Pope and conducted negotiations which 
settled the controversy over the Friars’ 
lands in the Philippines. 

President Roosevelt received some letters 
on this subject urging him to use his in- 
fluence to have Mr. Taft publicly deny the 
charge that his relatives were Catholics, 
and they aroused the fury of the exponent 
of the square deal. Oscar S. Straus, who 
was a member of the Cabinet at that time, 
says that Roosevelt was tempted to answer 
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these letters in his characteristic way, but 
_he was advised that it was a matter that 
intimately concerned Taft and that it was 
a matter solely for Taft’s discretion. The 
President agreed to this, but he was in- 


censed at this un-American attempt to bring 
religion into politics, “especially as Taft 
was every bit as good a Christian as Wash- 
ington, and a better one than Jefferson and 
Franklin, and his Church was the same as 
that of Adams and Webster.” 

But after the election Roosevelt did an- 
swer these communications, and he did so in 
his usual blistering style. He declared that 
the demand for a statement of a candidate’s 
religious beliefs could have no meaning ex- 
cept that there might be discrimination for 
or against him because of that belief. He 
said that the inevitable result of entering 
upon such a practice would be the abandon- 
ment of our real freedom of conscience and 
a reversion to the dreadful conditions of 
religious dissensions which in so many 
lands had proved fatal to true liberty, to 
true religion and to all advance in civiliza- 
tion. He said further: 


To discriminate against a thoroughly up- 
right citizen because he belongs to some par- 
ticular church, or because, like Abraham Lin- 
coln, he has not avowed his allegiance to any 
church, is an outrage against that liberty of 
conscience which is one of the foundations 
of American life. You are entitled to know 
whether a man seeking suffrage is a man of 
‘clean and upright life, honorable in all his 
dealings with his fellows, and fit by qualifi- 
cation and purpose to do well in the great 
office for which he is a candidate; but you 
are not entitled to know matters which lie 
purely between himself and his Maker. If it 
is proper and legitimate to oppose a man for 
being a Unitarian, as was John Quincy 
Adams, for instance, as is the Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, at the present moment Chap- 
lain of the Senate and an American of whose 
life all good Americans are proud, then it 
would be equally proper to support or oppose 
a man because of his views on justification 
by faith, or the method of administering the 
sacrament, or the gospel of salvation by 
words. If you once enter on such a career 
there is absolutely no limit at which you can 
legitimately stop. 


After that President Roosevelt takes up 
the statement of the writer that the mass 
of the voters will not support a man for 
President of the United States who is a 
Catholic. His answer is that this is a foul 
slander on Americans. “I do not for one 
moment,” he says, “believe that the mass 
of our fellow-citizens or any considerable 
number of them can be influenced by any 
narrow bigotry as to refuse to vote for any 
upright and fit man because he happens to 
have a particular religious creed.” He con- 
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cludes by calling attention to the fact that 
Protestant, Catholic, Christian and Jew sit 
side by side in his Cabinet, and then makes 


this significant prediction: “I believe that 


this Republic will endure for many centu- 
ries. If so, there will doubtless be among 
its Presidents Protestants and Catholics, 
and very probably at some time Jews.” 
Thus far the religious agitation in Presi- 
dential campaigns has been caused by the 
fact that the candidate was suspected of 
being a Catholic or that his wife or sister 
or cousin or aunt was a member of that 
Church. In the coming contest the issue 
will come to the front in a direct fashion. 
The leading aspirant for the nomination 
on the Democratic side of the political fence 
is and always has been a practising mem- 
ber of the Catholic Church. It remains to 
be seen whether that, and that alone, will 
interfere with his winning the biggest prize 
within the gift of the American people. 
Senator Bruce of Maryland is one of 
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many Protestants who refuses to believe 
that a man’s belief in religion can affect 
his political progress in this country. On 
this subject he has expressed himself as 
follows: 


Two Catholics have .filled the exalted posi- 
tion of Chief Justice of the United States— 
Roger B. Taney, the greatest jurist since 
John Marshall, and Edward D. White. The 
idea that either one of these illustrious and 
upright Justices was ever influenced in the 
discharge of his judicial duties by a sectarian 
bias is an idea that, if expressed to any stu- 
dent of American history, would be too des- 
picable to awaken even a sense of languid 
disgust. This being so, it is hard to imagine 
that any serious objection could ever be made 
hereafter to the appointment of any one to 
the Chief Justiceship on the ground that he 
was a Catholic. The same observation might 
be applied, I will add, with equal force to the 
Chief Justiceship of the Maryland Court of 
Appeals. Two of the ablest, most honorable 
and celebrated Chief Judges that ever sat upon 
its bench, Judges Alvey and McSherry, were 
Catholics. * * * If there is no better reason 
for denying to Governor Smith the Presidency 
than the fact that he is a Catholic, he should 
be elected unanimously. 


Senator Bruce says: “I confess that, at 
the present time, though a Protestant, I 
should prefer, other things being equal, to 
see a Catholic elected to the Presidency.” 
He explains the reason for this feeling as 
follows: “Once elect a Catholic to that of- 
fice and, in_my opinion, we would never 
hear anything more about Catholics and 
Protestants in connection with it.” In other 
words, religion would be taken out of poli- 
tics in this country. 

The attempt to inject sectarian strife and 
racial discrimination into our elections is to 
be chiefly attributed to those who make that 
sort of thing their business. They are pro- 
fessionals who thrive on prejudice. For the 
most part our people, Christians and Jews, 
Catholics and Protestants and unbelievers, 
live in complete harmony. Except where 
the mischief-makers and strife-breeders get 
to work the religious beliefs of candidates 
are rarely questioned. 

President Roosevelt called attention to 
this happy state of affairs in rebuking, as 
follows, one of those who wanted to know 
the religion of William H. Taft: 

In public life I am happy to say that I have 
known Many men who were elected and con- 
stantly re-elected to office in districts where 
the great majority of their constituents were 
of a different religious belief. I know Cath- 
olics who have for many years represented 
constituencies mainly Protestant, and Protes- 
tants who have for many years represented 
constituencies mainly Catholic; and among the 
Congressmen I have known particularly well 
was one man of Jewish faith who represented 
a district in which there were hardly any 
Jews at all. All of these men, by their very 
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existence in political life, refute the slander 
you have uttered against your fellow-Ameri- 
cans. 


The American correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times not long ago, in the course of a 
readable and instructive article on this 
phase of our politics, declared that if the | 
religious question were to be ignored Gov- 
ernor Smith would be the natural and log- 
ica] candidate of the Democratic Party in 
the next election. He calls attention to his 
successful administration of the Governor- 
ship, and reminds us that after a lifetime 
in politics he is a poor man, the glass of 
whose honesty has never been dimmed by a 
breath. This writer says: “His unques- 
tioned right to lead the party, a right so 
overwhelmingly won at the polls, is the 
most cruel of all the dilemmas of the Demo- 
crats.” 


ONLY 19,000,000 CaTHOLICS IN AMERICA 


Figures also should be considered. Ac- 
cording to the Official Catholic Directory 
for 1927, which appeared on April 24, there 
are only 19,453,296 Roman Catholics in the 
United States, out of a total population of | 
117,185,817 (World Almanac, 1926, which 
estimates the number of Catholics in the 
United States at 18,878,722). 

Finally, it may not be amiss to call at- 
tention to the example which has been given 
us in this regard by one of the largest and 
most progressive republics of the Old World. 
France, which is overwhelmingly and tra- 
ditionally Catholic, has not hesitated to se- 
lect a Protestant as its President. Is there 
any good reason why the United States, 
which is preponderately Protestant, should 
be fearful of nominating or electing a Cath- 
olic as its Chief Magistrate? 


The Fathers of the Republic provided 
specifically that “‘no religious test shall ever 
be required as a qualification to any office 
or public test.” As if to emphasize this, 
the very amendment to the Constitution de- 
clared that Congress “shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.’ There 
is no question of the wisdom of this or of its 
hearty acceptance by the great majority of 
the people. That the spirit as well as the 
letter of the Constitution will eventually 
prevail cannot be doubted. We are progress- 
ing by degrees, and a generation or two 
from now there will be genuine wonderment 
that any considerable number of the people 
should have dreamed of making an issue of 
the religious faith of a candidate for the 
Presidency in a land dedicated to the prin- 


ciples of civil and religious liberty. 


alin eathone Ouch 3 as Viewed 
by the Ku Klux Klan 


By H. W. EVANS 


EMPEROR AND IMPERIAL WIZARD, KNIGHTS OF THE Ku Kuux KLAN 


EFORE examining the arguments ad- 
B vanced in the recent debate between 

Mr. C. C. Marshall and Governor 
Smith, I wish to express my deep appre- 
‘ ciation of this chance to reach readers who 
so little understand the minds of Amer- 
ican Protestants unaffected by the “mod- 
ernistic” cult which dominates thought in 
the centres of retarded assimilation. I can 
speak with authority, of course, only for the 
Ku Klux Klan, but I believe that our opin- 
ions are very generally shared by the 
millions who have rejected the bulk of 
“modernism,” which seems to us peculiar 
to the East. We learned to distrust it dur- 
ing the World War because it produced 
pacifism and active disloyalty. I hope that 
those who see this, hostile as many of them 
will be, may nevertheless bring themselves 
to read and learn why we maintain our 
position toward the Catholic in politics. 

This is not an answer to Governor Smith 
in any sense of trying to prove that he is 
wrong; we wish he could have convinced 
us that he would have been wholly Amer- 
ican in office, without leaning toward his 
own Church or danger of being influenced 
by it. What I seek now is to make clear 
why he has not done so. 

This discussion between Mr. Marshall and 
Governor Smith has for the first time 
brought the “Catholic Question” fully into 
the open in American politics. Rightly so, 
for as long as there were few Catholics in 
America, the damage they could do was 
worth little excitement. But they have be- 
come so numerous and powerful that they 
could now work great injury; the issue has 
been made inevitable and it will not down 
until the fears of Protestants have been re- 
moved. Nor can they be removed by cries 
of bigotry from Roman Catholics any more 
than the question can be settled through 
prejudice on our side, There must be defi- 
nite answers to two questions: 

1. Is the Roman Catholic Church, in doc- 
trines, teachings and practices, in harmony 
with American principles and institutions? 

2. If not, can America safely or wisely en- 
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dow a man adhering to that Church with 
political power ? 

We believe that the answer to both ques- 
tions is an emphatic “No.” We believe that 
the Roman Catholic Church is guilty as 
charged. We believe that no man can wisely 
be given American political trust who is 
aligned with it. We do except any Roman 
Catholic who recognizes the evils in his 
Church’s position and fights them, but we 
fear this exception is theoretical rather than 
real, for we have found no Roman Catholics 
who meet that test. 

Let me be explicit. We are not interested 
in. whether a candidate for office believes in 
transsubstantiation or intercession of saints; 
we are interested in his political principles. 
We believe him unfit for American office so | 
long as he avows the Roman Catholic civil | 
policies, or—even if he faintly repudiates | 
them—as long as his association with that 
Church is so close that any trust given him 
would reflect honor upon and strengthen it. 


We believe a Roman Catholic can become a 


trustworthy American official only when 
his repudiation of his Church’s political 


‘ideology is so explicit, energetic and con- 


spicuous that his Catholicism becomes as 
small a matter as is the sect of a Protest-: 
ant; when he portrays a complete and active 
revolt against it both as an American and 
a Catholic, so that his preferment will not 


‘tend to strengthen an opponent to American 


principles. 

Our distrust will remain until American 
Catholics are politically emancipated, either 
by an official change in the whole Church 
or by an official decree which separates 
American Catholics from the rest of the 
“Universal Church” and fully frees them. 

Mr. Marshall sufficiently rehearsed the 
evidence on which our fears are founded. 
They centre on a proclaimed intolerance 
limited only by expediéncy, on “dual sov- 
ereignty” of Church and State, on the claim 
by the Church of a right to control its 
schools and their teachings without super- 
vision by the State; and to pass on the 
validity of all marriages, even outside its 
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own communion. These are the historic 
doctrines and claims of the Roman Catholic 
Church; most of our rights, especially free 
speech, free press and free conscience, 
which the Roman Catholic Church de- 
nounces as “liberalism,” have been won 
against the arms and Inquisition of that 
Church. Indeed, Mr. Marshall’s array of 
evidence is chiefly valuable in showing that 
these doctrines are not obsolete but are 
still officially proclaimed and are taught 
in this country. Even since Mr. Smith’s 
denials the official condemnation of all lib- 


_eralism has been reaffirmed by the Vatican. 


| ONLY OFFICIAL STATEMENTS BINDING 


Our acceptance of these facts cannot pos- 
sibly be called prejudice. If we have any 
prejudice, it is in our refusal to accept 
as binding any but official statements. Two 
claims are always implied but never ex- 
pressly stated by Roman Catholics in this 
discussion. They are that somehow these 
illiberal doctrines of the “Universal Church” 
are. dead letters, or else that they do not 
apply in America. But we see them applied 
in other countries, and partially practiced 
here. So we are forced to believe that the 
Roman Catholic Church does not fully in- 
sist on them here only because their ap- 
plication in America would injure itself, 
that it will insist on them as soon and 
as far as it may find them profitable, and 
that it remains in America today what it 
always has been, an opportunist but an ac- 
tive, implacable and able opponent of prin- 
ciples which are fundamental to liberty. 

We believe, therefore, that so long as 
these doctrines are officially proclaimed, 
just so long will there be danger to America 
from Catholics. .We do not charge that 
membership in the Roman Catholic Church 
proves that a communicant is bound by all 
its doctrines, but we do believe that it 
gives us the duty, as citizens, to require 
of any member specific repudiation or dis- 
proof as a qualification for office. It was 
such a repudiation that was asked of Mr. 
Smith. Millions would have been glad to 
have him make it, for his many good quali- 
ties have won him wide respect and liking. 

Mr. Smith’s fundamental failure comes 
from his inability to separate the faith of 
his Church from the politics of his Church; 
to distinguish between the Catholic religion 
and Catholic encroachment on civil affairs. 
This distinction, obviously essential for in- 
telligent application of American principles, 
is one which, strangely to us, no Roman 
Catholic ever allows to stand in any dis- 
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cussion; the cloak of his Church’s religion 
is always thrown over its indefensible poli- 
tics. We are in no way concerned with 
the road by which Mr. Smith elects to ap- 
proach his Maker. But, since he has chosen 
one controlled by a great organization 
which has extensive earthly interests, we 
are interested in learning Mr. Smith’s atti- — 
tude toward the policies by which it pro- 
motes these earthly interests. 

The questions brought to him are purely 
political. We wish he could have left re- 
ligion out of his answer. It seems as if he 
were trying to change the debate from poli- 
tics to religion, where he knows he is safe. 
If, on the other hand, Ithis confusion is 
invincible in his mind, if he cannot see 
exact boundaries between Church and 
State, then how can he be expected to. 
maintain the American line of separation? 

In spite of this confusion, had Mr. Smith 
been content to speak only for himself, to 
avoid debate over doctrines, to pledge sup- 
port of American principles, and to repudi- 
ate any conflicting teachings, he would have 
left no room for question as to his sin- 
cerity. Mr. Smith, however, elected to take 
upon himself the defense of his Church; and 
tried to show that all our convictions about 
it were unfounded. This was a fair way to 
answer Mr. Marshall, but it is also fair to 
demand conclusive proof rather than per- 
sonal opinions. 

Mr. Smith seems to us too ingenuous 
when he, a layman, and Father’ Duffy, a 
Aimple priest, attempt to explain away the 
statements of ‘“‘infallible’? Popes. We are 
assured that only the Popes can speak for 
the Church by such statements as this one > 
by Cardinal Gibbons: 

Those who are stubborn and _ rebellious 
against Leo XIII are to found outside of 


France. They are to be found where they are 
least to be expected—in America. There are 


‘naturally divisions among the Catholics of 


America, not in regard to truth in matters of 
faith and morals, but in tendencies and move- 
ments and in the adjustments to modern cir- 
cumstances and environment. There should 
be for us but one tendency, one movement, 
one method of adjustment, those indicated by 
Leo. Separation from Leo, opposition to his 
lirections, is nothing else than rebellion, no 
matter what the efforts to dissimulate in 
America, as in France, under the specious 
names of conservatism, traditional Catholi- 
cism, religious fear of innovations. Those who 
resist in America the direction indicated by 
Leo are rebels, though they claim to be the 
only true and loyal Catholics. The loyal 
Catholics have but one name, Catholics. They 
have but one rule of action, the will and the 
example of Leo. 


_ Wherefore Mr. Smith does not improve 
his case when he cites previous quotations 
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from this greatest American prelate or 
from any other. 

There have been two attempts to Ameri- 
_canize American Catholics. After the Revo- 
lution, when all other churches cut loose 
from foreign control, the Roman Catholics 
attempted to do the same, but fa“: <A 
century later the “Americanization Move- 
ment” of the Paulists won their demand 
that parochial schools be taught in English. 
But they got no further. In both move- 
ments prelates and priests made many 
statements similar to those Mr. Smith 
quotes, but each was stopped by the Pope 
of the moment. The quotation from Cardi- 
nal Gibbons marks his submission after ac- 
tive support of the Paulists. 

Mr. Smith says he does not know any 
American Catholic who holds the. views set 
forth by Mr. Marshall. Lacking Catholic 
authority for distinction between American 
and other Catholics, we must assume that 
the Pope speaks for all Catholics. As to 
whether “any American Catholic’ holds 
those views, it is our experience that doc- 
trines widely taught find supporters. 

Let me present some excerpts from the 
Roman Catholic textbook quoted by Mr. 
Marshall. In them “Church” always means 
the Roman Catholic Church, the italics. being 
mine: 

112. Q.—Why are the qualities of the Church 
superior to those of the civil society, or State? 
A.—Because the Church is a religious and 
supernatural society, while the State is tem- 
poral and natural. 
immutable and immortal society, while the 
State is particular, variable and temporal. 

113. Q.—Why is the Church independent of 
the State? A.—Because its origin, authority 
and object are not from the State but from 
. Christ. 2. Because Christ willed that His 
Church, like Himself, should be independent of 
all earthly power. 

114. Q.—Why is the Church superior to the 
State? 
Church tends is the noblest of all ends. 

115. Q.—In what order or respect is the State 
subordinate to the Church? A.—In the spiritual 
order and all things referring to that order. 

_ 116. Q.—What right has the Pope in virtue 

of this supremacy? A.—The right to annul 
those laws or acts of Government that would 
injure the salvation of souls or attack the nat- 
ural rights of citizens. 

117. Q.—What more should the State do than 
respect the rights: and the liberty of the 
Church? A.—The State should also aid, pro- 
tect and defend the Church. 

119. Q.—What, then, is the principal obliga- 
tion of the heads of States? A.—Their prin- 
cipal obligation is to profess the Catholic re- 
ligion, and, as they are in power, to protect 
and defend it. 

120. Q.—Has the State the right and duty to 
proscribe schism or heresy? A.—Yes, it has 
the right and duty to do both for the good of 


the nation, and for that of the faithful them- 
selves; for religious unity is the principal 


dua 
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The Church is a universal, ' 


A.--Because the end to which the, 
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foundation of social unity. 

121. Q.—_When may the State tolerate dis- 
senting worships? A.—When these worships 
have acquired a sort of legal existence conse- 
crated by time and accorded by treaties or 
covenants. 

122. Q.—_May the State separate itself from 
the Church? A.—No, because it may not with- 
draw from the supreme rule of Christ. 

123. Q.—What name is given to the doctrine 
that the State has neither the right nor the 
duty to be united to the Church to protect it? 
A.—This doctrine is called LIBERALISM. It 
is founded principally on the fact that modern 
society rests on liberty of conscience and of 
worship, on liberty of speech and of the press. 

124. Q.—Why is liberalism to be condemned? 
A.—Because it denies all subordination of the 
State to the Church. 2. Because it confounds 
liberty with right. 3. Because it despises the 
social dominion of Christ, and rejects the ben- 
efits derived therefrom. 


This is absolutely up to date. It is from 
the Manual of Christian Doctrines, with the 
imprimatur of Archbishop, now Cardinal, 
Dougherty, still being circulated for high 
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schools, academies and colleges, and now in 
its forty-eighth edition. Its teaching was 
confirmed on May 6, 1927, when Cardinal 

asparri wrote (New York Sun, May 7): 

“"The Holy Father desires also to add that 
for every good Catholic, liberalism in all 
times and all forms has been not only dis- 
credited but condemned by the Church.” 

Mr. Smith says he has seen no conflict 
between Catholicism and American prin- 
ciples. A conflict is proved by chronic dis- 
putes about authority over schools, about 
the teaching of the Bible in public schools, 
and about the validity of civil marriages. 
It was emphasized recently by the wide 
yesentment when the Knights of Columbus 
invoked American power against Mexico. 
Mr. Smith’s failure to see that these are 
conflicts means to us that his Church has 
blinded or distorted his vision. 

Mr. Smith accuses Mr. Marshall of 
garbling the quotation from the Catholic 
Encyclopaedia on “dogmatic intolerance.” 
He says that this chapter deals with “Cath- 
olics alone.” We read in the paragraph 
from which Mr. Marshall quoted this sen- 
tence: “As the true God can tolerate no 
strange Gods, the true Church of Christ can 
tolerate no strange churches beside her- 
self.” We cannot see how Mr. Smith can 
maintain that this applies only “inside the 
Catholic Church.” 

Mr. Smith’s statement that this whole 
discussion belongs in the limbo of defunct 
controversies is a personal opinion offset by 
shis own sharing in it. Four centuries ago 
men revolted from the Roman Catholic 
Church for the sake of all that Rome con- 
demns as “liberalism.” The struggle they 
started cannot end until Rome ceases to use 
all her power to crush liberalism. We still 
await proof that Rome has done this. 

Finally, Mr. Smith asks why he is held 
responsible for these utterances of the head 
of his Church. He says they are not ar- 
ticles of his faith; it was never charged 
that they were—again the confusion be- 
tween religion and politics!—but they are 
the official policies of that great theocratic 
autocracy to which he persistently adheres. 
He says he never heard of them. We need 
not dispute this. But in all his demurrers 
he has given us no reason to change our 
convictions. Abundant evidence justifies 
them; Rome makes no exception for Ameri- 
can Catholics; there is a very live and im- 
mediate conflict; and Mr. Smith’s member- 
ship in the Roman Catholic Church entitles 
us to know what he will do about its poli- 
cies now that he has heard of them. We 
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find no answer so far and proceed to look 
for one in his replies to specific questions. 

The first was whether Mr, Smith en- 
dorsed his Church’s doctrine that the State 
may tolerate other religions as a matter of 
policy, and not of right. Mr. Smith quotes 
American prelates; I have already shown 
why their remarks carry no weight. We 
find no denial that this is Roman doctrine, 
nor repudiation of it. 


CHURCH SUPREMACY OVER STATE 


On the question regarding supremacy of 
his Church over the State, Mr. Smith says 
that in case of conflict a Catholic would 
appeal to his conscience. This sounds well, 
but consciences have caused devastating 
wars, and the Pope assures us that a good 
Catholic’s conscience will fight liberalism. 
Also our American principles most emphati- 
cally dé not leave obedience to law to each 
man’s conscience; only the right to try to 
change a law while still obeying it. Par- 
ticularly, they do not allow a public official 
to judge, even conscientiously, whether he 
shall obey and enforce a law. 

Mr. Smith points out that his Church has 
no tribunal to decide a conflict; even so, we 
fear the result of the doctrines it has 
taught. He adds that Bishop England once 
warned the Pope not to interfere with the 
Constitution; we wonder what the Bishop, 
or Mr. Smith, would do if the Pope ignored 
their warnings. 

Mr. Smith tells us that he appointed thir- 
teen Protestants and only two Catholics in 
his Cabinet. This seems beside the question, 
but it flatters us that Mr. Smith, seeking 
the best counselors without thought of their 
religion, should choose only two Catholics to 
thirteen Protestants in a State where 63 per 
cent. of all church membership is Roman 
Catholic. The proportion should have been 
nine Catholics to six Protestants; evidently 
Mr. Smith himself finds his fellow-com- 
municants far below Protestants in fitness 
for public service. Thus Mr. Smith makes 
four replies, but still has not told us whether 
he supports his Church’s claim to su- 
premacy. 

Regarding control of schools and the 
State’s right to prevent the teaching of dis- 
loyalty, Mr. Smith says he never heard of 
any such “stuff” as Mr. Marshall charges is 
being taught. My quotation from the Man- 
ual of Christian Doctrines shows that it is 
taught. We quite agree that such teaching 
is “stuff,” and I am glad to pledge to Mr. 
Smith our full support for an act to prevent 
it in his own State. But Mr. Smith has not 
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‘told us whether he thinks the State has the 
right to do this. 

Mr. Marshall’s fourth question had to do 
with the Roman Catholic Church’s claim to 
exclusive jurisdiction over all marriages, 
and he cited the action of the Rota in the 
Marlborough case. Mr. Smith replies that 
this merely fixed the status of the Roman 
Catholic Church’s own communicants and 
leaves the clear inference that this is all 
that his Church ever attempts to do. The 
official teachings of his Church in this coun- 
try flatly contradict his denial. His Church 
presumes to pass on the validity of all mar- 
riages; its position is set forth in the 
Manual of the Holy Catholic Church, with 
the imprimatur of Archbishop Quigley, and 
endorsements from scores of prelates. It 
says (page 187): 

9. Marriage of all Catholics (both parties 
Catholic) before a minister or civil magistrate 
is no marriage at all. 

10. Marriage of all fallen-away Catholics 
(who have become Protestants or infidels) be- 
fore a minister or civil magistrate is no mar- 
riage. 

11. Marriage of a Catholic to a non-baptized 
person is never a real marriage unless the 
“Church grants a dispensation. Such a mar- 
riage before a minister or justice of the peace 
is no mariage. 

12. Marriage of a Catholic to a Protestant 
(one never baptized in the Catholic Church) 
before a minister or a civil magistrate is no 
marriage. 

13. Marriage of a Protestant to a Protestant 
(provided they were never baptized in the 
Catholic Church) is valid. 

14. Marriage of a Protestant (baptized) to a 
non-baptized party is no marriage. 

15. Marriage of a non-baptized man to a non- 
baptized woman is valid as a life-long con- 
tract. These parties do not receive, however, 
the Sacrament of Matrimony. 

16. There will be no marriage at all unless 
there be two witnesses—one witness with the 
priest will not suffice. 


The Rota in the Marlborough case went 
beyond even these claims. It rejected a 
marriage between persons neither of whom 
was a communicant; a ceremony held valid 
by another Church, valid under the laws of 
a sovereign American State, and confirmed 
by the Realm of Great Britain. 

Mr. Smith makes no defense of his 
Church’s requirements as a condition to mar- 
riage of a pledge from both bride and groom 
renouncing religious liberty for their chil- 
dren. He was in no way required to discuss 
it, but it is important. All in all, Mr. 
Smith’s handling of this question could 
hardly be expected to remove any of our 
doubts. 

Mr. Smith’s attitude toward his Church’s 
claim of a right to demand that we war 
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upon Mexico is satisfactory. To be sure, he 
does not deny that it claims this right, but 
contents himself with proving that it is not 
trying to enforce it. He does, however, 
make a flat statement that he does not be- 
lieve his Church has this right. His excep- 
tion is justified; it would be proper to use 
armed force in defense of missionaries—for 
the sake of men instead of for a Church— 
if they are our own citizens, and to convey 
them to security. It happens that few Ro- 
man Catholic priests in Mexico are Ameri- 
can nationals, and that their safe conduct 
out of Mexico seems the last thing the Cath- 
olic Church wants. So he leaves himself no 
possible excuse for supporting his Church 
on this matter. io 

The last question concerned the propriety 
of beatifying a man whose claim to fame 
was treason for the sake of Mr. Smith’s 
Church, to the Government which was the 
chief defender of the liberties we now enjoy. 
We wonder whether Mr. Smith’s failure to 
reply means that he approves reward for 
such treason. 


A CLASH OF IDEALS 


Thus Mr. Smith’s specific answers satisfy 
us little better than did his general de- 
murrer, but they do reveal a clear clash of 
ideals. Americans hold certain political 
principles; Mr. Smith tried to answer the 
charge that his Church opposes them. Let 
me summarize the fifteen specific questions 
discussed: 


1. The difference between religion and 
politics. Mr. Smith does not see it. 

2. His assumption to speak for his 
Church. All evidence of authority is lacking. 

8. His denial of a conflict does not re- 
move that conflict. 

4. His charge that Mr. Marshall garbled 


» quotations. Disproved by further evidence. 


5. Are these doctrines held in America? 
Mr. Smith’s denial disproved by further evi- 
dence. 

6. Distinction between Americans 
other Catholics. No evidence. 

7. The patriotic services of Roman Cath- 
olics. An emotional appeal; true and ad- 
mirable but without bearing. 

8. That this is a defunct controversy. 
Mark Twain once authorized a statement 
that the report of his death was exag- 
gerated. 

9. His responsibility for the doctrines of 
his Church. An evasion in reply. He was 
asked whether he accepted them and does 
not even deny responsibility. 

10. The Roman Catholic attitude toward 


and 
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toleration. Mr. Smith’s denial again dis- 
proved by further evidence. 

11. The supremacy of his Church over the 
State. We still await an answer. 

12. Disloyal teaching and control of 
schools. Answered by evasion, backed by 
misinformation. 

18. His Church’s jurisdiction over all mar- 
riages. Answered by evasion, backed by 
‘both ignorance and misinformation. 

14, His Church’s right to send us to war 
against Mexico. A satisfactory answer for 
himself. 

15. Beatification as reward for treason. 
No answer. 

Thus we have reeeived a satisfactory an- 
swer on only one question. And this is the 
‘best that a skilled politician and an able 
. ‘priest can do! 


. GOVERNOR SMITH’S PERSONAL STAND 


-Tf Mr. Smith’s closing declaration of per- 
sonal principles stood alone instead of upon 
“so shaky a foundation, it would have gone 
far toward convincing us: as to Mr. Smith 
himself. To be sure, we find in it no ac- 
knowledgment of the supremacy of the 
State. We find it entirely in accord with 
the Roman Catholic theory of two coordi- 
nate jurisdictions. We find no admission of 
the State’s right to determine what is a 
valid marriage nor to prevent disloyal 
teachings under the name of religion. 

We find also no declaration of loyalty to 
the State as against the Church in case of 
conflict on civil policies; no pledge of action 
of any kind; nothing that in any way binds 
Mr. Smith. When our forefathers set forth 
the principles of liberty in the Declaration 
of Independence, they felt called upon to 
confirm their beliefs by pledging to their 
support “our lives, our fortunes and our 
sacred honor.” 
have found it within his purposes to con- 
firm his declaration. He has been known to 
use -unmistakable language and to make 
pledges. 

Still, this closing statement makes appeal, 
and is more nearly American in tone than 
many of us believed could come _ sin- 
cerely from any Roman Catholic. We 
wish we could judge him by it alone. But 
he would not let us. It is he who insists that 
on this purely political question we must 
judge him by his Church. He forces us to 
do the very thing that most often brings 
upon us charges of prejudice. What Mr. 
Marshall really offered Mr. Smith was a 
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We wish Mr. Smith could, 


chance to stand from out the shadow of his 


Church and accept judgment upon himself 
alone as a man. Mr. Smith declined that 
opportunity. 


So we return to our pigotry! At his own _ 


insistence we judge Mr. Smith by his 
Church. And what new evidence as to his 
Church do we find? What convincing’ ex- 
planation of its apparent enmity to liberty? 
None. Worse than none. We find it meeting 


direct charges and plain questions with at- — 


tempts to cloud the issues, to evade, to shift 
attention, to shift responsibility, and .some- 
times with what seem plain misstatements. 

We admire Mr. Smith’s gallantry, but we 
‘cannot admire his sagacity, for the task he 


undertook is beyond the capacity of any 
-layman or of any priest, no matter how 
- estimable. 


o one can by mere argument 
bring us to acquit the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, the theocratic autocracy, the 
“last of the great dynastic powers,” in face 
of the plain evidence of its record, its Pes: 
nouncements and its practices. 7 

Only the Roman Catholic hierarchy itself 
can do that. If it now encourages liberty, it 
can easily say so. If it will let its communi- 
cants be free, it can release them: If it 
claims no supremacy over the State, no 
special position above other denominations, 
no immunity for its schools, and no juris- 
diction over non-Catholic marriages, it can 
tell us all so. It can remove all our doubts 


about our Roman Catholic fellow-citizens | 


either by putting the whole of the “Univer- 
sal Church” in line with modern liberal 
thought, principles and practices, or by 
granting to American Catholics the right to 
convictions differing from those of the 
“Universal Church.” 

But this must be done officially, unequiv- 
ocally, irrevocably and by the supreme au- 
thority of the Church. No confused, equivo- 
cal and unauthoritative explanation or in- 
terpretation, such as Mr. Smith has given, 
will justify Protestant Americans in ignor- 
ing dangers so thoroughly and recently 
proven. 

There is point and purpose in discussion 
of the meaning of the Word of God, for that 


is ancient. But-it is nonsense to discuss the | 


Word of Popes, for the Pope is present, and 
amply able to speak convincingly for him- 
self. His refusal—officially given—to speak 
thus seems to confirm utterly our opinion 
that he fears to have us know clearly what 
are the purposes of his Church. 


——— 
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T is difficult to see how anything could 
| be added with advantage to the Mar- 

shall-Smith correspondence as an epi- 
sode. A question was asked therein sat- 
isfactorily, at least to the public, if not to 
the proponent. It is thought to be a closed 
incident. Nevertheless, it is a fact that 
interest has been aroused in the historical 
points of that correspondence, not contro- 
versially, but in an inquiring spirit. People 
are beginning to realize that it is a vast 
subject and that it is not new. It is in that 
sense that I have accepted the invitation of 
the editors of CURRENT HIsToRY to clarify 
further certain points which were suf- 
ficiently clear perhaps to the parties to 
that correspondence, but not necessarily 
clear at all to a great many of their read- 
ers. It is to them that the editors ask me 
to address myself, not to the principals. 

It is specifically Mr. Marshall’s second 
letter that interests us. In that letter it 
was made plain that religion is not in ques- 
tion, but “polity.” One simply cannot as- 
sume that all words not in very common 
use are understood in exactly the same 
sense by. all readers. The definition of 
“polity” is as follows: “The permanent 
system of government of a State, a church 
or a society; the method of management 
with reference to the attainment of certain 
ends. * * * Polity in ecclesiastical use 

serves a valuable purpose in distinguishing 
- that which relates to administration and 
government from that which relates to 


faith and doctrine.” The question therefore — 


hinges primarily on the permanency of a 
system of administration, or perhaps, per- 
manent policy to attain an end, not on the 
permanency of doctrine; yet the doctrine 
must be mentioned. 

There is necessarily (as we believe) per- 
manency of doctrine in the Catholic Church, 
using the word doctrine as that which is 
-defined as necessary to believe with regard 
to God because God has revealed it, and 
that which flows from it as corollary 
from theorem. 

There is no necessary permanency in the 
system of government of the Catholic 
Church or its method of management and 
administration, beyond that there must be 
a Pope and Bishops in a body of believers, 
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and that Pope and Bishops have necessary 
and specific powers. Today, for instance, 
a Pope is chosen by an electoral college 
somewhat vaguely analogous’ to the elec- 
toral college of the United States, called the 
College of Cardinals. These Cardinals, 
were originally the first fixed clergymen 
(after the emergence of the Christians from 
the catacombs) in a wandering body. The 
Apostles were wandering missionaries. Af- 
ter the persecution of Christians, when 
fixed buildings for worship were first es- 
tablished, these became centres of mission- 
ary effort, and in each a Bishop (with 
later, assistant priests), made his perma- 
nent headquarters. These churches were 
called the “hinges” (cardo, in Latin); 
gradually, being permanent fixtures, their 
incumbents became the ordinary advisers > 
of the Pope, were given the suffix “Cardi- 
nalis” and took part, with the nobles and — 
people of Rome, in the election of new 
Popes. Because of electoral abuses, the 
right or privilege of the nobles and people 
of Rome to assist in electing a Pope was 
withdrawn, revived several times and taken 
away again as often, until in our day the 
Cardinals alone elect a Pope and from 
their own number. 

The strict requirement for election to the 
Papacy, however, is only that the Pope may 
be “any male Christian who is not a schis- 
matic, a heretic, nor a notorious simonist.” 
That is all, and in discussing “permanent” 
administration it is important to note it, for 
though the Catholic Church has a complete 
right to its own methods of internal admin- 
istration of its own affairs, and nobody 
questions that right, it is true that every 
act of the Church affects the world; there- 
fore it is useful to know something of its 
administrative organization. 

It is also too lightly assumed that Bishops 
are (to use a political illustration) ‘“govy- 
ernors of an outlying province,” subject to 
an all-powerful central administration. In 
reality that is not so. Bishops are conse- 
crated as autonomous administrators with 
powers as full, within their jurisdiction, as 
the Apostles had in the original Church, 
subject to supervision from Rome on the 
condition of faith and morals within their 
territory and using a uniform code of canon 
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w applicable only to their own communion, 
and subject also to the same authority of 
the Pope as was exercised by Peter over 
the Apostles. 

Enough has been said to indicate that in 
the matter of polity (“permanent system of 
government of * * * a church”) the 
Catholic Church can and does so fit itself 
to the society in which it operates that out- 
side of a small number of essentials which 
are permanent the outward form is not 
necessarily permanent. In a feudal world 
the Church partook of the appearance of 
feudalism; it is conceivable that in a com- 
pletely different world the Church could re- 
assume the form which it possessed in the 
early ages of Christianity, or take a quite 
different form. It must be granted, how- 
ever, that world conditions do not yet tend 
that way and that the Church, with over 
1,900 years behind it and all of time before 
it, is a slow-moving body—a situation which 
does not disturb its members, but does in- 
fluence their psychology profoundly. 


HISTORICAL ASPECT 


It is necessary to realize that the subject 
is historical and that the “conflict” which 
formed the basis of the Marshall-Smith 
correspondence has been thrashed out and 
argued within the Catholic Church since 
certainly the Fourth Century. From the 
conversion to Christianity of the Emperor 
Constantine one may find voluminous and 
heated discussions within the church as to 
the relative importance or precedence of 
Emperor or Pope, first academically, then 
in great and serious earnest, until in the 
eleventh century one finds the Pope wish- 
ing to put himself at the head of the tem- 
poral rule “exercising the power described 
in Jeremiah i:10,” while the Emperor 
speaks of his “traditional right” to make 
and unmake Popes. Certainly each was 
putting forward an extreme view of his of- 
fice, and, equally, neither represented 
even the general sentiment and belief. 

There is no argument which can be 
brought forward today by any modern stu- 
dent which has not its counter argument in 
the domestic controversy which began be- 
fore there was any non-Catholic Christian 
Church; there is no quotation from “Church 
writers,” even Popes, against which one 
could not bring counter quotations from 
others. Many went to extremes, and it is 
not in the extremes that one should look 
for the prevailing opinion, but in what 
rights each of the domestic controversialists 
concedes to the other side. With Dante, 
Ockham, Leo III or Pius X one should not 
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fail to place for instance Pius IX, who de- 
clared expressly that “for their execution 
in the temporal sphere (polity), the ecclesi- 
astical ideals depend no less than the lay 
ideals on the consent and custom of the 
people, in the zbsence of which the Papacy 
no longer claims to exercise powers and 
rights that public law and common consent 
once accorded to the supreme judge of 
Christendom for the common welfare” (July 
20, 1871), which the Pope was by common 
consent when independent Christian bodies 
did not exist. Popes were the usual arbi- 
trators and peacemakers in Europe, not by 
usurpation or as claiming to be supreme 
temporal rulers, but by the simple fact of 
being called upon so to act by the parties 
in interest. That is the historical fact which 
is so often insufficiently investigated in 
modern speculation in this field. 

It is essential to allude to certain facts 
which lie at the root of continued misunder- 
standing and which particularly concern 
ourselves: 


1. That the United States were built upon. 


the war wreckage of Europe; that the Colo- 
nies out of which they grew (no matter 


what the Colonial founding Governments: 


intended) were in fact places of rest behind 
the “fighting lines,” in which broken men 
might be reconstituted. The Colonies of 
the Atlantic Coast were opened during the 
general period of the politico-religious 
struggle which devastated Europe, which 
we call the Thirty Years War, and were 
settled during the following one hundred 
years of political and religious enmity. Our 
later great flow of immigration came from 
countries in which some degree of suppres- 
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sion of the twu most powerful of human. 


aspirations had molded men’s characters 
and embittered them. 

2. That the phenomenon which enters in 
part into the Marshall-Smith correspondence 


(the ideal of a theocratic state) is not only. 


not unknown in our own history, but has 
been a constructive part of it. The attempt 
to balance all religious forms by denying to 
government any power over religion, which 
is the cornerstone of the American struc- 
ture, would not have been thought to be 
necessary by the founders, were this not 
true. 

3. That nowhere in the world does “the 
public” change so rapidly as in the United 
States, through material prosperity and cul- 
tural development of the individual as well 
as through accretion from other countries, 
and as a natural consequence thereof, we 
are beclouded by persistent memory of past 
overseas disabilities in religion and politics 
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_ running parallel with an unretentive mem- 


ory of discussion of its causes prior to our 
own day. 

4. That finally and consequently, no mat- 
ter what has been said in the past, these 


. things are new to us here in each genera- 


tion, though it is distinctly observable that 
in each succeeding generation objections 


‘are restated with less bitterness, less ran- 


cor, more suavely and sympathetically and 


- with greater willingness to study the ques- 


tion. 
It is very clearly observable that in pres- 
ent-day open discussion of the Catholic 


_ Church the issue is no longer mainly theo- 


logical; differences in creed are not em- 
phasized and arouse less enmity. Criticism 
is less generally addressed to religion, 
which is treated with profound respect. 
Series of “Confession of Creed” such as the 
Forum. produced are remarkable, not for 
their differences, but for the common fund 
which they evidence. Disagreement is pri- 
marily addressed to externals—to Works 
rather than to Faith; to the activities and 
administration of the religious body con- 
cerned, wherein it may affect Americans in 
general—in particular, at present, to the 
teaching of such a body upon the relation 
of Church and State. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH ORGANIZATION 


The Catholic Church is a religious body. 
It has, for internal administrative pur- 
poses, something of the form of a corpora- 
tion. It is central in character, inasmuch 
as all who belong to its communion, wher- 
ever situated, believe and profess an iden- 
tical religious creed and are in union there- 
by with the centre of the corporate body. 
It is international in character inasmuch 
as its membership extends to all nations 


‘and partakes of the characteristics of all 


nations and peoples, and outside of matters 
of common creed it governs itself according 
to the peculiarities of those nations and 
peoples. 

It may be stated this way: It is common 
principles that count; the methods are im- 
portant but secondary. In this particular 
matter it is the principle underlying the re- 
lation of Church and State that counts, and 
on that point what is being asked of the 
Church is precisely what most people out- 


side of the Church resent and reject, pre- 


cisely what outside of faith and morals the 
Church cannot give; that sort of authori- 
tative final pronouncement which we call 
(and our neighbors object to our calling) an 
infallible definition. That is what is being 
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asked now in this discussion of Church and 
State, and it cannot be had. 
What do Catholics believe about the 


State? First of all it may be said that 
the form of nationalism run wild which 
puts the nation, the State, above religion, 
above morality, above God, is plainly and 
frankly abhorrent to Catholics. Those upon 
whom the burden falls of interpreting 
thought on that point are uncompromising. 
There, if you please, can be raised the 


spectre of “irrepressible conflict,” but only 


under certain conditions, and those condi- 
tions must be repeated, even if one may be 
conscious that in these days of soft thinking — 
and easy going any positive concept limit- 
ing the absolute irresponsibility of the in- 
dividual is irksome to a great many people. 
Several historical instances might occur 
to any one to show absorption of, the 
Church into the national State continuing 
into our own times. Illustrations might be 
offered from history of attempts to ab- 
sorb the State into the Church. “State 
churches” do not need to be specified here. 
In the correspondence under discussion quo- — 
tations advanced from papal statements on 
this point are clear as to the belief and 
teaching of Catholics that the field of ac- 
tivity of Church and State are distinct and 
may not be merged. Between these fields 
there is very truly a twilight zone. Which 
authority should prevail should an issue 
arise within that zone? Not the State. 
American doctrine is sound there. 

It is an American principle that over 
religion, government shall have no power 
whatever. There is “irrepressible conflict” 
only when the State is exalted to absolute 
supremacy over the individual, over all in- 
stitutions. It exists wherever the State re- 
fuses to recognize the unalienable rights 
upon which our American structure is built; 
rights not assailable by the State as we 
believe, and not transferable to the State 
by any citizen nor by a majority of 
citizens. 

The apparent contradiction which called 
forth the Marshall-Smith correspondence 
lies in the “universal, organized and con- 
stant teaching” of the Church and the 
practice of the Church on this point. From 
the letters in The New York Times one 
might conclude that to this teaching a con- 
certed movement to invade the State com- 
pletely is a logical and necessary conse- 
quence, with the object, specifically, of 
making the American State and nation de- 
pendent upon “a political sovereignty ex- 
traterritorial and foreign to every State, 
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and yet claiming jurisdiction over morals 
in all States,” as soon as numbers of 
Catholics within the United States permit 
them to attain that object by force or by 
amendment of the Constitution, and so 
forth. The discrepancy lies, not in the 
teaching of the Church, but in the interpre- 
tation of its teaching. 

Three principal views in the relations of 
Church and State are sufficient for our 
purposes: 

1. Absolute supremacy of the State in all 
things (Hegel) with the Church a mere de- 
partment of government. 

2. Absolute supremacy of the Church in 
both temporal and _ “spiritual matters: 
temporal rulers mere agents of the Roman 
Pontiff, holding supreme temporal and 
spiritual power over the whole world 
(Augustus Triumphus et al). 

8. Modernistic liberalism: religion en- 
tirely and solely the affair of the indi- 
vidual. 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE OF THE STATE 


With regard to them Catholic doctrine is 
solid on the three following propositions: 

1. Church and State are distinct and per- 
fect societies, each supreme in its own 
province. 

2. Church and State should be joined in 
mutual and friendly cooperation. 

3. The State is indirectly (not directly) 
subordinate to the Church. The Church is 
supernatural. The State is natural. One 
is concerned with man’s eternal welfare; 
the other with his temporal well being. 
“Subordination” here is used in the same 
manner that the ends to be attained by the 
two societies are subordinated one to the 
other; man’s care of his bodily and worldly 
and temporal needs are subordinate to his 
care of his soul’s needs in eternity. Direct 
subordination is what seems to be feared, and 
that is very different. According to a recent 
specialist on this subject who has put it 
rather clearly, “a society is directly subordi- 
nated to another when it has the same end 
in view and its sphere of action falls within 
that of the superior society. For example, 
the political divisions of a nation are di- 
rectly subordinated to the nation itself, 
and the dioceses of the Church to the 
Church as a whole. In direct subordination 
the superior society has jurisdiction over 
the inferior with authority to prescribe its 
course of action and to approve or nullify 
any of its acts. There can be no question 
of such subordination of State to Church. 
“The State, being a perfect society, supreme 
in its own order, is not and cannot be di- 
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rectly subject to the Church.” What hap- 
pens then to the statement quoted in this 
correspondence, “the Pope has the right to 
annul those laws or acts of government that 
would injure the salvation of souls or at- 
tack the natural rights of citizens’? 

“The duty of the Roman Pontiff obliges 
him to instruct all the members of his 
commission in their duties. Therefore if a 
law of the State is contrary to the law of 
God, the Pope is bound in conscience to in- 
struct the faithful that such law cannot be 
obeyed.” 

If all or a large majority of the citizens 
be Catholics this declaration would of 
course be equivalent to deposition of a 
monarch. 

“In this sense only does the Pope as such 
have the power to depose civil rulers. What- 
ever the direct power of deposing rulers 
Popes may have exercised in the Middle 
Ages, it was not done by the Pope as such, 
but by virtue of international law or custom 
recognized at the time by all as conferring 
such authority upon the Pope as the su- 
preme judge of Christian nations. The sort 
of subordination which is claimed here for 
the Church is only indirect and negative; 
it demands that the State refrain from any 
action that would cause her citizens or 
rulers to violate their duties to the Church 
or interfere in any way with the Church’s 
exercise of spiritual authority over every 
member.” 

That is American doctrine as well as 
the belief of Catholics. 

It must be emphasized in this matter 
that it is an “ideal” world which is being 
considered in this teaching. Some writers 
have called it a Utopia. Permanent teach- 
ing of fundamental principle is one thing. 
It is no inconsistency therewith to realize 
that the world shows no tendency to be 
governed by any such principle. The “ir- 
repressible conflict”? can only arise by in- 
vasion by either Church or State of the 
jurisdiction of the other. It is not claimed 
today that such invasion is any more im- 
minent from the Church than from the 
absolute State. Conflict is not inherent 
in the situation here except on the as- 
sumption that violation of the principles 
of both the American State and the Cath- 
olic Church is a natural thing and to be 
expected. The imposition of its doctrines 
by the Church on the people of the United 
States who do not believe with the 
Church, by force, by chicanery, by “amend- 
ment to the Constitution” (a possibility 
suggested elsewhere in this connection) 
would be invasion and contrary to the 
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Church’s own teaching. The question of 
“political sovereignty extraterritorial and 


_foreign to every. State” (the sovereignty 


of the Pope) has not escaped the atten- 
tion of the Government of the United 
States. 


SEWARD’s ATTITUDE 


During the period from 1848 to 1868, 
when the United States accredited diplo- 
matic representatives to-the Vatican and 
maintained there a line of Protestant dip- 
lomats of a high order, such Secretaries 
of State as James Buchanan, Daniel 
Webster, Marcy and William Seward were 
very analytical of the conditions upon 
which the legation was established. Sew- 
ard, who was Lincoln’s Secretary of State, 
for example, in an instruction to R. M. 
Blatchford, dated Washington, Sept. 27, 
1862, has this to say: 


This Government has not now, it seldom 
has had, any special transaction either com- 
mercial or political to engage the attention 
of a Minister at Rome. Indeed until a very 
late period the United States were. without 
any representation at that ancient and inter- 
esting capital. 

The first colonists in this country were 
chiefly Protestants who not merely recog- 
nized no ecclesiastical authority of the Pope, 
but were very jealous lest he might exert 
some ecclesiastical influence here which 
would be followed by an assumption of po- 
litical power unfavorable to freedom and 
self-government on this continent. Jt was 
not seen that the political power of the 
Catholic Church was a purely foreign affair 
constituting an important part of the po- 


litical system of the European Continent. 


The opening of our country as an asylum to 
men of all religions as well as of all races 
and an extension of the trade of the Union 
in a short time brought with them large 
masses of the faithful members of that 
church of various birth and derivation and 
these masses are continually augmenting. 


Our country has not been slow to learn that, - 


while religion is with these masses, as it is 
with others, a matter of conscience, and 
while the spiritual authority of the head of 
their Church is a cardinal article of -their 
faith which must be tolerated on the souna- 
est principles of civil liberty, yet that this 
faith in no degree necessarily interferes 
with the equal rights of the citizen, or af- 
fects unfavorably his loyalty to the Repub- 
lic. It is believed that ever since the tide of 
emigration set in upon this continent the 
head of the Roman Church and States has 
freely recognized and favored the develop- 
ment of the principle of political freedom on 
the part of the Catholics in this country, 
while he has never let an opportunity pass 
to express his satisfaction with the growth, 
prosperity and progress of the American 
people. t was under these circumstances 
that this Government, in 1848, wisely de- 
termined that, while it maintained repre- 
sentatives in the capitals of every other civ- 
ilized State and even at the capitals of many 
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semi-civilized States which reject the whole 
Christian religion, it was neither wise nor 
necessary to exclude Rome from the circle 
of our diplomatic intercourse. Thus far the 
new relation thus established has proved 
pleasant and beneficent. 

Just° now Rome is the seat of profound 
ecclesiastical and political anxieties which 
more or less affect all the nations of Europe. 
The Holy Father claims immunity for the 
temporal power he exercises as a right in- 
cident to an ecclesiastical authority which is 
generally respected by the European States. 
On the other hand, some of those States, 
with large masses in other States, assert that 
his temporal power is without any religious 
sanction, is unnecessary and pernicious. I 
have stated the question merely for the pur- 


pose of enabling myself to give you the. 


President’s views of what will be your duty 
with regard to it. That duty is to forbear 
altogether from taking part in the contro- 
versy. The reasons for this forbearance are 
three: 

First: That so far as spiritual or eccle- 
siastical matters enter the question, they are 
beyond your province, for you are a political 
representative only. Ne. 

Second: So far as it is a question affecting 
the Roman States, it is a domestic one and 
we are a foreign nation. 

Third: So far as it is a political question 
merely, it is at the same time purely a 
European one, and you are an American 
Minister bound to avoid all entangling con- 
nection with the politics of that Continent. 

This line of conduct will nevertheless allow 
you to express and you are therefore in- 
structed to express to His Holiness the as- 
surances of the best wishes of the Govern- 
ment and of the people of the United States 
for his health and happiness and for the 
safety and prosperity and happiness of the 
Roman people. And you will further assure 
him that the United States constantly pre- 
serves a living remembrance of the many 
generous and liberal manifestations they 
have received of his good-will and friendship 
and that he may confidently rely upon them 
for the practice of all the duties which grow 
out of the relations of the two countries as 
independent members of the family of 
nations. 


Here we have the United States recogniz- 
ing a Pope as a sovereign, for the plain 
and simple reason that he was so recognized 
in the political system of Europe. In what 
does that sovereignty consist which we “the 
President and People of the United States,” 
recognized at that time in the most formal 
way in which these things are done between 
States? As far as our Government was 
concerned it depended upon the Papal 
States, a small territory, but nevertheless 
as truly a sovereign State as any that arose 
in Europe. 

There is, however, confusion in people’s 
minds between the purely political sov- 
ereignty of the head of the ancient. Papal 
States and that other sovereignty which is 
inherent in the Pope .which may be ex- 
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pressed thus: (1) Absence of subordination. 
(2) Juridical equality with Governments, 
that is, complete independence of Popes 
from the status of subjects. 

The Pope cannot be any one’s subject. 
His status does not need to be tied in with 
any territory, with any “clod of earth” (as 
Spuller put it). It is extraterritorial and 
inherent in his office. That is, not a “politi- 
cal sovereignty,” though it seems to be used 
in that sense in this correspondence. It 
does not carry with it the concept of politi- 
cal allegiance in the sense of politi-al al- 
legiance, for example, to the United States. 
It does carry with it the concept of alle- 
giance of Catholics to the head of their 
Church in matters spiritual, in matters of 
internal administration, and in the field 
of interpretation of the moral law, of moral 
unalienable rights, and it is historically 
demonstrable that the “universal, organized 
and constant teaching of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church” places the individual con- 
science supreme, no matter how often that 
teaching may have been violated by either 
churchmen or laymen. 

Since the Catholic Church touches every 
activity of life it is possible to find very 
definite thought among Catholics on every 
activity of life, containing a very great 
variety of opinion, and some quite radical 
divergence in the application of principle. 
One may be very definitely convinced of 
what would constitute the “ideal” world, 
and in it the relation of the Church and 
of the State, and at the same time be 
equally convinced that this ideal will not 
be soon or ever realized. People are prone 
to forget that until a relatively short time 
ago the Western Christian world was Cath- 
olic; there were no non-Catholic Christian 
bodies, nor were there any national States 
in the present day acceptance of the term. 

When the break came in the Christian 
community the Church was (since greater 
matters were at stake) more fully entitled 
to resist secession than were even the 
United States justified in resisting the 
secession of the Southern Confederacy. 
That does not mean that today the descen- 
dants of those who seceded must be reunited 
by for : or guile or ~y “amendment to the 
Constitution.” The principle of what is 
ideal may be upheld. We believe that it 
must be upheld, even if after the lapse of 
time it be considered by many people who 
are not otherwise unsympathetic to it to 
be unpractical, a pure Utopia. 

, Much ground has been gained since the 
religious wars which left us all bitter and 
suspicious. It is a distinct step forward 
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“that at least in the United States we can 


speak freely and find general respect for— 
if not agreement with—honest belief and 
respect also for that firmness of conviction 
which in our loose way we erroneously call 
“intolerance.” Tolerance might be con- 
ceived as simply that—respect for convic- 
tion with which one disagrees profoundly, 
and in such general discussion it should 
really not be assumed that Catholics are of 
necessity either disingenuous or that, while 
quite honest with their neighbors, they are 
perhaps not fully informed of the far reach- 
ing plans and profound thoughts of “the 
clerical body which rules them with an iron 
hand not always cased in velvet.” That is 
assuming too much for reasonable discus- 
sion. 

[The following statement by Mer. Patrick 
J. Breslin appeared in the issue dated June 
5, 1927, of the Parish Monthly, published 
by the Church of Our Lady of Mercy, one 
of the largest parishes in the Borough of 
the Bronx, New York City: 


Catholics Do Not Believe— 


That. the Pope is God. 

That the Pope can do no wrong. 

That the Pope has temporal rights in Amer- 
ica. 

That the Pope can claim their political al- 
legiance. 

That the Pope can nullify laws, oaths or 
contracts at will. 


They Do Not Believe— 


That the marriages of Protestants are in- 
valid. 

That married Protestants are living in sin. 

That the children of Protestants are illegiti- 
mate. 

That 
broken. 

That Protestants may be hated or perse- 
cuted. 

That Protestants will all be damned. 


They Do Not Believe— 

That public schools are an evil. 

That they ought to be abolished or destroyed. 

That they ought not to be supported by» 
taxes. 

That education ought not to be universal 
and free. 

That it ought not to be compulsory where 
necessary. 


They Do Not Believe— 


That they can buy forgiveness of sin. 

That they can purchase freedom from Pur- 
gatory. 

That they can get indulgence to commit sin. 

That sin can be forgiven without repentance. 


They Do Not Believe— 


That images may be worshiped. 

That any body or thing may be worshiped 
or adored ‘‘in the heavens above, or the earth 
below, or the waters beneath the earth’ but 
the one true God.] 


contracts with Protestants may be 
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predictable, as 
-Baldwin’s Ministry, by introducing, in April 


British economic evolution. 


~ 


- Britain’s New Industrial and 


Political Crisis 
By SIDNEY WEBB 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS AND OF THE First BRITISH LABOR 
CABINET 


Tres is, perhaps, no part of the realm 


of thought or action in which the un- 
expected is so certain, and yet so uns 
in British politics. Mr. 


last, the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions 
Bill, with the intention and complete power 
of making it law during July, 1927, has 
transformed, at one stroke, not only the 
position and the immediate prospects of 
all three political parties and the likelihood 


- of the continuance after 1928 of the pres- 


ent Conservative Administration, but also 
the status and the future evolution of Brit- 
ish trade unionism, and the possibilities 
for a whole decade, of a reconciliation, in 
British industry, between capital and labor. 


To the social historian this measure, sum- 
ming up the experiences of the past twelve 
months, must constitute a turning point in 
As to the di- 
rection in which the evolution will be turned, 
and with what results, there are diamet- 
rically opposite views, which will not be dis- 
cussed in this objective study; together 
with some hotly disputed predictions, which 
only time can test. Yet the professed in- 
tentions of the Ministry, as stated by the 
Prime Minister, are platitudinous in their 
innocuousness. Mr. Baldwin’s Cabinet pur- 
ports only to be prohibiting (1) a “general 


strike” in coercion of the Government of | 


the nation; and (2) the intimidation by 
strikers of “blacklegs” or “scabs”—both of 
these prohibitions being, it is claimed, in 
substance, only declaratory of the existing 
criminal law—further (3), to be preventing 
dissentient members of trade unions from 
being virtually forced to contribute to the 
support of the Labor Party in Parliament; 
and (4) to be forbidding trade unions of 
“established civil servants” from affiliation 
to outside labor organizations or to any 
political party. But the Prime Minister’s 
intention is one thing, and the proposed law 
is another. What will be enacted is not 
the Prime Minister’s proposals, but, with 


- more or less confused amendment, the bill 


now before the House of Commons. The 


phraseology of the measure is such that its 
effect goes beyond the objects described by 
Mr. Baldwin. It is calculated, if not de- 
signed, to make not only the general strike, 
but also any extensive “sympathetic strike,” 
and indeed any national strike, even in a 
single industry of magnitude, practically 
impossible, and, incidentaily, both a crimi- 
nal offense and a cause of trade union bank- 
ruptcy. i 

While the measure admittedly includes © 
no one of the various minor legal changes 
that are called for to improve the organi- 
zation and increase the legitimate effi- 
ciency of trade unions, it constitutes, in its 
terms, a far-reaching attack upon the legal 
rights believed to have been conferred upon 
trade unions by the century of legislation 
from 1825 to 1917. It is asserted, not by 
trade unionists only, but also by their legal 
advisers and their friends among the 
economists, that it may easily result in 
putting the British trade unions practically 


in as bad a position, both as to the criminal _ 


law and as to their civil liability for dam- 
ages, as they were under the Anti-Combina- 
tion acts of 1799 and 1800. Now, it has 
for generations been one of the boasts of 
British political history that, while parties 
alternated and Ministries came and went, 
there was never any substantial reversal 
of what had actually been done. It is, in 
fact, so unusual for British legislation, by 
whichever party majority it is carried, to 
be seriously reactionary, in the strict mean- 
ing of that word, that some explanation of 
the policy of Mr. Baldwin’s Cabinet. is 
called for. 

To find the cause of this new and mo- 
mentous departure in British politics we 
have to go back twelve months, and, as will 
be presently explained, even a few years. 
The impelling “mandate” for the new law— 
as the Prime Minister expressly declares— 
is to be found, not in anything that was at 
issue at the general election of 1924, when 
the legal status of trade unionism was not 
mentioned, but in the public judgment on 


the so-called “general strike” of May 8-12, 
575 
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1926. The coming out on strike not at 
the command of their several trade union 
Executive Committees, but at the behest of 
the General Council of the Trade Union 
Congress, of 1,500,000 of railway and other 
transport workers, dock and harbor labor- 
ers, iron and steel workers and all kinds of 
building and printing operatives—avowedly 
in sympathy with 1,000,000 coal miners 
whom the 1,300 colliery companies (the 
“coal owners”) had, on the preceding Fri- 
day, simultaneously discharged (“locked 
out’’) on the expiry of the notices given by 
these employers in every colliery in Great 
Britain—inevitably caused immense public 
inconvenience and widespread, though, as 
presently appeared, in the aggregate, un- 
expectedly small financial loss. The com- 
munity was shocked-and surprised at the 
momentarily almost complete stoppage of 
trains and tramcars and omnibuses, of the 
transport of mails and goods, of building 
operations, and, above all, of the daily issue 
of newspapers. But the promptitude and 
vigor with which the Government handled 
the situation and the immediate response of 
volunteers from all classes, rapidly created 
substitute services; ard day by day the 
transport of passengers, mails and goods 
and the issue of newspapers were increas- 
ingly resumed. In ten days the colossal 
“sympathetic strike’ was “called off,” to 
prevent its imminent collapse; and work 
was resumed without the loss of a single 
life, without a shot being fired, with the 
scantiest possible display of the troops, 
without any outbreak of looting and with a 
minimum of mob violence or even serious 
disorder. 


UNION LEADERS’ GRANDILOQUENCE 


Two features only of this amazing epi- 
sode in British history gave it, to the Brit- 
ish “governing class” and to all “conserva- 
tive-minded” people, a sinister aspect. Many 
of the trade union “leaders” (though the 
most prominent among those actually in 
command of the “general strike” were, curi- 
ously enough, among the most “moderate” 
in opinion) used absurdly inflated language, 
and apparently felt assured of “bringing 
the Government to its knees”—a grandilo- 
quent phrase which meant only inducing the 
Cabinet to press the coal owners to offer 
equitable terms to their former employes. 
What was much more serious, though ir- 
relevant to the “general strike” itself, was 
that the dispute in the mining industry, 
initiated by the coa: owners’ simultaneous 
discharge of their million employes, dragged 
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on for no less than seven and:a half months; 
was supported by contributions of some 
$5,000,000 (£1,000,000) from the -Russian 
working class (this invidious subvention by 
the Bolshevists amounted, however, to no 
more than 2 cents per miner’s family per 
day); was directed by the Miners’ Federa- 
tion under the influence of its Secretary, 
A. J. Cook, in such a way as to alienate 
the public opinion which had at the outset 
been strongly favorable to the miners; al- 
most entirely stopped the heavier manufac- 
turing industries of the nation, inflicting 
on the community a loss of possibly a couple 
of billion dollars (£400,000,000) and was 
only finally brought to an end by an un- 
precedented Government importation of for- 
eign coal on a colossal scale, leading to the 
men’s final submission to the terms arbi- 
trarily umposed by the coal owners, which 
were so humiliating, so impoverishing and 
so crushing as to insure new trouble as soon 
as this one-tenth of the whole population 
of Great Britain recovers from its present 
severe privation, indebtedness and exces- 
sive toil. 

But whatever may have been, in May, 
1926, the public judgment on the general 
strike, there was, at that date, it is clear, 
no intention on the part of the Prime Min- 
ister and his Cabinet to make such an 
attack on trade unionism as the present 
measure. Its formulation, and the decision 
to bring it before Parliament in the pres- 
ent session—not finally decided on until 
March last—is the outcome. of a steadily 
rising tide of passion during the past five 
or six years in the Unionist (or Conserva- 
tive) Party—the Liberal Party itself being 
not entirely unaffected by similar feeling— 
against the trade unions. It might be 
imagined that this growth of a passionate 
dislike of trade unionism was the result: of 
its increasing strength. On the contrary, 
the growth of hatred has coincided with an 
immense weakening during these very years 
of the trade union forces. The last six 
years of widespread unemployment in the 
great staple industries—though leaving the 
aggregate national income still not less 
than in 1913—have shaken the fabric of 
British trade unionism, and 1926 was easily 
the most disastrous year in the whole two 
centuries of trade union history. During 
the past six years the British trade union 
movement has been falling from bad to 
worse. In 1926 it went back financially, 
numerically, and, so to speak, spiritually, 
more than during any previous year since 
1834. It was profoundly humiliated by its 
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_ failure to help the miners by its “general 
strike,” and by the puncturing of the in- 
flated bladder of bombastic talk in which 
its Left Wing leaders had indulged in 
1924-5. ; 

_ What is scarcely less important is that 
the trade union movement, taken as a 
whole, has now been “bled white” of its 
available money. The 100 principal unions, 
which possessed, in the aggregate, only 
£5,671,984 in 1911, had increased this large 
sum by 1920 to no less than £14,606,228. 
The severe depression in trade that then 
set in, with its huge drain of “out of work 
pay” for unemployed members—on which 
in the last six years the unions have spent 
nearly a hundred million dollars (£20,000,- 
900) of their own money—reduced this 
total to £9,967,507 at the end of 1924. It 
is doubtful whether it now stands at half 
that sum, practically the whole of what 
remains being specially. earmarked for the 
liabilities of the various superannuation 
funds. The richest union, the National 
Union of Railwaymen, which had more than 
ten million dollars (£2,000,000) in April, 
1926, spent the whole of it within the dis- 
astrous month of May and incurred during 


the following weeks a bank overdraft close- - 


ly approaching five million dollars (£1,000,- 
000). The exhaustion of the trade union 
accumulated funds would have mattered 
less if the membership had not, at the 
same time, so seriously fallen away as 
greatly to hinder reaccumulation. 

- The total recorded membership of the 
trade unions, which was only 3,138,892 as 
lately as 1911, rose after the war to no 
fewer than 8,334,362 at the end of 1920. 
It sank, in the slump, to 5,531,143 at the 
end of 1924; probably remained about sta- 


tionary in the aggregate during 1925; but - 


fell off by about 20 or even 30 per cent. 
during 1926, at the end of which it doubt- 
fully reached 4,000,000. The falling off has, 
naturally, been most sudden among the 
miners. The various “county unions” -of 
miners, constituting the Miners’ Federation 
of Great Britain, claimed to have, at the 
beginning of 1926, 800,000 contributing 
members. It seems doubtful whether half 
as many are actually contributing today, 
though most of the others will resume mem- 
bership as soon as their means allow. In 
some counties rival (“yellow”) unions have 
been started, but have failed as yet to enroll 
many thousands of members. Many more 
remain, for the moment, aloof from organi- 
zation of any kind. For other reasons, 
more directly connected with the long-con- 
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trade unionism 


tinued trade depression, the aggregate trade 
union membership in the engineering and 
shipbuilding industries, which at the end of 
1920 reached a high-water mark of 886,083, 
had sunk by the end of 1924 to no more 
than 527,035; and is now probably well 
under half a million, representing a continu- 
ous decline of something like 50 per cent. 
within less than seven years of trade union- 
ism. Another staple industry, the whole 
range of textiles, is in much the same state 
as engineering and shipbuilding. The labor- 
ers’ unions, organizing those whom we for- 
merly called the unskilled, but now more 
correctly termed the “general” workers, 
counted no fewer than a million and a quar- 
ter members in 1919-20, but fell away to 
less than half that total by the end of 1924 
and made a still more cataclysmic descent 
during 1926. 

It would, however, be unfair to infer that 
it was the waning strength and resources of 
the trade unions that encouraged the 
Unionist (Conservative) Cabinet to launch, 


ath 
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in April, 1927, what is regarded by the 
British wage-earning class as a dangerous 
attack on its established rights. For the ex- 
planation of this action by the Conserva- 
tive Party we have to explore an interest- 
ing piece of mass-psychology. The Prime 
- Minister, who does not conceal his dislike 
for the bill that is being passed into law, 
has admittedly been “coerced” by his Cabi- 
net, the majority of whom have themselves 
been “intimidated,” if not “coerced,” by the 
Conservative Associations (the “party ma- 
chine”). These Conservative Associations 
intensely dislike the trade unions, partly 
because of the resistance which such organ- 
izations present to the autocratic rule of the 
employer in industry, and to the current 
desire to reduce still further the “swollen 
wages of war-time”; and partly because of 
the widespread resentment at the success 
of the trade unions in maintaining the eco- 
nomic position of the wage-earners, as a 
whole, at a level not much below that of 
1918 (indeed, including the benefits of the 
national systems of health and unemploy- 
ment insurance, and old age, widows and 
orphans pensions; of subsidized housing 
schemes; of the public provision for infants 
and children at school; and of the war pen- 
sions, at even higher than the pre-war 
level); whilst the upper and middle classes, 
and the business world generally, feel as if 
they alone, are, in heavy direct taxation, 
“paying for the war.” 

More potent, however, than this combi- 
nation of hate and jealousy, is the “fear- 
complex,” from which the British possess- 
ing classes are today suffering, not so much 
about the trade unions, or the so-called gen- 
eral strike of May, 1926, or even the hideous 
spectre of Russian Bolshevism—all of these 
things contributing to the emotional per- 
turbation—as about the continued advance, 
in the electoral arena, of the Labor Party, 
of which most of the leading trade unions 
are, for political purposes, a part. This 
Labor Party, which had in the House of 
Commons of 1902 only two members, rose 
to twenty-nine in 1906; to forty-two in 
1910; to fifty-seven in 1918; to 142 in 1922; 
to 195 in 1923; then sank to 150 on the 
defeat of the Labor Government in 1924; 
since which it has started gaining seats at 
bye-elections. There seems, to the weal- 
thier classes, a horrid possibility of this 
party obtaining, at the general election 
which cannot be deferred beyond 1929 at 
' the latest, an actual majority of the House 
of Commons, and then constituting (as in 
1924, but this time with power to act) an 
essential Socialist Government. 
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We now see the explanation of the. in- | 
clusion in the Prime Minister’s bill of two 
other objects, which cannot arise out of 
the so-called General Strike of May, 1926, 
namely the attempt to protect the dissen- 
tient minority of members in each trade 
union from being (as it supposed) forced to 
contribute to the support of the Labor 
Party; and the prohibition of the trade 
unions among “established civil servants” 
from affiliating their organizations to any 
political party (meaning the Labor Party). 
The first of these has, for years, been de- 
sired by the Conservative Party machine, 
which has, to this end, promoted or fa- 
vored no fewer than eleven bills during 
the past few years, all of them hitherto 
smothered by the Conservative Party lead- 
ers, who, to do them justice, have felt that 
it would be a mean thing in a party com- 
manding huge funds, to seek to cripple 
financially the ‘“workingman’s own party.” 
The second is aimed principally at the pos- 
tal and telegraph operators, who have, to 
the annoyance of the higher postoffice ad- 
ministrators, developed a great capacity for 
using the mechanism of Parliament for get- 
ting remedied the stream of minor griev- 
ances arising out of their conditions of em- 
ployment. These 150,000 manual-working or 
“manipulative” public employes, paid week- 
ly wages—whom common parlance does not 
denominate civil servants—have managed to 
get elected to the House of Commons a 
couple of the salaried officers of their trade 
unions, who naturally belong to the Labor 
Party, one of them, indeed, having been 
a very efficient Secretary to the Admiralty 
in Mr. Macdonald’s administration. This 
parliamentary influence of the humbler 
grades of public employes—along with such 
increased industrial influence as they may 
have gained by affiliation to the Trade 
Union Congress—Mr. Baldwin’s Cabinet now 
seeks to destroy. 


LABOR PARTY’S GROWTH 


It is, thus, not so much the trade unions 
that have terrified the majority of the prop- 


. erty-owning class, as the continuous steady 


growth of the Labor Party itself. The 
average wealthy citizen and his wife and 
family do not, in fact, distinguish the one 
from the other, and the newspapers per- 
sistently (and with intent) confuse the two. 
Yet the distinction between industrial and 
political organization is plain enough. The 
Labor Party is no more the same thing as 
the Trades Union Congress than the Union- 
ist, or Conservative, Party is the same thing 
as the (employers’) Federation of British 
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Industries. In both cases an overwhelming 
majority of the constituents of the one are 
(along with quite other elements) constitu- 
ents of the other. But in both cases their 
several methods and immediate aims, like 
their separate organizations, are distinct 
and different. 

The Labor Party, like its two rivals, the 
Unionist and Liberal Parties, is effectively 
open to persons of either sex and of any 
social class, occupation or affluence who 
share its formulated opinions, support its 
officially promulgated projects of reform 
and apply for membership. It is by no 
means confined to “laborers.” Its aggre- 
gate membership is, indeed, probably more 
“mixed’”—so far as rank, class, occupation 
or wealth are concerned—than that of 
either the Unionist or the Liberal Party. 
The Labor Party includes in its enrolled 
membership (though not in large numbers) 
peers of ancient lineage, bishops and deans 
of the Established Church, heads of uni- 
versity colleges, hereditary landowners, 
substantial stockholders, bankers and finan- 
ciers, manufacturers and merchants, works 
managers and foremen, civil servants of the 
highest grades as well as of the humblest, 
many thousands of ministers of religion and 
school teachers, academic professors and au- 
thors of national and international repute, 
along with economists and scientists, philan- 
thropists, cooperators and manual-working 
wage-earners of every kind and grade. As 
a national political organization, the Labor 
Party, exactly like the Unionist and the 
Liberal parties, uses exclusively as its meth- 
od the casting of the electoral ballot and 
the organization of the elected representa- 
tives in Parliament and in the councils of 
local government. Its current program, 
while including the formulated aspirations 
for remedial legislation of most of the 
wage earners’ organizations, covers, like 
those of the Unionist and Liberal parties, 
the whole field of national interests. The 
basis of the party is defined as under: 

National—To secure for the producers by hand 
or by brain the full fruits of their industry, 
and the most equitable distribution thereof 
that may be possible, upon the basis of the 
common ownership of the means of production 
and the best obtainable system of popular 
administration and control of each industry 
or service; 

Generally to promote the Political, Social 
-and Economic Emancipation of the People, 
and more particularly of those who depend 
directly upon their own exertions by hand or 
by brain for the means of life. 

Inter-Dominion — To cooperate with the 
Labor and Socialist organizations in the Do- 
minions and the Dependencies with a view to 


promoting the purposes of the Party and to 
take common action for the promotion of a 


higher standard of social and economic life 
for the working population of the respective 
countries. 

International—To cooperate with the Labor 
and Socialist organizations in other countries 
and to assist in organizing a Federation of 
Nations for the maintenance of Freedom and 
Peace; for the establishment of suitable ma- 
chinery for the adjustment and settlement of 
International Disputes by Conciliation or Judi- 
cial Arbitration, and for such International 
Legislation as may be practicable. 


The government of the Party, and the 
formulation of the program in detail, to- 
gether with the projects to be particularly 
promoted each year, is in the hands of the 
Party’s national conference of delegates 
elected by all the constituent elements. The 
administration is entrusted to an Executive 
Committee, elected annually by the Confer- 
ence; in conjunction with the Parliamentary 
Executive, elected annually by the members 
of the Party in the House of Commons. If 
among the mass of routine and of detail 
that any great political organization in- 
volves, we attempt to seize the salient points 
of the immediate program of domestic 
legislation to which a Labor Party Cabi- 
net would be expected and pressed to apply 
itself in its first few years of office with 
a working majority in the House of Com- 
mons, there emerge the following as the 
most pressing subjects: 

The chaotic state of the mining industry 
has to be remedied on the lines laid down 
by Mr. Justice Sankey’s Report in 1919, of 
buying out the private owners of the min- 
erals and the mines, in order to secure the 
transformation of the whole industry into 
a public service (“Nationalization”). 

The chronic unemployment in many great 
industries imperatively demands a radical 
reform of our provision for the hundreds 
of thousands of involuntarily unemployed 


_workers, which must take such forms as 


work on enterprises of public utility, even 
though without private profit; or, in the 
alternative, maintenance while being fur- 
ther educated or trained to new employ- 
ment. 

The manifold deficiencies in the services 
of health and housing, and in the public 
provision for sickness, orphanage and old 
age, as in the whole educational service 
from infancy to the university, have ur- 
gently to be made good. 


MOoNneEY FoR SOCIAL REFORM 


But—and this is what is so fiercely re- 
sented by some who are not without sym- 
pathy with the above proposals—all this 
costs money, which can be raised only by 
such a drastic revision of national and local 
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taxation, on the basis (as the economists 
advise) of “ability to pay” (greatly in- 
creased direct taxation, supertax, death du- 
ties, &c.), as will not only enable the nec- 
essary social work to be done, but also 
permit of the reduction (by increased 
grants in aid) of the economically disas- 
trous local taxation of industrial enter- 
prises, and the abolition of the present 
onerous taxation on tea, sugar, dried fruit, 
matches and other commodities. 

Further progress with the “nationaliza- 
tion”—already begun in one or other dis- 
guise—of the generation and distribution 
of electricity; of the railway system; of 
that service of remittance, provision of cur- 
rency, receipt of deposits, keeping of cur- 
rent accounts, and indirect regulation of 
‘the aggregate volume of “credit,” which 
we know as banking, is becoming recog- 
nized as a national need. 

This, together with the incessant burden 
of an active cooperation for international 
disarmament and effectively securing the 
peace of the world, and of a domestic ad- 
ministration which, in spite of the wonder- 
ful obedience of the people, is already more 
extensive, more complicated and therefore 
more onerous than that of any other na- 
tion, will clearly take up ail the time and 
strength of the strongest Labor Cabinet. 

But has the Labor Party any chance of 
securing, not only a majority of the votes 
at the general election in 1928 or 1929, but 
also an effective majority in the House of 
Commons? Last year the prospect looked 
doubtful enough. The Labor Party, in cam- 
paign funds, is incredibly poor, and both its 
rivals are extraordinarily rich. Between 
them, the two older parties have on their 
side practically the entire newspaper press. 
The Labor Party seemed hampered, if not 
seriously weakened, by a growing diver- 
gence between the bulk of the party and 
its “Left Wing’; breaking out into acrid 
criticism, conflicts as to projects and per- 
sonal abuse of chosen leaders. The Liberal 
Party appeared, for long, so hopelessly dis- 
organized as to be almost out of action. 
Few serious students of politics could avoid 
the prophecy in 1925 that, whether the 
general election came in 1928 or 1929, Mr. 
Baldwin’s Ministry, though with a lessened 
majority, would be continued in office. 

For good or for evil, the political situa- 
tion has been transformed by the introduc- 
tion of the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions 
bill. Its effect is, of course, not all in one 
direction. Corresponding as it does with 
the feelings and desires not only of the 
more militant, but also of the bulk of the 
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regularly enrolled members of the Union- 
ist Party, this bill has probably solidified 
Mr. Baldwin’s active following, and en- 
sured the warmth of their support 
at the polls. On the other hand, the 
remarkable uprising of the British 
wage-earning class against the bill—a 
movement of passionate resentment which 
goes on growing in intensity—has still more 
solidified the Labor Party, effectively ce- 
menting those cracks and lines of cleavage 
between sections which invariably begin to 
occur in the course of prolonged political 
campaigning. It must be said, indeed, that 
the gravity of these cracks and lines of 
weakness has been been enormously exag- 
gerated by the Conservative and Liberal 
newspapers, which have succeeded in dis- 
seminating throughout the world an en- 
tirely misleading impression that the Labor 
Party was in danger of imminent disrup- 
tion. 
jealousies to which the Labor Party is sub- 
ject in common with all other organizations; 
nor the differences of opinion which, though 
real, are in no way fundamental, represent- 
ed any serious difficulties in the party’s 
electoral campaign. Whatever they were, 
Mr. Baldwin’s decision to pass his latest bill 
has done this for the Labor Party: it has 
completely closed the ranks. 

On the other hand, the Liberal Party is 
unlucky in having, just as it was compos- 
ing its domestic differences under Sir Her- 
bert Samuel, to face an issue on which it is 
divided—on the crucial second reading di- 
vision in the House of Commons in the 
first week of May, 1927, the party split into 
three—and with regard to which it can 
hardly avoid taking up a middie position 
that attracts neither the one side nor the 
other. The outcome is, accordingly, that 
the chances of a reunited Liberal Party 
counting even aS many as a hundred mem- 
bers in a House of Commons of 615 have 
definitely receded. 

The Labor Party, which is now 155 and 
barely hoped to be, in the next Parliament, 
more than 250, now not unreasonably 
aspires to double its numbers when the 
general election comes. The prospect of 
Mr. Baldwin retaining a Unionist majority 
for more than eighteen months is accord- 
ingly no longer confidently seen by any but 
the most partisan of his supporters. The 
uprising of the wage-earning class against 
the Trade Disputes and Trade Union bill of 
1927 thus marks more than a crisis in Brit- 
ish trade unionism. It is also a crisis of 
the first importance in British political his- 
tory. 


In fact, however, neither the personal — 
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‘The Geneva Conference on Inter- 


national Economic Problems 
By WYTHE WILLIAMS 
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ORLD affairs were probably at their 
worst when the Council of the 


League of Nations, during its first 
year, in 1920, summoned an international 
financial conference at Brussels for an ex- 
change of information and suggestion of 
cures. All European currencies, including 
the British, excepting perhaps only the 
Swiss, were then unstable. It was the first 
time since the war that so many nations, 
including the previous belligerents and in- 


' eluding also. the United States—thirty-nine 


in all—had come together on an equal foot- 
ing. It was clear to everyone that nations 
like individvals must balance their budgets; 
that they must increase their income or 
decrease their expense. 

That conference was the inception of the 
International Economic Conference which 
assembled at Geneva on May 4, 1927, under 
the auspices of the League of Nations, and 
which comprised forty-seven nations, al- 
most as many as numbered in the League 
itself, including the three great “outsiders,” 
the United States, Turkey and Russia. 

Nothing particularly original or new ap- 
peared in the pronouncements of the Brus- 
sels conference, but nevertheless from them 
the process of stabilization began. That 
gathering represented the best financial 


brains of the world, and thus, whenever an 


argument arose. in whatever Parliament, 
the Brussels statement of sound policy was 
quoted, and largely respected. 

The belief that Brussels was a success in- 
duced Louis Loucheur, French financier and 
former Cabinet Minister, to propose a 
world economic parley, under the stipula- 
tion of Article 23 of the League Covenant 
wherein members of the League “will make 
provision to secure and maintain * * * equi- 
table treatment for the commerce of all the 
members of the League.” The League 
Council at once set up a preparatory com- 
mission which met in May, 1926, and which 
allowed itself a full year of hard work be- 


_ fore the full conference was called to meet 


at Geneva in May of this year. 
The personnel of this body, all leaders of 
both economic theory and production, acted 


in the wisest way possible, for figuratively 
they asked themselves the question: “If 
our Government suddenly ordered us to at- 
tend an international conference, just ex- 
actly what would we want to learn?” The 
result was a world-wide, year-long search, 
for statistics and documentations, sorted 
and focused into the most complete form 
ever known. Thus the gathering at Geneva 
was presented with a simultaneous photo- 
graph of trade conditions all over the world. 
The problem at Geneva, however, was not 
so simple as that of Brussels. In finance 
there was one generally accepted doctrine. 
Even the Socialists and the capitalists had 
similar ideas. Russia and France were quite 
able to understand each other. The eco- 
nomic problem presented great differences 
of thought and opinion, so that the first 
work at the Geneva gathering was to dis- 
cover the main points upon which the dele- 
gates could agree. All sorts of people were 
there, with ail sorts of interests. At al- 
most the beginning it was decided that 
whenever a real argument developed the 
question involved had better be temporarily 
shelved. Yet there emerged two big prob- 
lems upon which conference statements, or 
pronunciamentos, were possible, namely 
those of cartelization and trade barriers. 
The conference at its opening plenary 
session in John Calvin’s Hall of Reforma- 


‘tion divided itself into three main commis- 
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sions: Number one, labeled industry, which 
took the cartelization problem in hand; 
number two, labeled commerce, to study the 
trade barriers, and number three, to study 
the problems of agriculture. f 
The Industry Commission, the American 
member of which was Henry M. Robinson, 
head of the delegation, President of the 
First National Bank of Los Angeles and 
one of the makers of the Dawes plan, clari- 
fied the cartelization problem in its early 
discussions. It found that none of the mem- 
hers believed cartelization to be the panacea 
that would cure Europe’s ills. The Ameri- 
can delegates, on arrival at Geneva, had 
fears, and had come armed. Mr. Robinson 
soon was able to report to his colleagues on 
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the other commissions, in a surprised fash- 
ion, that he found many Europeans just as 
fearful of cartels as himself. No one spoke 
altogether in favor of cartelization, while 
some were openly against it. He was able 
to put the ammunition back in its place. 
Cartels are analogous to American trusts} 
the main difference being that they do not 
control the complete organization but rather 
the market only. Those in favor of cartels 
use the same arguments that brought about 
trusts. But, it was admitted at Geneva, 
the United States is big enough to support 
trusts, whereas European units are too 
small to support them, and therefore must 
resort to international agreements. The 
American way was domestic evolution. The 
European way must be international. 


BENEFITS OF TRUSTS 


After years of the American experiment 
it has been shown that some trusts are 
good trusts. The prices have not harmed 
the consumer; the labor standards have 
been maintained, and at the same time the 
trusts have been able to show a profit for 
themselves. But this has applied to only 
a few commodities, like pig iron and oil, the 
heavy products, in which standardization is 
possible. Such a thing as a millinery trust 
would not be so good. Hats cannot be 
made in mass production. The element of 
taste is too strong. The European attitude 
in regard to trade combinations has become 
about the same as that of the United States 
—therefore the sudden popularity of this 
word “cartels.” International understand- 
ings were known before the war, as for ex- 
ample that of the General Electric Com- 
pany with the similarly named organization 
in Germany and the Houston Thompson in- 
terests of France, for the division of mar- 
kets. But now, according to a study made 
by a Sorbonne professor for the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, there are 
twenty European cartelizations, in all of 
which American business is participating. 
Judging from this, the conference delegates 
assumed that the cream of cartelization had 
already been skimmed and that no resolu- 
tion by the conference would either stimu- 
late or retard the movement. 

The conference for this reason laid down 
no conclusions of principle on the subject, 
but recognized the growth of agreements 
which might be either good or bad accord- 
ing to the spirit in which they were con- 
stituted and operated. Whether a cartel is 
good or bad lies, as pointed out in the 
speech of Mr. Robinson, in the wisdom of 
direction. The idea with which the Amer- 
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ican delegation departed from New York, 
namely that Europe intended to present a 


solid economic lineup against the United 
States, turned out to be incorrect. Europe 


might like to do that very thing, but the 
time is not ripe. Europe is not yet pre- 
pared for any such move. 

Probably the biggest question before the 
conference, certainly the most vexatious 
and intricate, was that of trade barriers, 
dealt with by the commerce commission, of 
which the American members were Norman 
Davis, former Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Julius Kline of the United 
States Department of Commerce. 

The present European tariff muddle is an 
outgrowth of the war and of war psychol- 
ogy. During the period of inflation many 
nations were threatened by dumping. Defi- 
nite embargoes were 
came the special case for a particular as- 
sortment of goods, followed by the special 
license to import, all this helping the com- 
plication of trade. Frontier facilities, pass- 
ports, questions of held-up shipments, the 


‘embargoes of some States against luxuries, 


in many cases justified in the abnormal 
situation created by war, new vested inter- 
ests growing like mushrooms, and, after 
the fashion of bootleggers, behind the pro- 
tective walls—these were some of the multi- 
tude of subjects with which the commerce 
commission dealt. 

The height of the European tariff tide is 
no worse than its sudden overnight changes. 
Nowadays the long-time contracts of the 
pre-war epoch are unknown, and merchants 
are forced to quote f. o. b. prices. 
Gustav Cassel, delegate from Sweden, 
drafted a short treaty wherein all contract- 
ing parties agree to give due notice of any 
contemplated changes in tariff walls, which 
shall be then maintained for a stipulated 
period. The only objection heard to this 
plan was the fact that currencies were not 
yet finally stabilized. An example of possi- 
ble trouble was cited in the Swiss-German 
pourparlers of a year ago, wherein both 
agreed to abolish one-half their war restric- 
tion at once, and the remainder within 
three years. Then the French and Belgian 
francs began to fall, and upset calculations, 
which would continue to be the case so long 
as there is danger of a currency slump. 

The so-called “key industries” present 
still another problem. The dye situation in 
Great Britain is a case in point. 
army chiefs have bullied the nation into an 
uneconomical enterprise, because of national 
security. Again, Germany during the war 
suffered so much from the lack of animal 


introduced. Then — 
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fats that the pig has since been cultivated 
as a means of national defense. The same 
idea has been rampant in Central Europe, 
in countries which have recently achieved 
political independence. This is heady wine. 
These nations also want economic independ- 
ence. And so impossible tariff barriers. 

A new scheme has developed called “bar- 
gaining tariffs” or “fighting tariffs.” For 
instance, Czechoslovakia and Hungary 
think of signing a customs treaty. Then 
both tariffs are made higher for the pur- 
pose of bargaining. In many nations tariffs 
have been voted with the idea that they 
are too high, but to leave a bargaining mar- 
gin, in some cases as high as 50 per cent. 
Sometimes the bargain has not been. made, 
but the tariff remains. Months have passed, 
and new industries have grown, protected 
by this wall, and prices have risen all along 
the line. 

Discrimination against foreigners, as it 
came before the conference, was unknown 
in the pre-war epoch. This is due largely 
to unemployment. For example, a Swiss 
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permis de séjour is refused to a French 
gardener. Similar situations exist in both 
Germany and Great Britain, applying not 
only to laborers but to professional and 
business men. 

In view of all these conditions delegates 
readily admitted the abnormal situation 
created by trade barriers, declaring that it 
was the great impediment to the re-estab- 
lishment of prosperity in Europe. The Old 
World tried to lift itself by the bootstraps, 
found that it was impossible, and that the 
net result of the efforts has been loss in- 
stead of gain. 


DEFENSE OF TARIFF WALLS 


In the details, and in the practice of pre- 
serving the tariff wall, every nation, nat- 
urally, has defended its own acts as being 
something “special.” The United States has 
expressed itself as against Government in- 
tervention in private business, but in the 
case of the United States Shipping Board 
the Government has acted as have other 
Governments, and has cheerfully passed the 
deficit on to Congress. Its agents have 
been guilty of every unfair practice that is 
condemned in others. The American dele- 
gates admitted it, but were forced to claim 
extenuating circumstances. We would like 
to sell the ships, but have been unable to 
do so. It is an embarrassment similar to 
those of other Governments—a “peculiar 
situation.” 

The Commerce Commission finally made a 
number of definite recommendations, which, 
like those of the reports and resolutions of 
the other commissions, received the unani- 
mous adoption of the full conference. The 
resolutions of the Commerce Commission un- 
der the general heading of “Liberty and 
Trading”—an expression not to be con- 


‘founded with “free trade,” but embracing all 


measures calculated to liberate international 
commerce from artificial restrictions and 
obstructions—expressed the hope that the 
diplomatic conference convened at Geneva 
for November next by the League might 
result in the real removal of import and 
export prohibitions. It condemned the 
granting of special immunities and privi- 
leges to State-controlled undertakings which 
enables them to compete unfairly with pri- 
vate enterprise. Lastly, under this head, 
the conference recommended the prepara- 
tion of a convention on economic and fis- 
cal treatment of foreigners and foreign en- 
terprises. 

The report of the industry commission 
was not so definite. It enumerated in de- 
tail the aims of rationalization and declared 
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that it must be applied with care so as not 
to injure the legitimate interests of the 
workers. It therefore recommended that 
Governments, public institutions, trade or- 
ganizations and public opinion should pro- 
mote the investigation of best methods of 
yationalization, scientific management and 
standardization, giving special attention to 
measures calculated to promote social wel- 
fare. And as already mentioned, the con- 
ference was inconclusive on the subject of 
cartels. 

Perhaps the most important outcome of 
the agriculture commission was the realiza- 
tion of the essential interdependence of ag- 
riculture, industry and commerce; that in 
the words of the report “it would be vain 
to hope that one could enjoy lasting pros- 
perity independently of the others.” The 
conference considered that the first meas- 
ures for the improvement of agriculture 
should be taken by agriculturists them- 
_selves—by the general adoption of better 
technical methods, more scientific organiza- 
tion, and extension of the international cam- 
paign against diseases of plants and animals 
and by cooperation and the organization of 
credit institutions. With regard to the co- 
operative movement the conference desired 
to emphasize the importance of direct rela- 
tions between producers’ and consumers’ 
associations. The conference stressed the 
desirability of removing hindrances to the 
free flow of agricultural products in so far 
as their removal does not endanger the vital 
interests of the nations. or their workers. 

Yet it should be pointed out that the dis- 
cussions in the agriculture commission 
showed plainly that the farmers’ point of 
view remains parochial, and that the village 
church spire is the most distant point on 
his horizon. In other words agriculture 
has not yet begun to be really interna- 
tional. The American delegate was Alonzo 
E. Taylor, Director of Food Research of 
Stanford University. 

The conference fully recognized that one 
of the great dangers remaining before 
economic reconstruction can be assured is 
the internal state of France, about which 
so many questions remained unanswered. 
The main ones are: Does France intend 
to borrow or settle? Does this generation 
or the next intend to pay the debt? If this 
generation is to pay, then a period of in- 
flation is quite possible, which will prove 
expensive to the entire world. For the 
French Chamber of Deputies the task of 
funding the internal debt, and slicing it in 
half seems politically alice impossible. 
The process of inflation is easier and post- 
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war France has not yet had the delectable 
experience of a revolution. 

By virtue of the fact that delegates of 
Soviet Russia sat in the conference hall, a 
resolution was passed admitting the fact 
of the communistic economic system and 
expressing the hope that the two worid 
systems might be able to cooperate harmo- 
niously. The Soviet delegation, which many 
feared might prove to be a real menace to 
the success of the conference, proved quite 
mild and willing to discuss the situation 
amicably. Oblensky-Ossinsky, the head of 
the delegation, was eloquent in his reply 
to the British delegate Layton, who chal- 
lenged him to prove the Soviet method 
capable of bringing trade back to a pre-war 
state. The Russian explained graphically 
that his country was restoring a production 
that had been ruined by war, by the terri- 
ble famine of 1920, and also by foreign in- 
terference. “This production,” he said, “is 
now back practically to a pre-war basis. In 
agriculture we are better off now than in 
1913, but we have nothing like as much ex- — 
port. We are proud of our record, because 
the old pre-war record was not sound. Un- 
der the Empire we took from our own needs, 
and our Russian people went short in order 
to have a proper Czarist trade balance 
abroad. The frequent consequence of our 
grain export was famine. Now our people 
consume more—they eat more. We are con- 
vineced that our system will survive, even 
without assistance—credits. But our com- 
plete economic recovery will be slow, espe- 
cially if you continue to boycott. If you 
want to bring back our foreign trade quickly 
then give us credit, and remember that 
Soviet Russia has scrupulously taken care 
of every foreign obligation that it has 
made.” 


ATTITUDE TOWARD RUSSIANS 


When the Russians arrived in Geneva 
they were shunned, and consequently were 
lonely. Little by little they formed con- 
tacts with the other delegates, and the 
general opinion was that they were “regu- 
lar sort of folk.’ They were frankly far 
more interested in credits than in political 
recognition, and therefore they behaved 
just as well at Geneva as Moscow opinion 
would allow. Some of their committee 
speeches sounded violently communistic, 
for home consumption, all of which was 
tacitly accepted by the remainder of the 
conference. The Russian delegation had — 
no authority to do more than sit in the 
economic councils of the other nations rep- 


resented, but needless to say the Geneva % 
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meeting ground was a fertile field for the 
planting of future relations. The visit was 
made easier in that the old pre-war debts, 
especially those with France, had official 
recognition, and simultaneous. negotiations 
were going on in Paris, with a view to set- 
tling, somehow, these tremendous obliga- 
tions, and obtaining new credit in exchange. 

The British delegation, headed by Sir Ar- 
thur Balfour, was largely of the opinion, 
after the plenary sessions, when the Rus- 
sians emitted much communistic doctrine, 
including their eleven new commandments 
for world salvation, that they needed some 
sort of political condemnation. To their 
surprise, and perhaps to the surprise of the 
conference, the British received no support 
from the delegates of the United States, 
and the idea was dropped. In fact, the 
American. delegation did not come to Ge- 
neva with axes to grind or expecting to get 
anything. Chairman Robinson’s opening 
speech, offering Europe the benefit of 
American experience in re-establishing post- 
war prosperity, was listened to with pro- 
found respect and admiration. And the 
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Americans, fearful at first, gradually be- 
came convinced that the European trade 
enemy intended to be a friendly enemy, at 
least for a long time to come. 

Apart from the resolutions already men- 
tioned, the first part of the report, as it 
emerged from the huge mass of conference 
documentation and speeches, presented a 
general picture of the world’s present eco- 
nomic situation. It incorporated a resolu- 
tion stating the unanimous conviction that 
the maintenance of world peace depends 
largely upon the principles on which the 
economic policies of nations are formed and 
executed; that the Governments and peoples 
of all countries should constantly take coun- 
sel together as to this aspect of the eco- 
nomic problem; and that a recognized body 
of principles should be established, designed 
to eliminate friction and misunderstanding. 
The object of the conference, as this orig- 
inal resolution made clear, was twofold. It 
was concerned not only with the prosperity 
but with the peace of the world, This was 
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not only a special item on the agenda, but 
a point of view which the conference in- 
sisted always should be borne in mind, 
throughout all discussions—that economic 
conflicts and divergence of economic inter- 
ests are perhaps the most serious and the 
most permanent of all dangers. 

The conference also passed several reso- 
lutions not falling under special chapters, 
and again, as did the Brussels conference 
of 1920, called attention to the heavy bur- 
den of armaments which reacts upon the 
whole economic life of the State, and lowers 
the standard of living, and expressed the 
hope of immediate armament limitation. 

No steps were taken by the conference 
to perpetuate its own existence. It simply 
adjourned, passing all questions as to wheth- 
er it shall be reconvoked to the organization 
which created it—the League of Nations. 
The final report, containing the resolutions 
adopted unanimously will now be presented 
to the Parliaments and peoples of all na- 
tions represented, through the medium of 
the League. 

When the conference adjourned on May 
'24, Roland Boyden, American member of 
the International Chamber of Commerce, 
made the following declaration: “The hold- 
ing of this conference is in itself a practi- 
cal result. When men of so many different 
nationalities meet and talk and eat together 
for three weeks, and then join in a series 
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of resolutions upon economic and business 
matters, we have accomplished a practical 
step in advance along the road of interna- 
tional cooperation. The next practical step 
is to take measures to give practical effect 
to our resolutions, in legislation and ad- 
ministrative action.” 

In spite of the variety of the questions 
raised throughout all sessions, the diversity 
of theories and the legitimate national sen- 
timents of all those who took part in the 
discussions, one important and extremely 
encouraging fact emerged, and became in- 
creasingly manifest as the work advanced. 
This fact was the unanimous desire of the 
members of the conference to make sure 
that it should in some way mark the be- 
ginning of a new era during which inter- 
national commerce would successfully over- 
come all obstacles in its path, resume an 
upward movement which would be at once 
a sign of the world’s economic health and 
a necessary condition for the development 
of civilization. Such feeling was the more 
remarkable in that the conference was made 
up of producers, employers, workers, farm- 
ers, traders, financiers, economists and con- 
sumers. Although each and all had special 
interests to defend, it was constantly evi- 
dent that they considered themselves mem- 
bers of the same community, working, toil- 
ing and directing their efforts to a com- 
mon end. GENEVA, SWITZERLAND. 


Important Documents of the Economic 
Conference 


By 
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atory Committee, the delegates to the 

International Economic Conference 
had at their disposal a series of documents 
of a breadth and scope perhaps never be- 
fore prepared for an international assem- 
blage. The material included in this docu- 
mentation was specified by the Preparatory 
Committee, named by the League of Na- 
tions Council to advise it concerning the 
agenda, the date and the character of the 
conference. The members of the Prepara- 
tory Committee were men who had special 
knowledge of, or special interest in, some 
of the important problems of international 


\ S a result of the labors of the Prepar- 


economic relations. Professor Allyn A. 
Young of Harvard, David F. Houston, for- 
mer Secretary of the Treasury, and Arthur 
W. Gilbert, Massachusetts State Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, served on the com- 
mittee as individuals and not as repre- 
sentatives of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

At its first meeting, in April, 1926, the 
Preparatory Committee drew up a complete 
list of all material necessary to the accom- 
plishment of the task in hand. Within six 
months the work of documentation was fin- 
ished, thanks “to the wholehearted collab- 
Oration of the Secretariat, the Interna- 
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tional Labor Office, the International Insti- 
the International 


high authority.” In the work of statistical 
compilation, also, a large number of indus- 
trial organizations of different countries 
spared “neither time nor trouble furnishing 
contributions on their respective industries 
which are as remarkable for their wide 


range as for their precision.” 


The first part of the agenda was “The 


~ World Economic Position,” and one of the 


first documents published under this head- 
ing was a Memorandum on Production and 
Trade of the World, based on a draft which 
was circulated by the Preparatory Commit- 
tee and which attempted to answer the 
three following questions: 


1. What changes have taken place in the 
population of the world since 1913 and in the 
territorial distribution of that population? 

2. What changes have taken place in the 
production of basic raw materials and food- 
stuffs in the world as a whole and in the main 
divisions into which the world naturally falls? 

3. What changes have taken place in the 
quantum of world trade and in its distribu- 
tion? : 


The memorandum sets forth the following 
general conclusions, certain of which are 
interpreted and qualified in later sections: 


(a) The population and trade of the world in 
1925 were both about 5 per cent. greater than 
in 1913. 

(b) The production of foodstuffs (exclusive 
of China) and raw materials has increased 
more rapidly than the population of the world 
and is now probably 16 to 18 per cent. in ex- 
cess of what it was in 1913. The discrepancy 
between the production and population figures 
for the world as a whole, however, is prob- 
ably less than here indicated, as cereal pro- 
duction in China has been omitted. The pop- 
ulation of the world apart from China has 
grown since 1913 by some 7 per cent. 


(c) All the European indices are well below - 


those of the world as a whole. The popula- 
tion of Europe has only increased by a little 
more than 1 per cent.; her production of raw 
materials and foodstuffs, thanks.largely to a 
favorable harvest, was in 1925 4 to 5 per cent. 
above the pre-war level and her trade prob- 
ably some 10 per cent. below that level. 

(d) In 1924 the production of raw mate- 
rials and foodstuffs in Eastern and Central 
Europe, including Russia, still fell short of 
the pre-war level by nearly one-fifth, while the 
trade of these countries did not reach 66 per 
cent. of what it had been, despite the increase 
in the number of trading countries. During 
1925, however, Central Europe made more 


“rapid progress than did the rest of the Conti- 


nent; her trade is now about three-quarters 
of what it was and her production index just 
Over par. 

(e) The population of the Western and mari- 
time nations of Europe is now about 5 per 
cent. greater than in 1913. The production in- 
dex of this group of countries, inclusive of 
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cereals and foodstuffs, was in 1925 about 7 per 
cent. greater than before the war, and exclu- 
sive of cereals and foodstuffs scarcely up to 
the population figures, while trade just failed 
to reach the pre-war level. 

(f) The population of North America is al- 
most one-fifth, that of South America perhaps 
slightly over one-fifth and that of Oceania 
over one-sixth greater than in 1913. The 
growth of population in other parts of the 
world has been much less rapid. 

(g) On the other hand, the trade of Asia has 
increased almost, though not quite, as fast as 
that of North America. In both these conti- 
nents it was over one-third and in Oceania 
just under one-third greater than in 1913, 
while in Africa and South America it has 
shown no increase. 


(h) The production of raw materials and 
foodstuffs in North America, Asia and Oceania 
is now about one-quarter above the pre-war 
amount; in South America and Africa (gold 
excluded) it is over one-third greater, and in 
Central America the increase has been still 
higher. (As fruit is omitted from the produc- 
tion statistics, the trade figures for Central. 
America are a better index than those for 
production. In comparing the indices of pro- 
duction and trade it must be remembered that 
the harvest of one year is likely to affect the 
trade statistics for the next.) 

The production indices must not be accepted 
as measuring industrial progress. It is esti- 
mated that the net value added to manufac- 
ture—that is, the real service performed by 
the manufacturing process—in the United 
States of America, after making all allow- 
ances for price changes, was probably not far 
short of 60 per cent. greater in 1923 than in 
1914. During the same period the number of 
wage earners increased by only 27 per cent. 

The rapid development in the production and 
exchange of commodities in America, Asia 
and elsewhere has _ resulted in 
changes in the relative shares contributed by 
the different groups of countries to the world 
totals. Thus Europe’s share in the trade of 
the world has fallen by nearly 15 per cent.; 
the shares of North America, Asia and 
Oceania have risen by some 30 per cent. On: 
the other hand, the peoples of America and 
Oceania, where the number of inhabitants has 
increased the most, are still so small a frac- 
tion of the total population of the world that 
the changes which have taken place in the 


* territorial distribution of that total are quite 


negligible. 

Such are the broad general results to which 
this analysis has led. They are based on sta- 
tistics which are in some cases defective and 
of doubtful comparability, seldom so compre- 
hensive or so exact as to render it possible 
to draw conclusions from any single series of 
figures of mathematical accuracy or incontro- 
vertible finality. For this reason importance 
should be attached not so much to the abso- 
lute magnitude of this or that figure as to the 
direction toward which the whole mass of ac- 
cumulated data tends to point. 


‘Another important document was the re- 
port of the Trade Barriers Committee of 
the International Chamber of Commerce, 
which included representatives of twenty- 
four countries and was headed by Etienne 
Clémentel, founder-President of the Inter- 


important — 
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national Chamber of Commerce. Ameri- 
cans on the committee were Roland W. Boy- 
den of Boston, former unofficial American 
observer on the Reparations Commission; 
Edward A. Filene of Boston, Frederick I. 
Kent, Vice President of the Bankers’ Trust 
Company of New York; Julius H. Barnes, 
ex-President of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce; Walker D. Hines, former 
Director General of American Railroads; 
F. Edson White, President of Armour & 
Co., Chicago, and John N. Willys, President 
of the Willys-Overland Company, Toledo. 
This report advocated complete abolition of 
compulsory passport visas, without affect- 
ing the existing systems of police supervi- 
sion of aliens, the deportation of undesir- 
ables or the regulation of immigration and 
emigration. 


FREEDOM FOR BUSINESS. 


“Manufacturers, merchants and traders 
established in business or industry in ac- 
cordance with the laws of that country,” 
the Chamber’s committee declared, shall “be 
freely permitted to do business in all other 
contracting countries, especially to have 
free recourse to law; to sell or buy all 
goods; take, execute and deliver all orders, 
in so far as, even in the case of nationals, 
such activities are not subject to concessions 
by the laws of the country in question; all 
without need of special * * * permis- 
sion from the authorities of the country in 
which such business is done, so long as the 
manufacturers, merchants and _ traders 
above referred to do not set up establish- 
ments in the said foreign country.” 

The report recommended that such manu- 
facturers and others should have the right 
to advertise in the same manner as na- 
tionals without paying taxes on adver- 
tising higher than the assessments against 
nationals; complete freedom in the matter 
of opening branches and in establishing 
subsidiary companies was recommended, 
together with the right to acquire real 
estate and movable property. 

One of the most interesting monographs 
was that prepared by Professor Bowley, the 
English statistician, and entitled Estimates 
of Working Population in Certain Countries 
m™m 1931 and 1941. In preparing his statis- 
tics for the United States the author as- 
sumes that no wars will have taken toll 
from the American populace between now 
and 1941. By that time, he estimates, the 
working people between 15 and 70 years of 
age will have increased to 89,863,000. The 
1920 census showed 69,085.000. In his fig- 
ures for other countries Professor Bowley 


assumes that the death rate will not be bet- 
tered during the next fourteen years, with 
the exception of Sweden. Accordingly, he 
makes the following estimates of growth in 
working populations in 1941 as com- 
pared with 1920: Great Britain, 34,179,- 
000, against 29,353,000;. Sweden, 4,696,- 
000, against 3,859,000; Denmark, 2,699,900, 


against 2,096,100; Belgium, 5,777,600, 
against ~ 5,267,100; France, 27,583,000, 
against 27,823,000; Germany,  47,360,- 


000, against 39,780,000; Switzerland, 3,102,- 
400, against 2,663,000; Australia, 4,688,000, 
against 3,561,000; Japan (excluding Korea, 
Formosa and Sakhalin), 43,588,000, against 
34,946,000. 

The percentages of increase work out 
about as follows: For the United States 
the working population will have increased 
about 50 per cent., that of Australia about 
60 per cent., that of Sweden 35 per cent., 
in Japan 32 per cent., in Italy, 38 per cent., 
in Great Britain 26 per cent., in Switzer- 
land 26 per cent. and in Belgium 18 per 
cent. But in France the workers will have 
decreased, the estimate indicates. In the 
case of Germany, Professor Bowley expects 
that, while the working population aged 
from 15 to 70 actually in the territories 
now administered by Germany will have in- 
creased 34 per cent., this population in 1941 
will be only 15 per cent. greater than the 
number of workers in the same age group 
in 1910 on German territory as it then was. 

Another of the brochures prepared by in- 
dividual experts is Methods of Hconomic 
Rapprochement, by Professor Eugene Gross- 
man of the Department of Political Econ- 
omy at Zurich University. The author 
draws a parallel between economic rap- 
prochement by political methods and inter- 
national economic rapprochement by agree- 
ments among producers. After an analysis 
of the virtues and faults of the cartel sys- 
tem, he finds in it more advantages than 
disadvantages, and concludes his memoran- 
dum with the following recommendations: 

1. The systematic constitution of as large a 
number as possible of international cartels— 
for agriculture, the International Institute at 
Rome; for industry, the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and the League Economic 
Committee might deal with these questions. 

2. The fixing by the cartels of the shares 


of the industries of each country and the or- 
ganization of specialized production. 


3. Reduction of customs dues in countries” 


where cartels work by means of a central fund 
organized by industrial concerns in order to 
refund to exporters the cost of freight and 
customs on all international consignments au- 
thorized by the cartel. The central fund 
would procure the necessary funds by sub- 
scriptions levied on the national cartels. 
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S ‘he Question of the Cancellation 


of the War Debts 


Two Opposing Views 


J. The Justice of the American Settlements 


By CONRAD*® CLOTHIER* LESLEY* 


ENGINEER, STUDENT OF INTERNATIONAL QUESTIONS 


_. Discussion of the refunding agreements reached by the American World War 
Foreign Debt Commission with thirteen debtor nations during the past four years 
was renewed on May 2 by the British Government’s note to Secretary of State 
Kellogg. The revival of a subject considered closed by the American Government 
is due to the plea made last December by the Department of Political Science of 
Columbia University for reconsideration and revision of the debt settlements. A 
sumilar statement, endorsing this plea, was made by President Hibben and the 
Faculty of Princeton University in March. Secretary Mellon’s reply to the Princeton 
comment on March 15, made im the nature of an open letter, which caused considera- 
ble discussion on both sides of the Atlantic, was answered a month and a half later 
by the British Government's note. Secretary Kellogg acknowledged its receipt on 
May 4 and stated that his Government considered the Hibben-Mellon correspondence 
“as a purely domestic discussion” and did “not desire to engage in any formal diplo- 
matic exchanges upon the subject.” Secretary Mellon replied to the Churchill note 
by another open letter as a statement of the Secretary of the Treasury. These two 
statements are printed in full. Following them is a diagnosis and explanation of 
the indicated contradictions, as well as a frank and challenging plea against can: 
cellation written by a careful student of the question, whose facts and figures were 
obtained from United States official sources. Following this is a posthumous can- 
cellation plea, with an introduction by Professor James T. Shotwell of the Carnegie 


Foundation for International Peace. 


financiers and Cabinet members of the 
two English-speaking nations are to all 
appearances contradictory, but both are ac- 
curate in their citation of facts. The chief 
contentions are caused, as Mr. Mellon points 
out, by divergent methods of bookkeeping, 
by the impossibility, and inexpediency in the 
British case, of including all pertinent facts 
involved in a discussion of interallied debts 
within the limits of a few thousand words. 
Victorious nations, from time immemo- 
rial, have placed the burden of war expenses 
upon defeated adversaries! by appropri- 
ating wealth and lands or by levying indem- 
nities. The United States, though a victor, 


: : [i two official statements by eminent 


*Mr. Lesley’s facts and figures were ob- 
tained from a study of the official records at 


‘Washington and in consultation with U. S. 


official authorities.—Editor CuRRENT HISTORY. 


1As in the Franco-Prussian War. 


is paying for its stupendous war expendi- 
tures? by self-imposed taxation in the 
manner so creditably undertaken by both 


the Democratic and Republican régimes dur- 


ing and since the war, without recourse to 
indemnities or appropriations from its de- 
feated foe®, while Allied nations acquired 


2A balance sheet of American war_ costs 
shows that the Government of the United 
States spent on a warrant basis from June 
30, 1916, to June 30, 1925, $52,000,000,000 in ex- 
cess of normal peacetime expenditures, allow- 
ing for average increases in cost of Govern- 
ment. It is also spending $500,000,000 annually 
for veteran care, which is equivalent to a 
capital loss of an additional $10,000,000,000. 


2The United States will only receive in- 
demnities for losses incurred while a_ neutral, 
such as damages for lives lost on the Lusi- , 
tania, claims passed hy the American-German — 
Mixed Claims Commission, and small annual 
payments through the Dawes Plan as reim- 
ursement for costs of our Army of Occupa-~ 
tion after the Armistice, which took over a 
geceor around Coblenz at the request of the 

ies. 
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valuable property additions, German ship- 
ping and many contract and treaty rights 
formerly possessed by Germany, and are 
receiving reparations in increasing annual 
amounts with which partially to reimburse 
themselves. 

Great Britain, France and Italy, during 
the war and even after the Armistice, fully 
expected to recover their entire war costs 
from the Central Powers, but they finally 
acknowledged this to be impossible. In order 
partially to relieve their respective coun- 
tries from the portion Germany was unable 
to pay, Allied diplomats searched diligently 
for some method to reduce their debts. They 
could not repudiate internal bonds, for citi- 
zen owners would immediately eject them 
from office; so they looked across the At- 
lantic to the one country among the victors 
that had paid its way during the war, saw 
that it was the chief creditor nation and 
endeavored to shift the major portion of 
their external debts on the United States. 

In order that this manoeuvre would not 
be tainted by a suspicion of repudiation of 
legally contracted debts, willingly loaned by 
a friendly nation, Lloyd George, Austen 
Chamberlain, Lord Balfour and other offi- 
cials suggested a general cancellation of in- 
terallied war debts “along broad lines” to 
President W'lson and Secretaries of the 
Treasury Glass, Houston and Mellon from 
1919 until 1922. Since then many semi-of- 
ficial innuendoes, culminating in the recent 
Churchill note, having the same purpose and 
originating from identical sources, were 
made and received universal publicity. They 
suggested that, if we canceled the debts of 
our Associates, Great Britain, France, Italy 
and the others would do likewise. 

This “Balfour principle” had a sound of 
mutual benevolence until analyzed, when it 
appeared that the rdle assigned to the 
United States would be more than mag- 
nanimous. Italy would cancel her small ad- 
vances to her little allies; France would 
forgive the larger loans to her little allies 
and Italy; Great Britain would annul her 
larger advances to her little allies, Italy 
and France—if the United States would 
cancel her much greater advances to Great 
Britain, France, Italy and all the others. 
These canceled amounts would then be sub- 
tracted from German reparations payable 
to our debtors. But there was no nation 
to reciprocate with us, for American citizens 
had supplied the money required by their 
Government for its war necessities at home 
and requirements from all Allied and neu- 
tral countries, as well as for Allied require- 
ments in the United States and a consid- 
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erable portion of their requisites from neu- 
trals#. 

Had this “principle”? been accepted, the 
belligerents, ourselves excepted, would have 
been relieved of the major portion of the 
inevitable pecuniary toll of war—their war; 
while the United States would have been 
burdened with the external obligations in- 
curred by the Allies5, a considerable 
part of German reparations, together with 
its own vast war debts. The remaining 
payments due to them from Germany would, 
most probably, have been covered by a 
German bond issue sold chiefly to Ameri- 
cans by instalments, as was done with the 
German Loan for Reconstruction, and the 
proceeds turned over to our former asso- 
ciates to liquidate their internal debts. 

The Dawes Plan would: become “a scrap 
of paper” and discarded. Europe would re- 
ceive this immense tribute from the United 
States—more than she ever. dreamed of ex- 
acting from the fabled Spanish Main, the 
golden Indies or the teeming Orient. Then 
should Germany default on reparation 
bonds, our Associates would not be likely to 
interfere in our behalf. The only way this 
country could collect, if an economic boy- 
cott proved unsuccessful, would be to again 
declare war on Germany, although the 
World War was to end war. 

Our Government naturally returned this 
“generous appearing offer” to its origina- 
tors. After rejection of this proposal, Great 
Britain refunded her American debt and en- 
deavored to collect war advances made to 
her Allies. As a large volume of these 
claims were relatively valueless, Great 
Britain stated she would only collect enough 
from her Allies to bring her receipts from 
Germany equal to her payments to this 
country.® This policy created a most favor- 


4The United States supplied dollars for one- 
half of Italian and over one-half French pur- 
chases in neutral countries. 

*Great Britain would actually have gained 
$1,862,350,000 by the Balfour principle (present 
value of recoverable debts due to Great Brit- 
ain from all its allies of $1,930,000,000 sub- 
tracted from present value of the British re- 
funded debt to the United States of $3,792,350,- 
000). The United States would have lost 
$6,886,000,000, present. value of the debt re- 
funding agreement of thirteen nations to the 
United States. 

‘Mr. Balfour’s statement that moneys bor- 
rowed by Great Britain from the United 
States were reloaned te her Allies has been 
proved to be fiction. It was only uttered for 
the purpose of misleading European nations 
and prejudicing them against the United 
States. Not one dollar loaned to Great Bri- 
tain was utilized by her to support her Allies. 
This is amply proved by the accounting of the 
Treasury, whereby every item purchased by 
Great Britain in the United States during 
the war and transferred to another Ally was 
in turn credited to Great Britain’s account 
and debited to the country benefited, 


aa 


—— 


i Pre: Ree ot 
able attitude toward Great Britain by her 
Allies but engendered European enmity to- 
ward America. Citizens of our former As- 
_sociates have only been told as much about 
the debts as their politicians deemed wise, 
hence their recent aversion toward Amer- 
~ icans has been caused by lack of informa- 
tion and not by inherent ill will. 
Although our Government would not con- 
sider the cancellation plan proposed by the 
British for obvious reasons, it would have 
‘examined and probably acted favorably 


__ upon one based on equality. On such a basis 


the costs of all goods and services supplied 
by the Allied and Associated nations would 


have been pooled, as they were intended for 


the mutual benefit of all nations concerned. 

_ The United States could forgive such debts 
owing to her in that category, but each of 
the Allies would have had to repay us more 
than they have agreed to do under the 
debt settlements.7 

To explain the apparent differences in the 
statements of the two finance ministers it 
- is necessary to give an account of the origin 
of the loans. As questions under dispute 
arise in the discussion, they will be dealt 
with in order. 

In the Spring of 1917 Allied finances were 
in a more precarious -position than those 
of the Germans. The latter, being the ag- 
_gressors, firmly entrenched on foreign ter- 

ritory, seized everything of value behind 
their lines in Belgium, Northern France, 
Poland, Rumania and Serbia. They “paid” 
the rightful owners for these “requisitions” 
with worthless paper currency. The Cen- 
tral Powers relied more upon currency is- 
sues at home and in the occupied territories 
for revenue than upon taxation. Their in- 
tention was to take a regal path to victory, 
maintain content at home and in the occu- 


_ pied lands, annex the latter at the termina- _ 


tion of hostilities and shoulder war debts 
on their opponents in the form of indemni- 
ties. They were unable to import merchan- 


7Great Britain would have to repay _$2,500,- 
000,000; our cash expenditures in the Empire: 
plus $500,000,000 borrowed after the Armistice: 
plus $353,000,000 borrowed to peD ay war debts 
contracted before we were a combatant: plus 
hundreds of millions for other than war pur- 
poses. France would have to repay $1,750,000,- 
000; our cash expenditures in France; plus 
- $1,000,000,000 borrowed after the Armistice: 
plus $290,000,000 borrowed to repay war debts 
contracted before we were a combatant; plus 
hundreds of. millions used for other than war 
purposes. Great Britain would owe us con- 
siderably more than the value of her funded 
debt, while France would owe us more than 
twice the value of the French debt agreement. 

8In Belgium alone, this ‘‘money’’ forced 
upon the people amounted to $1,200,000,000 
while in Poland it totaled over a quarter o 
a billion dollars. 
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dise because of the British naval blockade 
except from adjacent countries. What was 
needed they produced at home or made sub- 
stitutes for them or went without them al- 
together. The Allies, in control of the seas, 
imported immense quantities of goods from 
their colonies, from each other and from 
neutral countries. For goods from the neu- 
trals they had to pay cash. During the 
first three years, Allied reserves in neutral 
countries were drawn upon, loans were se- 
cured from neutrals and they began to sell 
some of their foreign investments and pawn 
their gold reserves. The international me- 
dium of exchange, the great pound sterling, 
though weakened by the strain, had been 
able till then to support the weaker Allied 
currencies. At this critical moment from 
a financial and man-power viewpoint the 
United States entered the war. 


THE ALLIES’ NEED OF DOLLARS 


The Allies immediately dispatched com- 
missions to America—not to supervise mo- 
bilization of our men and resources from 
their experience of three years, but to pro- 
cure loans from the Treasury. They wanted 
dollars to redeem their pawned investments 
and gold reserves; to repay borrowings from 
colonies and neutrals; to pay for their vast 
purchases of grain, oil, timber, cotton, steel, — 
munitions, meat, copper, tobacco and zine 
from the United States. 

Two weeks and a half after we declared 
war Congress passed the Liberty Loan act, 
which was “for the purpose of more effec- 
tually providing for the national security 
and defense and prosecuting the war by 
establishing credits in the.United States 
for foreign Governments (the Allies).” Our 
Treasury was empowered to sell Liberty 
bonds and invest up to ten billions so re- 
ceived in bonds of the Allied Governments 
at par! “The cash advanced and credits 
granted,” stated Secretary Mellon, “repre- 
sented money borrowed by the United 
States from its citizens. These sums must 
be repaid them, with interest.”9 The Allies 
were not securing sufficient funds from 
taxation and by the sale of war bonds to 
meet expenses at home and abroad and 
they were disinclined to sell their foreign 
investments. Americans therefore  sup- 
plied money at cost to the Allied Govern- 
ments through our Treasury. The Allies 
gave I. O. U.’s for the amounts borrowed. 
These temporary bonds of indebtedness 
were just as binding as pernianent bonds, 
and were to have the same rates of in- 


*We actually advanced $10,084,249,000. 
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terest and maturity as our Liberty bonds. 
This stipulation was to protect both par- 
ties—our Associates, so they would be 
charged no more than it cost our Treasury 
to provide the money; our Treasury, so 
interest and principal payments from our 
Associates would meet the same payments 
due to purchasers of Liberty bonds allotted 
for Allied uses. 


EUROPE’S FINANCIAL DISORDER 


We lived up to the letter of the pact, 
but as our debtors claimed they were un- 
able to meet interest payments when due, 
our Treasury, at their instance, advanced 
more dollars with which to pay till after 
the Armistice. Reviewing conditions when 
we finally closed our vaults to additional 
advances, Secretary Mellon said: ‘The 
Treasury held obligations of some twenty 
nations, in general, payable on demand with 
interest at 5 per cent. per anrum. The 
world was in a state of financial disorder. 
No nation could have paid its debt had we 
demanded it. Most could not even pay 
interest.” 

Five days after we entered the war, the 
French Premier cabled our Government 
through our Ambassador at Paris: “The 
Premier [Ribot] personally expressed the 
hope to me that no resolution would be in- 
troduced or debated in Congress tending to 
make a gift to the Government of France 
from the United States.” On the following 
day a cable from Ambassador Jusserand to 
Ribot, appearing in Le Matin translates: 
“T have just had an interview with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury regarding our finan- 

cial needs. The amount of $138,(>°,000 a 
month drew no observation from him; the 
amount of $218,000,000, which would be 
reached by adding our expenses outside the 
United States, appeared high to him, but it 
is not impossible that we shall get it. The 
rate of interest will be the same that the 
Government of the United States will be 
able to obtain * * * with a guarantee that 
if subsequent loans are made at a higher 
rate, the same interest will be paid to the 
holders of the first loan. This interest, by 
the terms of the law, shall be paid by all 
the Allied countries concerned. As to the 
terms of repayment, I mentioned that of 
fifteen years. Mr. McAdoo said he had no 
objection to that.” Premier Ribot thought 
a longer period could be obtained, so five 
days later his Ambassador cabled: “I shall 
do my best in the matter of repayment in 
twenty-five years.” Still the Premier was 
not satisfied and two days later cabled: 


“The Minister of Finance [Thierry] insists 
that the term of amortization shall now be 
thirty years.” 

“Tt is clear,” stated Secretary Mellon, 
“that when the advances were made to our 
Allies, they knew they were loans, not gifts. 
From the time of the original advances to 
date no responsible authority in the United 
States Government has suggested cancella- 
tion, and each of our debtor nations, except 
Russia, has recognized the debt created by 
the advances and has offered to pay.” The 
above quoted official French correspondence 
would not lead any one to believe that sub- 
sidies and gifts were intended; but loans on 
which interest would be paid by the borrow- 
ers, loans to be repaid in thirty years. Al- 
lied Governments were eager to receive un- 
limited credits at that time, not gifts.lt 
Their currencies would now be saved from 
sinking to obscurity by the strength of the 
dollar. Dollars they could have at what 
they cost the American Treasury— and 
dollars they got for every need without 
limit.12 

Each Allied nation had financed its Allies’ 
requirements within its own borders before 
we entered the conflict. In addition, Great 
Britain supplied such neutral currencies re- 
quired by herself and her Allies for pur- 
chases in neutral countries when the latter 
were unable to do so themselves. This reci- 
procity of currencies was for the mutual 
benefit of all and contributed to their com- 
mon victory, as it reduced the frenzy of 
buying and seiling each other’s currencies 
toaminimum. At the conclusion of hostili- 
ties, it was expected that each nation would 
balance accounts with its Allies. 

But such mutually beneficial treatment 
was not accorded us, as explained by both 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Mellon. Our Treas- 
ury advanced dollars, as required, for Allied 
purchases in this country after we became 
a combatant—before then it was not our 


war. It also was obliged, contrary to the 


11The Allied Governments did not want 
to entertain even the suggestion that the 
United States was their partner in the war. 

e had no secret treaties with any of them, 
but entered the war because of the insolent 
and ruthless ‘‘sink without trace’ German 
policy, which threatened our sovereign rights. 
We were an associate not an ally. The reason 
for the Allies’ action is obvious. They did 
not intend that any precedent should be es- 
tablished by which the United States might 
claim a part of the spoils to be taken from 
the Central Powers. 


7The implication that the British, in ef- 
fect, endorsed loans which we made to the 
other Allies is a fallacy. Each nation was 
granted credits by our Treasury, as required, 
without regard to the risk involved, at no 
discount, thereby rendering each nation’s 
credit good in every country in which they 
Were required to purchase necessities. 


Treasury supplying the collateral. 


practice in use by the Allies of supplying 


currency requirements for each other, to 


sell dollars to the Allied Governments and 
30 procure foreign currencies with which to 
purchase supplies and services in their coun- 
tries and for the use of the American army 
abroad. The dollars so obtained were re- 
tained by the Allied Governments in this 


country and applied by them to their war 


purchases here.”13 The United States paid 


its way at home, in Allied and neutral 


lands, supplied the Allies with credits for 
the bulk of their purchases in this country 
and a considerable portion of their require- 
ments from neutrals; the Allies procured 
their imports mainly on credit, with our 
It was 
a door swinging both ways for them, but 
for us it opened one way only—out. It is 
easy to realize why the Allied and Associ- 
ated nations owed us colossal sums, while 
we owed no nation. 


THE Day oF RECKONING 


The day of reckoning finally dawned, as 
it always does. None of our debtors had 


presented plans for meeting their obliga- 


tions except by the disparate method of 
cancellation. A “round robin” was dis- 
patched to them requesting negotiations for 
payment, as their obligations were long 
overdue and our Treasury was paying ser- 
vice charges on their debts. No reply was 
received, and a second note, couched in 
stronger terms, was sent. At last they 
were aroused to a realization that they 
owed us vast sums, which had been loaned 
willingly, but not given. It was a rude 
awakening to many misinformed citizens of 
Allied nations, who had been told Germany 
could pay all their war costs or that we had 


given the money, but their Governments. 


had known the true status from the begin- 
ning. Putting off the inevitable had been 
the easiest way out till then, and they had 
adopted the path of least resistance. 

Great Britain, the second largest war 
creditor nation, was the first to institute 
proceedings. “Amid widespread clamor for 
cancellation of the World War debts,” said 
President Harding, “as a fancied but fal- 


12The Treasury never suggested that it pay 
e2ash for American requirements in Allied 
lends; it was obliged to do so. But being 
placed in that inequitable position, while Al- 
licd nations were procuring their requirements 
from this country on credit, it was natural 
that the Treasury requested them to apply 
these dollars to purchases here and so reduce 
to some extent their gigantic borrowings from 
our Government. 
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lacious contribution toward peace—a clamor 
not limited to the lands of the debtor na- 
tions, but insistent among many of our own 
people—the British Commission came to 
make acknowledgment of the debt, to put 
fresh stamp of approval upon its validity 
and agree upon terms for repayment.” The 
generous attitude adopted by the American 
Debt Commission during its numerous ne- 
gotiations with debtor nations, approved by 
Presidents Harding and Coolidge, endorsed 
by the House and Senate Committees on 
Finance and passed by large majorities in 
the House and Senate, is known by most 
Americans, and space does not permit a 
repetition, but as few know for what uses 
were our loans employed an account may 
be enlightening. 

Great Britain borrowed over $7,219,000,- 
00014 from our Treasury. Deduct $1,854,- 
000,000 for purchases for other Allies. De- 
duct $760,000,000 repaid from her “own in- 
dependent resources.” Deduct $449,000,000 
by dollar payments for British currencies. 
Deduct $81,000,000 by rupee credits in gold 
from India. Result: $4,075,000,000, principal 
amount refunded in 1923. Figured on a 
4% per cent. basis,5 the British debt set- 
tlement represents a present cash value of 
80 per cent. of the amount due when re- 
funded. Lord Curzon said we canceled 
$1,250,000,000. 

Great Britain borrowed $2,544,000,000 for 
foodstuffs used by her military, civilians 
and Allies, but was credited for the latter 
amounts. Through her Food Ministry, Great 
Britain made a profit on the quantities sold 
to her own civilians. Great Britain bor- 
rowed $3538,000,000 to repay Wall Street 
bankers for British war loans, advanced be- 
fore we entered the war. Securities placed 
as collateral for these loans were returned 
and she has benefited by a lower rate of 
interest than upon the original loans. Great 
Britain borrowed $215,000,000 for other sup- 
plies and services used by her military and 
civilians, but we were obliged to sell dollars 
and buy sterling in order to pay cash for 
our needed supplies from England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, India, Ceylon, Burma, the 
Malay States and elsewhere in the Empire. 
She borrowed $325,000,000 to repay Canada 
for wheat and $48,000,000 for transporting 
British goods on American railroads and 


14Tf this number of dollar bills were placed 
end to end in continuous line they would reach 
thirty-four times around the world. 


15The rate it cost the Treasury to meet inter- 
est and principal pie to holders of Lib- 
erty bonds when the debt was refunded. 
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ships, but we paid her $90,000,000 cash for 
carrying our soldiers and equipment over- 
seas. Great Britain borrowed $99,000,000 
for tobacco smoked by her military and 
civilians; on the quantities sold to her civi- 
lians she realized a profit. She borrowed 
$1,5386,000,000 for munitions; $1,330,000,000 
for herself and the balance for her Allies, 
which amount was credited to her account. 
Great Britain borrowed $261,000,000 in 
silver from our melted-down “cart wheels” 
to maintain the Indian rupee. She bor- 
rowed $1,682,000,000 for “exchange and cot- 
ton purchases.” According to our Treasury 
statement, “the greater portion of this ex- 
penditure was for the maintenance of ster- 
ling exchange, not necessary for purchases 
in America, but which enabled England to 
_ make purchases in other countries at an 
undepreciated exchange rate.” With over 
a billion dollars borrowed from us, Great 
Britain bought pounds at home, in neutral 
and Allied countries. By this selling of 
dollars and purchase of sterling, she as- 
sisted in making the former a “glut” on 
the market, while through buying the lat- 
ter she created a fictitious demand for ster- 
ling to such an extent that it was “pegged” 
at $4.75 7-16 during the rest of the war.16 
This shrewd manoeuvre increased the 
purchasing value of the pound between 
one-eighth and one-quarter throughout the 
world. To an equal degree it reduced the 
value of the dollar. 

Our Treasury had to spend $500,000,000 
in the foreign exchange market to buy 
sterling with which to pay for require- 
ments from the British” and was obliged 
to buy them at a loss in exchange esti- 
mated at $50,000,000. As Mr. Mellon ex- 
plained in former statements, our Treasury 
supplied the billions spent for our require- 
ments and those of the Allies from this 
country, billions for our requirements in 
Allied lands and additional billions with 
which to purchase neutral currencies for 
our requirements and a large portion of 
Allied requisites from neutrals. This terri- 
ble pressure from every country was too 
great for the overworked dollar; although 
it was actually the only sound currency 
among the belligerents during the last year 
of the war, it dropped to a discount.17 Our 
losses from this unwarranted depreciation 
are conservatively estimated at over $400,- 
000,000 for American imports alone. Great 


**When dollar support was withdrawn af- 
ter the Armistice, the pound dropped to $3.19. 


‘7Dollars dropped to a discount of from 20 to 
a pee : cent ao : Ow eaen, Norway, Holland, 

witzerland, pain, India, Japan, A i 
Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Ching: ees 
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Britain saved between $350,000,000 to $700,- 
000,000 on her imports, on account of the 
high and fictitious exchange rate of the 
pound, maintained at that rate by a prodi- 
gal expenditure of dollars. 


GENEROSITY TO FRANCE 


France borrowed $4,195,000,000.18 De- 
duct $1,198,000,000 for requirements of our 
forces in France. Deduct $64,000,000 repaid 
from her own resources. Result: $2,933,- 
000,000. Add $407,000,000 advanced by our 
Treasury to purchase $562,000,000 worth 
of American supplies after the Armistice. 
Total: $38,340,000,000, principal amount 
owing without adding any interest for the 
past eight to ten years. “For obligations 
incurred by France to America after the 
war ended,” Secretary Mellon states, 
“France owes us today $1,655,000,000. The 
present value of the entire French-Amer- 
ican settlement, at the rate of interest 
carried in France’s existing obligations, is 
$1,681,000,000. In effect, therefore, Amer- 
ica has canceled the obligations of France 
for all advances during the war, and France 
in the Mellon-Bérenger agreement!? has 
undertaken only to repay the advances and 
obligations subsequent to the Armistice. 
No other creditor of France has accorded 
such generous treatment.’”20 Figured on 
the 41%4 per cent. basis, it represents a pres- 
ent cash value of 47 per cent. of the amount 
due when refunded. 

France borrowed $850,000,000 for food- 
stuffs and made a profit by selling our 
grain, meat, sugar and other foodstuffs, 
obtained on credit, to her own civilians; 
$925,000,000 for munitions of all descrip- 
tions; $290,000,000 to repay Wali Street 
bankers for French loans contracted before 
we entered the war;2! $108,000,000 for 
public works within her borders of perma- 
nent and _ revenue-producing character; 


1sHnough to carpet nearly half of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with dollar bills. 


19This agreement, ratified by our Lower 
House, has not been approved by either the 
French Chamber of Deputies or the Senate. 


20According to the French- British and 
French-American agreements, France will pay 
Britain $404,600,000 during the first five years, 
and but $160,000,000 to the United States. The 
initial borrowings of France from ‘Great Brit- 
ain totaled about 400,000,000 pounds sterling. 
On. the settlement, compound interest was 
added to the amount of 300,000,000 pounds 
sterling, increasing the original debt by 75 per 
cent. The United States loaned initial ad- 
vances to France of $3,340,000,000. The amount 
funded included simple interest to the amount 
of $684,000,000, an increase of the original debt 
of but 20 per cent. 

*18ecurities placed as collateral for these 
loans were returned and our Treasury has 
been technically paying interest on these pre- 


“war loans for the French Government. 


. $40,000,000 for additions, improvements and 


equipment for French railways; $12,000,000 
to subsidize French agriculture; $7,000,000 
for private industries and commercial firms 
in France; $109,000,000 for other American 
supplies and services; $122,000,000 for ships 
added to her merchant marine and for 
transportation services. But we paid fares 
_and freight rates for our soldiers and equip- 
ment carried on French railways, paid for 
their clothing, food, equipment and housing 
in France while these men were giving their 
energy, their time and, thousands, their 
lives to repel German invaders from 
French, not American, soil. 

With $431,000,000 borrowed from our 
Treasury for exchange purposes, France 
bought francs in neutral countries, Allied 
lands and at home, as the British bought 
sterling with our borrowed dollars, and cre- 
ated a spurious demand for francs to such 
a degree that they were “pegged” during 
the remainder of the war.22 It is con- 
servatively estimated that on our require- 
ments in France alone the latter gained 
$250,000,000 by this fictitious exchange rate 
of the franc, maintained by a profuse expen- 
diture of our dollars, while it cost us a 
corresponding additional amount. “We do 
not forget,’”’ remarked Minister of Finance 
Caillaux, while Chairman of the French 
Debt Commission, “and no one in our coun- 
try will ever forget what we owe America 
for her splendid work to end victoriously the 
war and for the generous help our people 
received from the citizens of the United 
States in time of need.” From recent French 
editorials and speeches by her Deputies and 
Senators, it seems evident that this was not 
the voice of French officialdom, but only 
the ingratiating phrases of a suave diplo- 
mat. 

The Italian debt, principal 
over $1,647,000,000, refunded in 1925, repre- 
sents a present cash value of 25 per cent. 
of the amount due when refunded.23 “The 
entire Italian delegation,” said Count Volpi, 
Minister of Finance and Chairman of the 
Italian Debt Commission, “has been im- 


22After support was withdrawn francs be- 
gan to drop and are today worth 20 per cent. 
of par value. 
_?%According to the Italian-British and Ital- 
ian-American agreements, Italy will pay 
Great Britain $92,500,000 during the first five 
years, and but $25,000,000 to the United States. 
Great Britain originally advanced Italy 370,- 
000,000 sterling and compound interest was add- 
ed upon funding to the amount of 241,000,000 
sterling, an increase of 65 per cent. The 
United States loaned Italy $1,647,000,000 prin- 
cipal amount; on funding simple interest was 
added to the amount of $394,000,000, or less 
than 24 per cent. of the initial borrowings. 
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pressed with the fairness of the American 
Commission and their evident desire to do 
justice to Italy.” 

“Belgium has not forgotten,” remarked 
Baron Cartier, Belgian Ambassador, “nor 
will she ever forget the decisive aid of 
the American army in the final triumph 
of the Allies, which for Belgium meant 
the restoration of her liberty and her in- 
dependence. Invaded and occupied by the 
enemy, Belgium has always been grateful 
for the efficient and powerful work of the 
Commission for Relief in succoring her 
helpless civilian population. We also know 
that the restoration of our country would 
have been long delayed had it not been for 
advances freely granted us by the United 
States in the critical days which followed 
the Armistice.” The Belgian debt, prin- 
cipal amount of $377,000,000, refunded in 
1925, represents a present cash value of. 
46% per cent. of the amount due when re- 
funded. 

Poland, though not an ally,24 will re- 
pay 81 per cent. of the amount due when 
refunded in 1924; Czechoslovakia, 75 per 
cent.;25 Yugoslavia, 31 per cent.;26 Ru- 
mania, 75 per cent.;?7 Hungary, 81 per 
cent.;28 Estonia, Finland, Latvia and Lith- 
uania, 80 per cent. Austria has been grant- 
ed a moratorium of twenty years to make 
possible an Austrian Government external 
loan, of which Americans subscribed $25,- 
000,000. This treatment accorded the rem- 
nant of the empire that initiated hostilities 
does not smack of venality. 


THE CRUX OF THE DISCUSSION 


Mr. Churchill challenges Mr. Mellon’s 
statement that the thirteen agreements 
with our debtors need not entail heavy 
taxation on their citizens by supplying au- 
thentic figures purporting to prove his refu- 


24A Polish army, under General Haller, re- 
cruited mainly in the United States and Can- 
ada, fought with the Allies on the Western 
front. 

25Czechoslovakia did not exist as a separate 
entity before the Armistice and was incorpo- 
rated in the Austrian Empire. Thousands of 
Czechs and Slovaks fought under the flag 
of the Dual Monarchy, though many did so 
against their wishes. 

26In this cancellation of over two-thirds due 
to us, it is well to recall that, though King 
Peter’s Serbs were stanch members of the 
Allies, the Croats and Slovenes were citizens 
of the Austrian Empire and arrayed with Ger- 
many against us and our associates. 

27Rumania More than doubled its area by 
spoils of war because it was an ally. 

a8Victors do not usually help feed, clothe and 
Minister to a defeated foe and then reduce 
their contracted obligations by one-fifth. 
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tation. In Mr. Mellon’s reply and original 
statement total receipts and expected repa- 
yations are given. Here is the crux of the 
discussion. Whether the British Govern- 
ment wishes to differentiate between Bank 
of England advances and British Govern- 
ment loans, or between cash advances and 
war -supplies provided for her allies are 
matters for it to arrange. It is also a 
personal question resting with the British 
Government whether its dominions, pro- 
tectorates and colonies receive a share of 
receipts from Germany and her allies. 
Great Britain declared war and the other 
parts of the empire rendered her valiant 
assistance. The fact remains that Great 
Britain negotiated peace terms and settle- 
ments with her creditor and debtor na- 
tions. Mr. Mellon’s figures are substan- 
tiated by official documents,29 as are Mr. 
Churchill’s, but the latter has not told 
the whole story. By separating interallied 
governmental debts from interallied com- 
mercial debts caused by the war and guar- 
anteed by the respective Allied Govern- 
ments, Great Britain may, in word, adhere 
to the Balfour principle and yet, in fact, 
collect by its Government and nationals 
from its Allies and Germany more than it 
pays the United States annually. 

Even excluding reparations and interal- 
lied payments to each other, Americans are 
paying the chief European war debts due 
to us through indirect channels. Secretary 
Hoover estimated that during 1925 Ameri- 
cans paid $271,000,000°9 more than a fair 
price for rubber imports from the Brit- 
ish Empire. Their excess profit from this 
commodity alone was over two-thirds more 
than paid us on their war debts that year. 
American tourists spent approximately 
$250,000,000 in France last year. This is 
over eight times the amount France will 
pay us this year under the Bérenger agree- 
ment. It is estimated by French authori- 
ties that Americans will spend a greater 
amount this year. Italy received approxi- 
mately $100,000,000 in remittances from 
Italian-Americans last year, and American 
tourists spent in the neighborhood of $75,- 


**According to official figures contained in 
the Franco-British agreement for payment of 
French debts; the Italian-British agreement 
for payment of Italian debts; the Mellon-Bald- 
win-Norman settlement for payment of Brit- 
ish debts; the Mellon-Bérenger agreement for 
payment of French debts; the Mellon-Volpi 
settlement for payment of Italian debts and 
reports of the Reparations Commission and 
Agent General for Reparation Payments as 
stipulated in the Dawes Plan. 


s*Substantiated by British economists, 
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- 000,000 in Italy. Thousands of Italians re- 


turn permanently to their natal land every 
year, taking their American savings with 
them, but without including this amount, 
Italy received in remittances and tourist 
expenditures from Americans more than 
thirty-five times the amount she paid us on 
her war obligations during the year. 


MONEY FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


Lack of space alone compels the omission 
of numerous examples showing that the 
Allies have money for other purposes, 
though countless pleas are advanced that 
payment of their war debts to us, even ac- 
cording to the generous agreement sched- 
ules, will work untold hardships on their 
people. 
in this era of reduction of armaments, called 
for ninety new warships; the 7,000,000,000- 
franc appropriation for additional fortifi- 
cations on the Franco-German and Franco- 
Italian frontiers; reduction of the discount 
rate by the Bank of France in two months’ 
time from 7% to 5% per cent., are typical 
examples. France is spending nine times 
more to maintain her military régime than 
she is paying us on her war debts. Expen- 
sive wars of conquest in Morocco and Syria 
since the World War are other instances. 
Great Britain could apparently afford to 
conduct a billion-dollar coal and general 
strike last year, export hundreds of mil- 
lions for investment in foreign countries 
and her dependencies and at the same time 
reduce the discount rate of the Bank of 
England, while greatly increasing that in- 
stitution’s reserves. Great Britain is spend- 
ing more than four times the amount being 
paid on her American war debts to maintain 
her military. These facts do not sound like 
penury. 

Whether Germany can continue’ pay- 
ments is a question that the future must 
decide. “In the field of reparation pay- 
ments,” reported S. Parker Gilbert, Agent 
General for Reparations, “Germany has in 
the second year, as in the first, promptly 
and loyally discharged all her obliga- 
tions.”31 “The German attitude toward this 
situation,” stated Dr. Bernhard Dernburg, 
former Minister of Finance, when referring 
to Germany’s ability to meet increased an- 
nual payments, “is to try loyally to live up 
tc the Dawes Plan and trust in the good 
faith and common sense of its administra- 
tors” Henry M. Robinson, of the Dawes 
Commission, after a thorough investigation 


‘1During the period of the Dawes payments, 
»Germany has paid $492,500,000. 


The French naval program of 1923, © 
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this year, stated that the German people © 


are well able to pay reparations in full, 
for “the reparation burden is probably less 
—certainly no greater—than Germany sus- 
tained in maintaining her war establish- 
ment before 1914.” Germany’s annual in- 
come is about $14,000,000,000, or more 
than twenty times the greatest annual 
reparation payments. Reparations at the 
maximum will place a tax on the national 
income of but 5 per cent. Our Associates 
will receive annually from 62,000,000 Ger- 
mans more than twice the amount their 
200,000,000 citizens, excluding vast and 
populous colonies, will pay America. 

A recapitulation of the agreements made 
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shows that the aggregate indebtedness of 
our Associates, due to our Treasury at the 
time the thirteen agreements were made, 
was $12,036,376,000. The funding agree- 
ments have a present cash value, figured. 
on the 444 per cent. basis of only $6,862,- 
285,000, or 57 per cent. of the amounts due 
to us when funded. Thus our Debt Com- 
mission has forgiven these European na-_ 
tions $5,174,091,000, or 48 per cent. of the 
sum total actually owing to our Treasury 
and American taxpayers. The finger of 
history can point to no such parallel of 
generous treatment to debtor nations by a 
creditor nation. Unmasked, the American 
Shylock is revealed as Europe’s benefactor. © 


Il. A Plea fee Cancellation 


By the Late CHARLES ALTSCHUL 


With Introductory Note by JAMES T. SHOTWELL 
Director of the History Division, Carnegie Endowment. 


whose name is not unknown to the 

readers of CURRENT HisTory. It was 
found among Mr.. Altschul’s papers, after 
his sudden death in the closing days of 
April, and is published substantially as 
written by him. A few minor changes have 
been made where there have been penciled 
indications calling for them, but nothing 
has been added to its contents or method of 
expression. 

Mr. Altschul’s interest in this problem 
was fully as keen as in the question of war 
guilt to which he devoted such careful and 
detailed study. As a banker, associated with 
one of the great international banking 
houses, he had unusual opportunities to 


[To is the last written article of one 


judge the merit of the debt settlement. As - 


this article shows, however, he approached 
the problem rather from the standpoint of 
patriotic duty in the effort to secure policies 
which may ultimately prove of greater ad- 
vantage to our country than those which 
have followed in past negotiations. The 
article, moreover, is designated rather as a 
clarification of issues upon which definite 
suggestions may be built later than as 
the embodiment of such suggestions them- 


A QUESTIONNAIRE 


What are interallied debts? 

The sums of money advanced by the dif- 
ferent allied and associated Governments 
to each other in connection with and in 
consequence of the World War. 


selves. This is undoubtedly the first and 
most important subject before us. The re- 
cent controversies show that it is possible 
even to misunderstand not only the method 
pursued in previous negotiations, but also 
the statistical statement of results. We 
should, therefore, start once more at the 
beginning and take our bearings in terms 
that can be understood by any one. For 
in the long run a political settlement must 
rest upon the general agreement of the citi- 
zens of the countries involved. Anything 
short of this is bound to react sooner or © 
later to the disadvantage of those who at- 
tempt to carry it through. Political settle- 
ments always carry with them imponderable 
elements which cannot be stated in terms of 
mere bookkeeping. Good-will among na- — 
tions is at least as great an asset as it is 
in the world of business. It is upon this 
high plane of enlightened self-interest that 
Mr. Altschul’s plea is made for both a 
clearer understanding and a fairer judg- 
ment concerning the financial obligations 
which remain as the last disturbing inter- 
national element arising from the World 
War. 
JAMES T, SHOTWELL. 


FOR REVISIONISTS 


What do the debts to the United States 
amount to? 


What is the financial interest of our coun- 
try in the matter? 
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WAR DEBTS OWING TO THE UNITED STATES* 
— = istice—— —Post-Armistice— : 
Sa War Supplies and Total Repayments Net 

SRE Cash Loans. Cash Loans. Relief Sup plies. Indebtedness. of Principal. Indebtedness. 
PATNI ee ef. chic ate Se rl. dite eee $11,959,91 7.49 $1 E959 91.400 > Biv eleretargiy ere $11,959,,917.49 
LS AEs Cn Se Siete DC ak aaa era 24,055,70 8.92 24,055,708.92 sapleilels ves 24,055, 708.92 
Belgium... $171,780,000. oy $177,434,467.89  29,872,73 2.54 379,087,200.43  $2,057,630.37 377, 029, 570.06 
Cubans. AOXOOOTO00; 00a 2 Mirren onhci he mR Metadinie’s =On, 10,000,000.00 10,000,000.00 — .......... 
CZOCHIAKI A ay als weie core\e es 61,974,041.10 29,905,62 9.93 91,879,671.03 cheforere(aiersieie 91,879,671.03 
EISEOMU a ee ape Rreseresle cl) S-- = bierenetele gwie'e 13,999.14 5.60 L2S;999 F450 G0GS Cease wteate 13,999,145.60 
TRE TET | oth a i a a OC RRP 8,281,92 6.17 18 28192651 Te 6 Gir. teeter 8,231,926.17 
France ... 1,970,000,000.00 1,027,477,800.00 407,341,14 5.01 3,404,818,945.01  64,302,901.29  3,340,516,043.72° 


4,277,000,000.00 202, 1h 641. 56 Marais: 


5 i 96,000 000.00 581,000,000.00  — ...... 
ee ey 15,000,000.00 eseeee 000,000.00 


OC M ice lit os © 84) piecatb ie 9 15;000;000500) Se Sacienies 

PIS CUVEE Eg hs 2 creictote’s) <iole' =. pts Salayern peamnnegs 1,685,83 5.61 T2685; S330 1 wil Ss. 0 ominiereate a 685, 835.61 
Italy ...-.. 1,031,000,000.00 617,034,050.90  ...4.. 1,648 ,034,050.90 364,319.28 1,647, 669,731.62 
Ua AWG EE BE SI ae aio Miner tric 5,132,28 7.14 5132 ORF 1S oo  ea eo ata wiatante 5,132,287.14 
Tui octe ES Bd, lth hh AC OOREE poe 265000; OOM meet aera nate 26000500 =" wereteicistere > 26,000.00 
SMTA TSO eA oSoie tic.c.e siete Owed! isienoahewe ere 4,981,62 8.03 AOSIGG 28: OS Say Sih iacc ister 4,981,628.03 
SE OS UG re NR lial acnichoPe aye, = SMO nel hued hexsoopatnes 166,60 4.14 166,604.14 138,721.15 27,882.99 
lig shea ghee ESS BARC Aire | OM SigD SOE ci re 159,666,97 2.39 159 666;9721389%) 7 f= aeretiaissoe 159, 666,972.39 
PIMA as, | yaa stele svs.0 ve 25,000,000.00 12,922,67 5.42 37,922,675.42 1,798,632.02 36,124, (043.40 
Mussiar...., 187,729, 75000  vicieeeanineis 4,871,54 7.37 192; GOP 20%. Sivan mics ete nideeisce 192/601,297.37 
Yugoslavia 10,605,000.00 16,175,465.56 24,978,02 0.99 51,758 ,486.55 720,600.16 51,037 ,886.39 


Total. .$7,077,114, 750.00 $2,521,121,825.45 °$739,821,77 6.76 $10,338,058,352.20 $281,564,445.83 $10,056,493,906.37 


‘ *From the Foreign Policy Association, Information Service, Vol. III, Special Supple- 
» ment No. 1. 


Such transfers can only be made by: 

1. The shipment of gold, of which the 
debtor countries are not likely to 
have available surplus; 

2. The sale to us of assets located 
within those foreign countries, or 
what represents such assets, namely, 
shares or bonds; 

8. Merchandise which they may ship to 
us in the ordinary course of trade. 


The “present cash value” of the 
claims of the United States, as re- 
determined by the Debt Funding Agree- 
ments, depends upon the rate of inter- 
est taken as a basis of calculation. 
The following table shows the values 
at 3 per cent., at 4% per cent., and at 
5 per cent. 


Can these debtor nations possibly pay the 
large amounts agreed upon in the coming 


siaty years? 

It is conceivable but will altogether 
depend on the economic development of 
the world during this period and on po- 
litical complications, which might pos- 
sibly arise and frustrate the best in- 
tentions. 

The serious problem involved in this 
matter is not so much whether the 
debtor countries will revive and pro- 
gress sufficiently to tax themselves for 
the payments they agree to make us, 
but whether means can be found to 
transfer from these countries to ours 
the payments they have agreed to make. 


In order to stimulate their export 
of goods, they will have to strive to 
undersell the markets of the world and 
particularly our own. The natural con- 
sequence of their success in this direc- 
tion would be to interfere seriously 
with our own trade, to disorganize our 
industries and to create serious lack of 
employment in our country. 

It is for us to decide to what extent 
we will make concessions in our de- 
mands arising from these loans in order 
to maintain the steady progress of our 
prosperity and the standards of living 
of our laboring element. 


THE PRESENT VALUE OF WAR DEBTS 


BAC: PaCaor Bact of. 


 P.C. of 4 
Present of Over- Cancel- Present Cancel- at 


Av. Inter- Present Cancel- 


Country. est Rate. Value at 3%. charge. lat’n. Value at 44%. lat’n. Value at 5%. lat’n. 
Great Britain ...... 8 3%  $4,922,702,000 7% $3,788,470,000 17% $8,296,948,000 28% 
Rrance: ..........:.. 1.6 2,734, 250,000 32%  1,996,509,000 52 1,681,369,000 58 
ile eee 0.4 782,321,000 62 528,192,000 75 426,287,000 79 
Belgium ............ 1.8 302,239,000 28 225,000,000 46 191,766,000 54 
Poland) ¢.a..:.....: 3.3 191,283,000 7 146,825,000 18 127,643,000 29 
Czechoslovakia ..... 3.3 124,995,000 8 91,964,000 21 77,985,000 33 
Rumania ........... 3.3 48,442,000 8 35,172,000 21 29,507,000 34 
Yugoslavia ......... 1.0 30,286,000 52 20,030,000 32 15,919,000 75 
Histopiget ean... 3.3 14,798,000 7 11,392,000 18 9,915,000 18 
Finland=......:..... 3.3 9,630,000 4% 7,413,000 18 6,452,000 18 
Lithuania .......... 3.3 6,452,000 7 4,967,000 18 4'322,000 18 
0 OU ee ee ae 3:3 4,693,000 7 4,755,000 18 4,137,000 18 , 
Hungary ........... 3.8 2,076,000 7% 1,596,000 18 1,388,000 19 
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Do these debts all rank alike as regards 
the purpose for which and time in which 


they were contracted? 

No. Some of the sums were advanced 
after the Armistice had been conclud- 
ed; others were for objects which might 
possibly not be considered covered by 
the Liberty Loan law “* * * for the 


_ purpose of more effectively providing 


for the national security and defense 
and prosecuting the war * * *”; for 
instance, sums advanced for the pur- 
chase of food to maintain the civilian 
populations, advances for the purpose 
of maintaining the market value of the 
different currencies, &c. 


How could these last two purposes assist in 


the prosecution of the war? 

Had the civilian population suffered 
from hunger or other serious distress, 
the morale of the soldiers at the front 
would have suffered accordingly; no 
people can fight successfully for any 
length of time under such conditions. 

Had the currencies of any of the al- 
lied countries become deranged, the 
financing of the war would have been 
seriously interfered with. All Govern- 
ments involved had to raise funds con- 
tinuously from the citizens by the sale 
of bonds, and if the currencies of any 
of these countries had depreciated se- 
riously, confidence would have been 
gravely shaken. In that case, the citi- 
zens’ funds would have been hoarded 
and rendered unavailable for war pur- 
poses; the demand for bonds would 
have disappeared. Besides, prices would 
have risen abnormally, thereby still fur- 
ther complicating a very serious situa- 
tion. 

In order to prosecute the war success- 
fully, both purposes therefore had to be 
accomplished. 

Our payment in cash for purchases 
made by us in Europe during the war 
was merely another plan to prevent 
disruption of the international ex- 
changes and demoralization of the cur- 
rencies abroad. 


What is meant by cancellation of war 


debts? 

The complete waiver of any claim 
which one country might have against 
another for advances made in connec- 
tion with or in consequence of the 
World War; or, in other words, the to- 
tal annulment of all these debts with- 
out payment. 


What is means by revision of the war debts? 


A re-examination of everything in 
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any way bearing on the subject, for the 
purpose of determining among other 
things, for instance: 

The manner in which the debts origi- 
nated and the background and condi- 
tions which prevailed at the time they 
were contracted; 

Whether any part of the loans were 
made for purposes other than those au- ~ 
thorized and defined by Congress; 

Whether any sums heretofore not 

considered obligations of the borrowing 
Governments should be added to the Ww : 
tal heretofore established; 
- Whether an offset, and if so what 
should be allowed the borrowing Gov- 
ernments for the losses they suffered 
in killed and wounded while they held 
the line in Europe pending our arrival 
there; 

The mode and time of payment of 
any net balance then appearing due, 


Upon what original appeal did the United 
States make these loans to their assoct- 


ates in the war? 

The President’s purpose was elabo- 
rated in an address to Congress on 
April 15, 1917, in which, among other 
things, he said: 

“These, then, are the things we must 
do, and do well, besides fighting, the 
things without which mere fighting 
would be fruitless: We must supply 
abundant food for ourselves and for 
our armies and our seamen not only, 
but also for a large part of the nations 
with whom we have now made common 
cause, in whose support and by whose 
sides we shall be fighting. 

“We must supply ships by the hun- 
dreds out of our shipyards to carry to 
the other side of the sea, submarines 
or no submarines, what will every day 
be needed there, and abundant mate- 
rials out of our fields and our mines 
and our factories with which not only 
to clothe and equip our own forces on 
land and sea, but also to clothe and 
support our people, for whom the gal- 
lant fellows under arms can no longer 
work; to help clothe and equip the 
armies with which we are cooperating 
in Europe, and to keep the looms and 
manufactories there in raw materials; 
coal to keep the fires going in ships at 
sea and in the furnaces of hundreds 
of factories across the sea; steel out of, 
which to make arms and ammunition 
both here and there; rails for worn-out 
railways back of the fighting fronts; 
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locomotives and rolling stock to take 
the place of those every day going to 
pieces; mules, horses, cattle for labor 
and military service; everything with 


‘which the people of England and 


France and. Italy and Russia have 
usually supplied themselves, but can- 
not now afford the men, the material 


‘or the machinery to make.””* 


Did we go to war, then, to help those who 


‘were already at war with the Central 
Powers? 


No. The reason for which we went 
to war, and the only one, was clearly 


‘expressed in the declaration of war 


against Germany, voted by Congress 
on April 2 and approved by the Presi- 
dent on April 6, 1917. It was because 
“x * * the Imperial German Govern- 
ment has committed repeated acts of 
war against the Government and the 
people of the United States of Amer- 
ica.” 

All other reasons advanced from time 
to time are merely personal interpre- 


‘tations. 


Then it was OUR war? 


It certainly was. Some Americans 


thought it should have been OUR war 
‘the moment Germany broke her own 
Treaty of Guaranty by invading Bel- 


gium. But this was not by any means 


generally recognized and is not even 


now admitted by many. But there 


‘never was a question but that it be- 
‘came OUR war the moment Congress 
‘declared war on Germany, April 
2, O1T. 


What was public opinion in this country 


when we followed the President’s call and 


subscribed freely to the Liberty loans? 
.- “We thought it our duty, and our in- 
terest, too, to stand with the Allies in 
the dreadful struggle. . For the first 
year of our participation the only effec- 


tive thing we could do was to put at 


their disposal our supplies of goods. 


‘The form of loan was chosen because it 
was the easiest and quickest way to get 


the thing done. ‘ Doubtless in the rush 
and pressure of the crisis no deliberate 
choice was made. And so it was with 
the Allies. Loans, if you will; anything 
that brings instant help.”—Professor 
F. W. Taussig, Atlantic Monthly, 


* March, 1927, p. 397. 


*Certain parts of President Wilson’s address 


have been italicized for purpose of emphasis. 


Were these loans conceived sind “gratted 
like commercial loans? :. . 

The Liberty Bond law: authorized our 
Government to purchase obligations of 
foreign Governments at war with- Ger- 
many; the term “obligation” ‘in the law 
is unqualified. On the other hand,- the 
address of the President to ‘Congress, 
delivered April 15,?1917,- pictures © “the 
spirit in which the loans were granted, 
and several speakers in Congress ‘dur- 
ing the debate on the ‘law emphasized: a 
distinctly non-commeréial attitude, (See 
Harvey E. Fisk’s The Inter: Ally. Debs, 

pp. 160-169.) are 


How was the money raised ‘to make ‘these 


- enormous loans? 

In order to supply the United States 
Treasury with the ‘needed -funds, the 
Government sold its bonds’ to the citi- 
zens of this country, and for that pur- 
pose carried on intensive campaigns or 
drivés in order to inducé- ‘subscriptions 
to the Liberty Loans and- all: form of 
Government obligations.’ Volunteers 
among all classes of the population as- 
sisted in these efforts. 

Did our citizens hand over their funds 
against Liberty bonds and other of our 
Government obligations on the strength 
oy the credit of the Governments to whom 
our Treasury in turn lent the money, or 
on the strength of the credit of the United 
States? 

Our citizens responded to the call of 
our Government and bought the obliga- 
tions of the United States, depending 
exclusively on the credit of our country. 
They never knew where the particular 
sums went. which they contributed and 
they did not care; to them all went into 
one pool. But they knew perfectly well 
that, no matter what might happen, 
they had a claim against our Govern- 
ment—and against no one else—and 
that the credit of our Government had 
always measured up to the highest 
standards. 

The situation was entirely different 
from what it would have been had these 
foreign countries tried to sell here their 
own bonds, endorsed by the United 
States Government. Such endorsed 
bonds would not have found favor with 
the general public and the sales would 
not have produced nearly the sums re- 
quired. There is in all financial mar- 
kets a preference for investments which 
carry the direct obligation of the most 
responsible party interested, rather 


__ than the contingent responsibility of an 
endorser to pay after the borrower fas 
_ failed to do so. 


What steps did we take to combat eo Sess 
and her Allies after we had declared war? 


We did at once all we could. We 
_ mobilized our navy and our army, 
started training men on a large scale 
for war, mobilized our industries, &c. 
But for a long time we could effective- 
ly assist our associates only by reliev- 
ing their financial distress and in fur- 
nishing supplies and war material, do- 
ing thereby the things which the Presi- 
dent had especially enumerated among 
those we must do besides fighting. The 
cost of these supplies and the financial 
assistance rendered now form a part 
of the total of the war debts. - 


Did we not at once fight side by side with 


our. associates? 

We did that too as soon as we could, 
‘and the psychological effect of our 
‘preparations on the enemy was very 
‘marked; but both the navy and army 
were unprepared for such a test. The 
“navy was partly ready, but the Admiral 
-in charge in Europe has_ stated that 
months passed before it got into proper 
-working order.* - Then, however, it as- 
‘sisted very materially and probably 
turned the scales in defeating submar- 
-yine warfare. 

‘The army first had to be built up, 
. trained, and transported abroad. Al- 
though about 2,500 Americans were en- 
gaged by November, 1917, our soldiers 
really did not go into action on a large 
seale until about a year after our dec- 
laration of war, and did not enter the 
conflict in full force until three months 
later than that. Once they did, they 
took a very decisive part in all the bat- 
tles they were engaged in. 


What was the cost in lives to our associates 
in the war as they held the line meanwhile 


against our common enemy? 

Of the English and French alone 
about 460,000 were killed or died of 
gunshot wounds, and about 900,000 were 
wounded or disabled during that period. 


Would the United States have suffered if 
the line had been broken and the Central 


Powers had reached Paris? 
Undoubtedly. -Had the Allies suf- 

fered such a defeat, a peace would prob- 

ably have been forced upon the Eng- 
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lish and Rrench because both countries 
were already exhausted when we joined 
them. We would then have been com- 
pelled to continue the struggle alone 
or would have had to accept the terms 
offered by the victors. In either case, 
the cost would have been immeasurably 
greater than it would be now, even if 
we were to forego collecting any of the 
war debts. That the cost of continuing 
the war alone would have been carried 
to the last measure of exhaustion needs 
no argument in view of the fact that, 
in that event, Germany would have had 
the remaining resources of its former 
European enemies to draw upon in the 
contest with ourselves. If, on the oth- 
er hand, a Germany, victorious in Eu- 
rope, had offered us generous peace > 
terms, thus avoiding these excessive 
war costs, yet the nature of such a 
peace with a great military empire dom- 
inant in half the world would be such 

“as to cause vast expenditure upon our 
part for purposes of defense. That we 
never had to face these possibilities 
was largely due to the use made by the 
Allies of the supplies of war purchased 
from us. 


When the World War Foreign Debt Com- 
mission arranged the settlements with ifie 
different European countries who had. 
borrowed from us, was the loss of life ~ 
suffered by our associates during the 
time of our inability to fight with them ~ 
taken into consideration? : 

It was not. 


If the value of such lives had been figured 
on the basis of a life insurance com- 
pany’s actuary tables, would the amount 
of indebtedness of these countries to us 
have been materially affected? 

It would have been very materially 
reduced. 

On what basis did the World War Foreign 
Debt Commission reach the figures on 
which the. settlements were predicated? 

The policy pursued in most cases was 
to treat each debtor nation on the basis 
of its particular capacity to pay the 
debt. 

Is that not an entirely fair basis? 

It would be in the case of settlement 
of debts between individuals in ordinary 
business, when all surrounding condi- 
tions have been weighed. But this is a 
different case: the settlements have 
been reached among nations who fought 
a common enemy, whose sufferings and 


*See Admiral Sims’s ‘How We Nearly Lost 
the War,’ in World’s Work, March, 1927. losses have fallen very unevenly, and 
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whose strength to face the future was 
therefore very different. The HEuro- 
pean nations were steadily exhausting 
their resources during the period before 
we became actually involved; they were 
making great financial and man-power 
sacrifices, while we had meanwhile 
gained enormously by our trade with 
the belligerents. The settlements may 
have been fair if only figures are con- 
sidered, but they fall far short if allow- 
ance is made for the human equation. 


If we did reduce or cancel the war debts, 
would that not be an incentive to the 
countries thereby benefited to increase 
their military expenditures and thereby 
endanger the peace of the world? 

There are other safeguards to en- 
sure that this should not be so. The 
effective working of the Treaty of Lo- 
carno and the Covenant of the League 
of Nations would be the greatest as- 
surance of a lessening of armaments. 
The debts of the Allies to America, 
resting upon their capacity to pay, 
naturally make them anxious about 
the payments of Germany to them, and 
this in turn keeps alive that political in-~ 
security which is the real cause of ex- 
cessive armaments. 

But would not any other form of settle- 
ment, particularly a cancellation of debts, 
be against public policy and apt to shake 
the credit of the debtor countries which 
would accept it? 

No. A voluntary waiver by a creditor 


of a-claim against a debtor can in no 
way impair the standing of the debtor. . 
Sanctity of contract does not come into 
play at all unless the contract be vio- 
lated by the debtor. 


Can and should these settlements be re- 
viewed after having once been concluded? 

Should in due time majority opinion 
in this country incline to the belief 
that the settlements were reached on 
a basis, which in view of our knowledge 
or understanding of the question seems 
unsatisfactory, we, as the creditor na- 
tion could with perfect propriety inti- 
mate to the debtor nations that we were 
desirous of reconsidering and revising 
the agreements heretofore reached. 

What is the best policy? 

“A decent respect for the opinions of 
mankind” always has been and always 
will be the best policy. The other na- 
tions obviously have not felt that they 
have been justly treated in the war debt 
settlements. Their case should receive 
consideration; we should not insist en- 
tirely on our own point of view in so 
complicated a transaction. 

The relations between men and coun- 
tries are vastly improved by a humane, 
instead of an exacting, attitude, and en- 
lightened self-interest may well war- 
rant sacrifices in order to maintain as 
broadly as possible the cordial friendly 
relations between ourselves and the 
countries which were our Associates in 
the World War. 


Text of the British Note and Mr. Mellon’s Reply 


The following is the full text of the Brit- 
ish note on war debts which was handed 
by H. G. Clinton, Acting Counselor of Em- 
bassy, on behalf of the British Ambassador, 
to Secretary of State Kellogg in Washing- 
ton on May 2, 1927: 


The attention of his Majesty’s Government 
has been drawn to the letter on allied war 
debts addressed to Professor John Grier Hib- 
ben, President of Princeton University, by Mr. 
Mellon, Secretary of the United States Treas- 
ury, which was published on March 17. So 
far as this letter deals with matters of do- 
mestic controversy, his Majesty’s Government 
have, of course, no desire to offer any com- 
ment upon it. But the letter also contains cer- 
tain specific references to the position of Great 
Britain; and his Majesty’s Government feel 
bound to point out that on points of cardinal 
importance these statements do not correspond 
with the facts as known to his Majesty’s 
Government. 

His Majesty’s Government feel that in justice 


to themselves and in order that public opinion 
in both countries should have a fair oppor- 
tunity of judging the position, it is essential 
that they should frankly bring such points to 
the attention of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

2. In the first place, Mr. Mellon states that 
the United States ‘“‘agreed to furnish the Al- 
lies dollars with which all their purchases in 
the United States should be consummated, 
and, what is more, we agreed to lend them 
these dollars’; but ‘‘when the United States 
purchased supplies and services from France 
and the British Empire” they ‘did not get 
these francs and pounds on credit; they paid 
cash.’”?’ The United States ‘‘are now urged to 
cancel these debts because it is alleged that 
they were incurred in the common cause, but 
neither abroad nor in the United States has 
it been suggested that if this is to be done, 
the United States are to be reimbursed the 
dollarage actually expended by us in France 
and Great Britain.’’ 

This statement implies that the United 
States Government lent the British Govern- 


ment all the dollars required to purchase sup- 
plies in America, and that over and above 
these loans they paid dollars to Great Britain 
for the services and supplies they required 
from the British Empire, and that these dol- 
Jars were retained by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for their own purpose. Such, of course, 
is not the case. 

.All the dollar payments made by the United 
States for their sterling requirements in Great 
Britain—which, though considerable, were of 
course smaller in amount than the war loans 
to the United Kingdom—were taken into ac- 
count in fixing the total amount of the war 
loans advanced to Great Britain, and were 
applied directly to-the purchase of supplies 
in America or to the repayment of debt. 

The arrangements made are clearly and con- 
cisely stated in an article published in For- 
eign Affairs (April, 1925), by Mr. Rathbone, 
who was during the war Assistant Secretary 
of the United States Treasury. Mr. Rath- 
bone’s explanation was as follows: 

“For its own war purpose in Great Britain, 
France and Italy, the United States did not 
borrow pounds or francs or lire. Our Treasury 
was obliged to procure these currencies for 
the use of our army abroad. We bought 
pounds, francs and lire from the Governments 
of Great Britain, France and Italy, and made 
payments thereof in dollars here. 

“The dollars thus obtained by Great Britain, 
France and Italy were applied by them toward 
the cost of their war purchases here, and thus 
the amount of the dollar loans required by 
these countries from our Treasury was dimin- 
ished in a corresponding sum.’’ 

It will be seen that the United States Gov- 
ernment did not lend the whole of the money 
required for British purchases in America, but 
that the dollars received from the United 
States Treasury in payment of sterling pro- 
vided by Great Britain were used to cover 
a corresponding part of Great Britain’s dollar 
requirements and only the net dollar require- 
ments were covered by loans from the United 
States Government. 

This arrangement was obviously equitable 
and satisfactory to both parties, and was in 
fact originally suggested by the United States 
Government, in a letter dated the 3d of De- 
cember, 1917, from Mr. Leffingwell, then As- 


sistant Secretary of the United States Treas- ~ 


ury, to the British Treasury representative in 
Washington, which includes the following 
paragraph: 

“T assume that your Government will use 
the dollar fund thus received for meeting its 
dollar requirements for purchases here and 
would therefore reduce correspondingly its re- 
quests for dollar advances from the United 
States Treasury.’’ 

The dollar payments to Great Britain were 
thus regularly applied to reduce the dollar 
advances to Great Britain, so long as 
the latter continued; when they ceased in 
1919 the dollar payments by the United States 
Government were utilized to reduce the debt 
incurred by Great Britain. The statement 
made in Mr. Mellon’s letter on this point ap- 
pears to his Majesty’s Government to be 
likely to give a very erroneous impression of 
the facts. 

3. His Majesty’s Government now pass to 
Mr. Mellon’s contention that the payments 
made to the United States Government in re- 
spect of the British war debt impose no burden 
on the British taxpayer. 
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Mr. Mellon states that ‘‘all our principal 
debtors are already receiving from Germany 
more than enough to pay their debts to the 
United States.” 

So far as Great Britain is concerned this 
statement is incorrect. The receipts of Great 
Britain during the financial year 1926-1927 from 
Germany on account of reparations represent 
approximately one-quarter of the payments 
made by his Majesty’s Government to the 
United States Government, and their prospec- 
tive reparation receipts during the present 
financial year 1927-1928 (assuming that they 
are transferred in full) will fall substantially 
below one-half of the payments due to be 
made to the United States. 

Even if the receipts from Germany on ac- ~ 
count of army costs (which represent a par- 
tial reimbursement of the expenditures in- 
curred by his Majesty’s Government on the 
maintenance of their forces) and on account 
of the Belgian war debt (which represents 
a payment on behalf of Belgium) are included, 
the total receipts of Great Britain from Ger- 
many in either of these years will not exceed 
one-half of her payments to the United States. 

There can be no dispute as to the facts; 
the figures are published by the Agent Gen- 
eral for Reparations Payments and are fully 
available to the United States Treasury. 

4. When he comes later to deal with the po- 
sition of Great Britain, Mr. Mellon does not. 
in fact compare British receipts from Ger- 
many alone with British payments to the 
United States Government; he compares the 
total receipts of Great Britain from repara- 
tions and interallied debts, together with the 
payments due by her to the United States 
Government. 

He gave figures purporting to show that 
Great Britain will receive $2,000,000 (£412,000) 
more this year than she pays to the United 
States; $15,000,000 (£3,090,000) more’ next year, 
and $70,000,000 (£14,403,000) more in 1928-29. 

While he admits that ‘‘in the past two years 
Great Britain has received about $100,000,000 
(£20,576,000) from Germany, France and Italy 
less than she has paid to the United States,” 
he adds that “it is equally true that, from 
this year on, Great Britain will, every year, 
receive from her debtors a substantial amount 
more than she will pay to us, so that her 
American payments will not constitute a drain 
upon her economic resources.”’ 

5. This statement is also inaccurate, both 
as regards the past and as regards the future. | 

From the ist of April, 1919, to the 31st of 
October, 1926, Great Britain has paid the sum 
of $822,500,000, or £170,500,000, in respect of the 
debt to the United States Government, where- 
as the sums received by Great Britain on ac- 
count of reparations, Belgian war debt and 
allied war debts up to the same date amount 
to £41,000,000 ($200,000,000), leaving a deficit 
of £129,500,000 ($628,500,000). 

There seems no special reason to select the 
past two years only, as is done in Mr. Mel- 
jJon’s letter, but the position as regards this 
period is that during the first two years of 
the operation of the Dawes plan (1924-1925 and 
1925-1926), the receipts of this country from 
reparation (including Belgian war debt) and 
allied war debts together fell short of British 
payments to the United States Government 
by approximately £50,000,000 ($243,000,000). 

As regards the financial year 1926-1927, the 
share of the United Kingdom in the third 
Dawes plan annuity in respect of reparation 
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and Belgian war debt amounts to £12,000,000 
and the receipts from interallied war debts to 
£8,500,000, or a total of £20,500,000, as against 
the payment due to the United States Govern- 
ment of £33,000,000. 

During the following year (1927-1928) the 
share of the United Kingdom in the fourth 
Dawes annuity in respect of the Belgian war 
debt and reparation should amount to £14,500,- 
000 and the receipts from interallied war debts 
to £10,500,000, or a total of £24,750,000, as 
against the payment of £33,000,000 to the 
United States. 

The share of the United Kingdom in the 
fifth and subsequent Dawes annuities (that 
- is, after the first of September, 1928) for Bel- 
gian war debt and reparation should amount 
to £22,400,000, and this, together with the pay- 
ments from interallied war debts (assuming 
the French war debt agreement to have been 
ratified and neglecting past deficits in British 
receipts as compared with payments) would 
be sufficient to cover the current payments 
to the United States Government. 

Whether the payments from the Dawes an- 
nuities included in the above calculations will, 
in fact, be received, depends, of course, on 
whether it is found possible to transfer the 
full amounts provided for by the Dawes plan. 

But even if the full Dawes payments con- 
tinue to be received for sixty years from now 
onward, the present value of the receipts of 
Great Britain from reparation and allied war 
debts together would be less than that of the 
payments she is obligated to make to the 
United States Government on account of the 
British war debt, assuming interest at 5 per 
cent. to be added to the payments to be dis- 
counted at the same rate. 

8. It is quite true that his Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment have frequently declared that their 
policy is to recover such a sum, in respect of 
their war loans to the Allies, as, with the 
reparation receipts of Great Britain, will suf- 
fice to cover the annual payments which they 
have to make to the United States; but this 
situation has not yet been reached, and up 
to the present the British taxpayer has had 
to find the greater part of the payments to 
the United States from his own resources, 
even after applying all receipts from repara- 
tions and interallied debts to this purpose, 
and using none of these receipts as a set-off 
against the interest which has to be paid on 
the loans raised in Great Britain out of which 
advances were made to the Allies. 

In no circumstances will Great Britain re- 
ceive from reparations and interallied war 
debts taken together more than she pays to 
America. 

The policy of his Majesty’s Government on 
this subject has been repeatedly declared. It 
is not their desire to retain for their country 
anything out of receipts from reparations and 
interallied war debts. 

In the event of their receipts from interallied 
debts and reparations exceeding the payments 
made by them to the United States Govern- 
ment, they have undertaken to reduce, propor- 
tionately, the payments due to be made to 
Great Britain in respect of interallied war in- 
debtedness, and a provision to this effect ap- 
pears in the various war debt funding agree- 
ments which his Majesty’s Government have 
signed. 

9. It is not clear on what basis the calcu- 
lations cited by Mr. Mellon have been made, 
but it appears probable that error has arisen 
of the following points: 
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(a) RECEIPTS FROM GERMANY 


The figures mentioned by Mr. Mellon appear 
to relate to the total receipts of the British 
Empire from the Dawes annuities. But these 
include receipts in respect of the costs of oc- 
cupation as well as in respect of Belgian war 
debt and reparation. 

The receipts in respect of costs of occupa- 
tion represent a partial reimbursement of ex- 
penditures incurred by Great Britain; they 
are thus not available to enable payments to 
be made to the United States without impos- 
ing a burden on Great Britain and must be 
left out of account for the purpose of the pres- 
ent calculation. ; 

Further, the British Empire reparation re- 
ceipts have to be distributed between Great 
Britain and other parts of the Empire, the 
share of Great Britain having been agreed as 
86.85 per cent. of the total. The balance is 
not received by her. 


(b) RECEIPTS FROM FRANCE 


A more important error is contained in the 
figures given by Mr. Mellon of the receipts of 
Great Britain from France. These appear to 
include the sums which were due by the Bank 
of France to the Bank of England in repay- 
ment of an advance made during the war. 

This loan was a private transaction and is 
not an intergovernmental debt. The payments 
are made to the Bank of England and not one 
penny thereof accrues to the British Treasury 
or the British Government. 

They are thus entirely irrelevant to the ques- 
tion of the extent to which the British tax- 
payer can meet payments to the United States 
Government out of receipts from reparation 
and allied war debts. : 

It should be added that, while the British 
taxpayer received nothing from his commer- 
cial debt of the Bank of France, he has to 
meet very large market debts incurred by the 
British Treasury in the United States before 
the United States Government entered the 
war. Since April 1, 1919, the British taxpayer 
has paid $680,000,000, or £140,000,000, on this 
head, over and above the payments made to 
the United States Government. 

10. These facts and figures appear to his 
Majesty’s Government sufficient to controvert 
the statement put forward by Mr. Mellon that 
the payments made to the United States Gov- 
ernment in respect of the British war debt will 
not constitute a drain.on British economic re- 
sources. 

But much more might be said. It must be 
remembered that, in addition to paying their 
own debts to the United States, the British 
people are sustaining the full charge for the 
advances made by his Majesty’s Government 
to the Allied Governments to enable them to 
finance the purchase of necessary commodi- 
ties during the war, not only in Great Britain 
but also in neutral countries. 

The capital sums lent for this purpose 
amounted to a net total of about £1,350,000,000 
($6,600,000,000), which, with interest accrued 
during the war period, amounted on July 1, 
1919, to over £1,450,000,000 ($7,000,000,000), or 
nearly double the debt which his Majesty’s 
Government had themselves contracted at that 
date with the United States Government. 

This amount was borrowed by the British 
Government from its own nationals, and in 
respect of this debt the British taxpayer has 
had to pay interest at over 5 per cent. each 
year since, making a total annual payment of 
£72,500,000, which will continue until the debt 


is paid off by further and additional contri- 


butions from British taxpayers. 


No relief from this burden can be leoned 
for from receipts from reparations and allied 
war debts, for in no case will those receipts 
amount to a greater total than that of British 
debt payments to the United States Govern- 
ment. 

_  i1, Whereas the United States Government 
is receiving from Germany a share of the 
Dawes annuities estimated to cover its repara- 
tion claims in full, and at the same time ob- 
tains from Great Britain repayment, with in- 


terest at 3 per cent. of the full amount of war 


loans it advanced to Great Britain, Great 
Britain will retain for herself nothing of any 
such payments she receives in respect either 
of reparations or of interallied war debts, but 
will apply all her receipts toward part pay- 
ment of her liabilities to the United States. 

Any balance that remains she will pay out 
of her own resources, and in any case she will 
have to support the entire burden of her war 
losses and of the war loans she herself made 
to her allies. 

12. His Majesty’s Government have set out 
these considerations in no contentious or con- 
troversial spirit. On the contrary, their desire 
is to maintain and to promote a friendly un- 
derstanding between the two great English- 
speaking nations, on whose cooperation great 
issues for the peace and progress of the world 
depend. 

They view with great misgiving the diver- 
gence of opinion and the estrangement of senti- 
ment which is growing up in regard to these 
war obligations. It appears to them to be 
the task of British and of American states- 
men to do what can be done to alleviate this 
difference of view by setting out frankly and 


fairly the facts of the case and the policy. 


adopted on either side. 

But the controversy can only be intensified 
if public opinion in America is guided by 
-statements of facts in regard to their Euro- 
pean debtors which to those debtors appear in- 
accurate and misleading. 

It is for this reason that his Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment regret that there should have been 
issued, under the authority of the Secretary 
of the United States Treasury, a series of 
statements in regard to Great Britain which, 
for the reasons set out above, appear to them 
not to represent accurately or completely the 
facts. 

They trust that the United States Govern- 
ment will take steps to remove the unfortunate 
impression that has been created by the issue 
_ of this statement. 

The position and policy of the British Gov- 
ernment in regard to those international pay- 
ments is well known and the records are easi- 
ly available; but if at any time further infor- 
mation is desired by the United States Treas- 
ury, his Majesty’s Government will be happy 
to furnish it. 

(For the Ambassador) 
H. G. CHILTON. 


REPLY OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


Secretary of State Kellogg’s acknowledg- 
ment of the British note, addressed to Sir 
Esmé Howard, the British Ambassador, and 
dated May 4, 1927, read as follows: 


I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of Mr. Chilton’s note of May 2, 1927, in 
which he communicated to the Government 
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of the United States the comments of the 
British Government on certain statements con- 
tained in a letter dated March 15, 1927, from 
Mr. Mellon, the Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States, to Mr. Hibben, the Presi- 
dent of Princeton University. 

The Government of the United States re- 
gards the correspondence between Mr. Mellon 
and Mr. Hibben as a purely domestic discus- 
sion, and does not desire to engage in any 
formal diplomatic exchanges upon the subject. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances 
of my highest consideration. 

FRANK B. KELLOGG. 


MR. MELLON’S STATEMENT 


Although the State Department was un- 
willing to enter into a discussion of the is- 
sues raised by the British note, the Treasury 
Department on May 4 issued the following 
as a statement by the Secretary of the 
Treasury: 

The Treasury Department has no desire to 
enter into a controversy with the British Gov- 


ernment on the subject of allied war debts, 
but inasmuch as the British Government in 


an official note to the American State Depart- 


ment has seen fit to challenge the facts and 
figures contained in a letter addressed by the 
American Secretary of the Treasury to the 
President of Princeton University, the Treas- 
ury deems it its duty to present the facts as 
it knows them and to endeavor to explain ex- 
isting differences. 

It should be noted at the outset that the let- 
ter of the Secretary of the Treasury to Presi- 
dent Hibben was_in answer to a statement 
put out by members of the Faculty of Prince- 


ton University urging a reconsideration of the | 


debt settlements, and was directed specific- 
ally to their arguments. 

It was not intended as a communiciation, di- 
rect or indirect, to the British Government, 
and that Government was referred to only as 
an incident to the general thesis therein set 
forth. 

It should be noted, in the second place, ‘that 


used in a technical accounting sense, so that, 


_ for instance, the term ‘‘allied war debts’’ ex- 


cludes debts for war stocks. 

Similarly, payments received from Germany 
are used in the most strictly limited sense, 
and do not include such items as receipts on 
account of army of occupation. 

While not admitting it, the British Govern- 
ment’s note does not deny that the sums speci- 
fied in my letter were actually paid by the 
people of France, Germany and Italy, but 
says in substance that some of the sums paid 
accrued to the benefit of the Bank of Eng- 
land, others to the Dominions, and apparently, 
from our reading of their figures, such items 
as payment for war stocks are not considered 
by them, as accruing to the benefit of the 
Exchequer on account of war debts. 

This is the real cause of the apparent dis- 
agreement as to facts. There is no basis of 
comparison when, for instance, payments on 
account of war debts, as used by the Ameri- 
can Treasury, include the payments on ac- 
count of war stocks sold, but such an item 
is not included by the British under the head 
of war debt payments. 

Again, there is bound to be disagreement 
tyhen the American Treasury Department, in 


. the figures in the British note are apparently - 
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discussing payments received from Germany, 


includes all payments, while the British Gov- _ 


ernment, in answer, confines itself to pay- 
ments strictly on account of reparations and 
Belgian war debt. Under such circumstances 
there is not a disagreement as to fact; there 
is simply a failure to join issue. 

But even these differences of interpretation 
are material only in respect to the period prior 
to Sept. 1, 1928. he British Government 
admits that, beginning on that date, assuming 
that the Frerch agreement is ratified, it will 
receive from its own debtors and from Ger- 
many sums ‘‘sufficient to cover the current 
payments due to the United States Govern- 
ment.”’ 

This, it should be noted, is the principal point 
made in the letter of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to President Hibben, and the ac- 
curacy of this point is now officially confirmed 
by the British Government. 

The first statement to which the British Gov- 
ernment takes exception is one advanced by 
me in reply to the argument that the loans 
made by ‘tthe American Government during 
the war should be considered as contributions 
to a common cause, in which I pointed out 
that there was merit in such a contention only 
if the proposed adjustment was a mutual one 
and to be applied on a strictly equal basis be- 
tween us and our debtor nations. 

I pointed out that the dollars with which 
goods and services were purchased in this 
country were furnished to our associates on 
credit, whereas the pounds with which we 
purchased goods and services in Great Britain 
were paid for in cash. I then went on to 
say: 

In other words, we paid cash for the goods 
and services necessary to enable us to make 
our joint contribution to the common cause. 
Our associates got the goods and services 
purchased in this country necessary to enable 
them to make that part cf their joint contri- 
bution on credit. Here is the fundamental 
reason which explains why we ended the war 
with every one owing us and our owing. no 
one. 

We are now urged to cancel these debts bee 


cause it is alleged that they were incurred . 


in a common cause, but neither abroad nor 
in this country has it been suggested that if 
this is to be done we are to be reimbursed 
the dollars actually expended by us in France 
and Great Britain so that the goods and ser- 
vices they sold us might constitute their con- 
tribution to the common cause. 

This the British Government does not deny: 
That we paid cash for goods and services ob- 
tained in Great Britain and that for the most 
part they received goods and services in this 
country on credit; but they say this is mis- 
leading because they used the dollars pur- 
chased by us in Great Britain for future pur- 
chases in this country. 

The point seems to me immaterial. The dol- 
lars they received from the American Goy- 
ernment increased their available cash re- 
sources, while the promisory notes we received 
did not increase our available cash resources. 

For the purchases made by Great Britain in 
the United States, dollars were furnished by 
the American Government by borrowing from 
its own citizens, the British Government giv- 
ing its obligations to the American Govern- 
ment for the equivalent. 

For the purchases made by the American 
Government in Great Britain the United States 
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Government did not borrow pounds from the 
British Government, and give its obligations 
to the British Government, but borrowed dol- 
lars from its own citizens with which to pur- 
chase the pounds, and actually paid cash to 
Great Britain. 

Had the transactions been identical in form, 
the British Government would now hold ob- 
ligations of the American Government to cover 
purchases made in Great Britain, just as the 
American Government holds obligations of the 
British Government for purchases made in 
America, and, obviously, cancellation could not 
be urged on a one-sided basis. 

The fact that the cash employed in purchas- 
ing pounds was borrowed from American citi- 
zens and not from the British Government is 
the distinguishing difference, and any pro- 
gram of cancellation which does not allow for 
this difference gives the United States no 
credit on the amount of its war debt for pur- 
chases made in Great Britain and other coun- 
tries. 

The British note refers to the statement in 
my letter to President Hibben that ati of our 
principal debtors are already receiving from 
Germany more than enough to pay their debts 
to the United States. The Princeton and Co- 
lumbia professors had stated that ‘‘we do not 
desire to impose tremendous burdens of taxa- 
tion for the next two generations on friendly 
countries.’’ 

My letter pointed out that in reaching the 
debt settlements based on the debtors’ capacity 
to pay only incidental consideration was given 
to the reparation payments to be received by 
the debtor countries from Germany. 

In other words, I pointed out that we en- 
deavored to make settlements which the debt- 
ors could meet from their own'resources witl- 
out too serious a burden on their economic 
life. We have always claimed, and claim now, 
that the debts due us are in no way connected 
with German reparations. 

I then went on to point out that it now 
appears that all of our principal debtors are 
already receiving from Germany more than 
enough to pay their debts to the United States. 

There was no intention to include Great Brit- 
ain in the statement that enough was re- 
ceived from Germany alone. The British situ- 
ation I covered separately later. That sen- 
tence, as originally drafted, contained the 
words ‘‘except Great Britain,’’ but these words 
in the final copy were inadvertently omitted. 
The error was an obvious one and was cor- 
rected by the text immediately following. 

tt is not believed that any injustice to Great 
Britain has resulted or that the British Gov- 
ernment could have been misled in view of 
the fact that on the page next following Great 
Britain’s position is segregated and treated 
separately from that of our other debtors and 
in the case of Great Britain we enumerated 
specifically the payments to be received, stat- 
ing that they will be received not only from 
Germany but from France and Italy as well. 
I said: 

“Finally we come to Great Britain. Under 
the agreements with France, Great Britain will 
receive from France approximately $71,000,000 
this year, from Italy approximately $19,000,- 
000, from Germany approximately $72,000,000, 
and will pay us $160,000,000.’’ 

In the light of this very clear and definite 
statement, it is rather surprising that the 
British Government should lay stress on what 
the context showed to be a typographical er- 
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ror, immediately corrected, and go to such 


lengths to disprove a statement which was al- 
ready completely covered. 
- The British Government also questions cer- 


~~ “tain figures given as to payments received by 


Great Britain from France, Germany and 
These figures were taken from the attached 
table showing the estimated payments and re- 
ceipts of Great Britain during a twelve-year 
period. The figures are inclusive figures and 
are derived from the best sources available 


BA _ to the Treasury. 
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land under the head of reimbursements of 
foreign commercial debts which the Treasury 
must meet in 1927. . 

In this connection, carrying as it does the 
implication that no Government was involved, 
the statement of the British note that ‘‘this 
loan was a private transaction and is not an 
ey reer ersas debt’’ is not strictly accu- 
rate. 

It was in the light of these facts and in 
the absence of any official statement as to 
the responsibility of the British Government 
to the Bank of England that these payments 


RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


During Twelve-Year Period, 1924-1936. 
(In thousands of dollars.) 


—Sums to Be Received From :—— 


France. taly. Germany 
Year. (1). (2). (3). 

PAO 2A W255 ose was « DSI Sew ke Len 45,487 
POZB=262%. ois vin ce 50,369 9,733 56,782 
VG 26827 rs os Secs 71,052 19,466 72,479 
LU C7. a Se RR 69,348 19,466 87,141 
LOPS =29 io aicie 3 85,165 19,466 127,471 
1929-30) feces’ 32,363 19,466 125,142 
iC B13) bees aaa 60,832 19,466 124,118 
HOS irae eh siv, tux) 5 60,832 19,466 125,175 
BOS2-O9 jeic « isis ns 60,832 20,041 125,815 
NOSS-S4 wate one oe ol 60,832 20,041 125,815 
BOG son ater <ionste cas 60,832 20,041 128,912 
1935-8650 he ote 60,832 20,041 128,912 


Sums Avail- 
Grand to Be Paid Surplus able 
Total of by Gt .Brit- of for Gt. 
Receipts. ain to U.S. Payments. Britain. 
103,769 159,965 56,1960 aot 
116,884 160,260 43,376 Grane. 5 
162,997 160/525 eit bate 2,472 
175,955 TOO CLD} te Or Pectin as 16,180 
232,102 1605990 a0 oe 71,107 
176,971 1GOFIS5 > -- Sees 16,786 
204,416 LGO5SG0 22's peareres 44,056 
205,473 159,520) 5 oe Parsee 45,953 
206,688 A; BOOK Rok valrancias 35,188 © 
206,688 18353409 6 Re ince 23,348 
209,785 1625220 a tard a re 27,565, 
209,785 181 TOO see ose 28,685 


1—Includes ‘payments by France on account of advances of Bank of England, less gold to be returned 


and on account of war stocks debt. 


» 2—Includes payments by Italy on war debt, less gold to be returned. 
8—Includes all receipts from Germany under Dawes plan. 


£1—$4.8665. 


I do not understand that the British Govern- 
ment challenges the accuracy of these inclu- 
sive figures in so far as they represent 
amounts paid and to be paid by the peoples 


“= of Germany, Italy and France to Great Brit- 
ain, but that it contends that all of these 


sums.will not inure to the benefit of the 
British Treasury and, therefore, cannot be 
held to relieve the British taxpayer directly, 
though they unquestionably add materially to 
British economic resources. 

Even so, it is not understood why the Brit- 
ish Government apparently fails to include in 
its figures the payments made by the French 
on the debt incurred in respect of war stocks 
sold. 

From our standpoint, the amount paid this 
year by the French Government on account of 
the $400,000,000 of supplies sold the French 
Government after the war constitutes a pay- 
ment on account of the war debts beneficial to 
the American Treasury. 

In so far as the payments from the Bank of 
France to the Bank of England were con- 
cerned, they were included in the figures set 
out in the table, because in the report pre- 
sented by M. Clementel, the French Finance 
Minister in 1921, known as the Inventaire de 
la Situation Financiére de la France au Début 
de la Treiziéme Legislature, the statement is 
made that the. Bank of France was simply 
acting as an intermediary and that the loan 
was made to the Bank of France for the bene- 
fit of the French Government. 

Moreover, the published report of the Fi- 
nance Commission of the French Chamber of 
Deputies indicates that the 1927 budget of the 
French Government includes an item of 1,200,- 
000,000 francs to be paid to the Bank of Eng- 


were included in my statement of interna- 
tional payments on account of war debts. 

If the British Government was obligated to 
indemnify the Bank of England, the payments 
would serve to reduce a contingent liability 
which, if not paid by France, would become 
an added burden to the British taxpayer. 

But irrespective of the application of the 
large payments which Great Britain has re-_ 
ceived and will receive this year from the 
Governments of Germany, France and Italy, I 
desire to point out that the Columbia and 
Princeton professors had claimed that the 
payments to this country would impose a tre- 
mendous burden of taxation on friendly coun- 
tries for the next two generations. This is the 
statement which I challenged. 

The note of the British Government makes it 
entirely clear that I was correct in challeng- 
ing the accuracy of that statement, for what- 
ever differences there may be as to the pay- 
ments to be received and made by Great 
Britain in the years 1926 and 1927, the British 
Government admits that after the 1st of Sep- 
tember, 1928, it will receive from its debtors 
enough to cover current payments due to the 
United States Government, assuming the 
agreement with France is ratified. 

The two points most stressed by the advo- 
cates of debt cancellation are that capacity to 
pay is not a fair basis of settlement and that 
the agreements that have been negotiated will 
impose on those debtors with whom we were 
associated in the war a heavy burden over a 
very long period of time. 

What I desired to emphasize in the letter to 
President Hibben was that there could be no 
fairer measuring stick than capacity to pay, 
liberally interpreted, and then to bring out the 
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all-important fact, apparently overlooked, that 
some of our debtors have already reached the 
point, and others are about to reach it, where, 
taking into consideration all payments on ac- 
count of war debts and war indemnities, our 
principal debtors are receiving: or will receive 
more than they pay us. 

In other words, in the near future balances 
on international payments resulting directly 
from war debts or Dawes payments will be 
in favor of our principal debtors. The purpose 
of the Hibben letter was to make this clear 
to the American people. ; 

I have in this statement confined myself to 
answering the criticisms of the Hibben letter 
contained in the British note. It seems to me 
wholly undesirable to enlarge the field of 
possible differences by commenting on other 
phases of the British note, and the failure to 
do so should not be interpreted as an agree- 
ment with all of the views therein set forth. 

It seems to me, however, that the reference 
to the share of the Dawes annuities to be re- 
ceived by the United States, ‘‘estimated to 
cover its reparation claims in full,’ is rather 
unfortunate in view of the very limited claim 
presented by the United States on account of 
reparations as contrasted with those presented 
by our associates in the war. 
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The payments on account of reparations 
which the British Government is receiving are 
based in part on claims, such as pensions and 
separation allowances, of a character not in- 
cluded by the United States in its reparation 
bill. 

I have no desire to comment on the state- 
ment of the policy enunciated in the British 
note to the effect that Great Britain will re-. 
tain for herself nothing of any payments she 
receives in respect of either reparations or in- 
terallied war debts, but will apply all of her 
receipts toward payments of her liabilities to 
the United States. 

By implication this means that, should the 
United States further reduce British obliga- 
tions to the United States, the British Govern- 
ment would cancel a like amount of obliga- 
tions due to it from its debtors. 

It is very obvious that the British Govern- 
ment would neither lose nor gain in such a 
transaction. The United States Government 
is, however, in a very different position. The 
British Government is both creditor and debtor. 
The United States Government is a creditor 
only, and every dollar of debt canceled by the 
United States represents an increase by just 
that amount of the war burden borne by the 
payer. 


Lindbergh's Epoch Making Flight From 
New York to Paris 


Continued from Page 512 


sented to him by Gaston Doumergue, Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, and Lindbergh 
for the first and only time in Europe gave 
evidence of the emotion which must have 
gripped him. On the 24th he was the guest 
of Americans in Paris and told simply of 
his trip. That day his own country offered 
him a warship to bring him home. 

On May 25 he was received by the French 
Chamber of Deputies, and he met Blériot, 
the first man to cross the Channel by air, 
and called him “master.” On the 26th he 
met Foch and Joffre and Briand, each of 
whom paid him tribute as a man of great 
courage and a worthy American. He drove 
in a procession through the city to the 
Hotel de Ville and was received officially 
by the city officials and great men of the 
republic. The next day Lindbergh thrilled 
Paris and gave vent to his own happiness 
by flying a tiny French pursuit plane over 
the city and doing stunts which showed the 
French that he was not only brave but a 
master of his plane. 

Lindbergh flew to Brussels in his silver 
plane, “The Spirit of St. Louis,” on the 


28th and was received by King Albert of 
Belgium, who decorated him with the cross 
of a Chevalier of the Royal Order of. Leo- 
pold. London saw him the next day as he 
swooped down at Croydon, and again he 
went through the ordeal of being over- 
whelmed by a mob. King George received 
him on the 31st and presented him with 
the rare Air Force Cross. The only other 
Americans to get it were the crew of the 
NC-4, the first airplane to cross che Atlan- 
tic by way of the Azores. And he saw 
the Prince of Wales, who was much more 
interested in Lindbergh than he was in his 
flight. 


His CHARACTER TRIUMPHS 


In all these days Lindbergh made a per- 
sonal impression which did more to raise 
his flight to the heights of romance than 
anything else. His unassuming modesty, 
his boyishness, his rare tact and good sense 
won for him the admiration of Europe. 
Something of it was expressed by Sir Sam- 
uel Hoare, Secretary of State for Air, who 
at a dinner to Lindbergh in London said: 


There are some foolish people—I am glad to 
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think there are very few of them—who are 
asking the question: “Of what use to the 
world are these efforts and sacrifices? What 
use to the world is a flight like Captain Lind- 
bergh’s?” If I had time I could prove to 
them that from the technical point of view 
these long distance flights 

are of great value. They 5 

stimulate progress; they 
test reliability. 

Is it not of value to the 
technical progress of avia- 
tion that a single air-cooled 
engine of 220 horsepower, 
consuming only ten gallons 
of petrol an hour, should 
have traveled over 3,500 
miles and been fit for an- 
other lap at the end of it? 

Is not a long distance 
flight of this kind of great 
value as a test of aerial 
navigation? Flying through 
fogs and storms Captain 
Lindbergh never seems to 
have been deflected from 
his course. Surely this ex- 
perience is not only a testi- 
mony to his great skill as a 
navigator, but also a lesson 
of value in the study of 
aerial navigation. 

But I set aside these tech- 
nical justifications, for upon 
a flight of this kind the 
world at large rightly 
reaches its verdict upon 
broader grounds. The peo- 
ples of many countries are 
today applauding Captain 
Lindbergh’s achievement, 
not so much because some 
material gain will be ob- 
tained in this or that way, 
but because it is a fine ex- 
ample of nerve and endur- 
ance, of skill, courage, en- 
terprise and adventure. The 
more drab the world be- 
comes the more gladly we 
welcome such fine achievements as_ his. 


FAREWELL VISIT TO PARIS 


Lindbergh pleased the French again by 
going back to Paris for a brief visit before 
sailing for home on the cruiser Memphis 
to be welcomed by President Coolidge. He 
wanted to leave Europe from the country 
in which he arrived, so he took off from 
Kenley, England, in a British plane at 6 
o’clock on the morning of June 3. Forced 
to land at Lympne, England, after flying 
only 38 minutes, to procure new fuel, bad 
weather conditions producing mist and fog 
over the Channel, held him up for two 
hours; but on the arrival of the big 
Handley-Page plane of the regular London- 
Paris air service, Lindbergh decided to fol- 
low. He flew across the Channel in the 
wake of the Handley-Page machine and 
landed at Le Bourget at 10 o’clock. He 


The Distinguished Flying Cross 
presented to Lindbergh by Presi- 
dent Coolidge. 


then proceeded to Paris, where he went 
at once to the American Embassy. He was 
the guest of the International League of 
Aviators at a luncheon given in their “club 
in the Bois de Boulogne, where he received 
the signal honor of being 
made an honorary mem- 
ber of the Lafayette Esca- 
drille, the famous Ameri- 
can war volunteer air 
squadron with the French 
army. In the presentation 
speech Dr. Edmund Gros 
explained that the Lafay- 
ette fliers, believing Lind- 
bergh to personify the 
courage and all the vir- 
tues typical of this famous 
group, had charged him to 
bestow this mark of their 
admiration and _ brother- 
hood upon him. Captain 
Lindbergh, deeply moved, 
replied that “this little pin 
[the pin and insignia of 
the Escadrille] means 
more to me than probably 
any honor I have received 
since I came to Europe.” 
Previously, in response to 
a toast, he expressed his 
regret at leaving France. 
In tribute to the people of 
his father, he attended a 
brief ceremony at the 
Swedish Church in Paris. 
Another visit was to the 
Comité France-Amérique. 
Ending his visit to Paris he was that eve- 
ning voted an honorary member of the 
Paris Post of the American Legion by 
acclaim. 

Next day he flew to Cherbourg on a 
French plane to board the Memphis, and 
came home after the most extraordinary 
triumph a young American has ever had. 


LINDBERGH’S RECEPTION IN WASHINGTON 


Lindbergh’s home-coming may best be de- 
scribed in his own words: “My mind is 
ablaze with noise, terrific noise, oceans of 
upturned friendly faces and an electric sort 
of something that can hardly be described.” 
His reception both in Washington and New 
York was an unprecedented triumph. His 
ship, the Memphis, arrived on June 10. 
America’s first greeting to the triumphant 
flier was delivered a hundred miles out at 
sea by four destroyers, and the Memphis 
was escorted up Chesapeake Bay by a con- 
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voy of four destroyers, two army blimps 
and forty airplanes. The Memphis arrived 
off Piney Point, Md., at 9 P. M. (June 10) 
and anchored over night. Lindbergh was 
received on the morning of June 11 at the 
Navy Yard pier, by Secretaries Wilbur, 
Davis, New, and former Secretary Hughes, 
Admiral Eberle, and Major Gen. Patrick 
and Rear Admiral Moffett, heads of the 
Army and Navy air services, and Com- 
mander Byrd, his mother being the first to 
greet him. They then drove in parade down 
Pennsylvania Avenue to the Washington 
Monument where he was welcomed by 
President Coolidge. In his speech the 
President voiced “the gratitude of the re- 
public” referring to Lindbergh as “our am- 
bassador without portfolio” and “a messen- 
ger of peace and good-will” whose achieve- 
ment had “broken down the barriers of 
time and space and brought two great 
peoples into closer communion.” He then 
awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross 
and a commission as Colonel in the Officer’s 
Reserve Corps. Colonel Lindbergh replied 
that he brought from Europe the follow- 
ing message: 

“You have seen the affection of the 
people of France for the people of America 
demonstrated to you. When you return to 
America take back that message to the 
people of the United States from the people 
ef France and of Europe.” 


After the ceremonies Colonel Lindbergh 
had dinner with the President and at- 
tended the National Press Club reception 
at which various tributes were presented, 
including the Langley Medal of the Smith- 
sonian Institute. 


New YorK’s WELCOME 


Lindbergh carried out his plan of flying 
from Washington to New York, but not, to 
his great regret, in his now famous airship, 
“The Spirit of St. Louis,” the motor of 
which proved to have been temporarily 
damaged by salt moisture during the trip 
from Cherbourg to New York. He was 
given an army pursuit plane of the P-1 
class, in which he made the flight (June 13.) 
He took off from Bolling Field at Washing- 
ton at 9:54 A. M. The flight from Wash- 
ington to Mitchel Field occupied exactly two 
hours and 4 minutes. At Mitchel Field he at 
once transferred to an Amphibian plane, in 
which he flew to the Narrows. There he 
descended and taxied toward the marine 
guard of honor awaiting him amid the 
wild tumult of a harbor that seemed to have 
gone mad with joy over his arrival. There 


were 400 ships in that guard, led by the 


municipal reception boat Macom, on which 
was Grover A. Whalen, Chairman of the 
Mayor’s Reception Committee. 

‘Lindbergh was at once transshipped by a 
police launch to the Macom. Amidst the 
cheering of a great throng, he landed at the 
Battery and after greeting his mother, was 
transferred to the automobile that brought 
him to the Mayor’s stand at City Hall. 
There the Mayor expressed to him New 
York’s welcome, telling him how highly the 
city regarded him and his epochal achieve- 
ment, presented to him the City’s Scroll of 
Honor and decorated him with the Medal of 
Valor of New York State. A great parade 
the length of Fifth Avenue amid a vast 
and continuous roar of applause from a 
surging ocean of people and beneath a 
storm of fluttering white paper, completed 
Lindbergh’s public reception in New York. 


DECORATIONS AND HONORS 


In recognition of his achievement Lind- 
bergh received from four countries— 
France, Belgium, England and the United 
States—a number of high decorations and 
other honors. The list is as follows: 

FrANcE—Cross of Legion of Honor. + 

Aero Club of France—Medal conferred 
only on distinguished aviators and 150,000 
frances for cup, which he in turn gave to 
the Caisse de Secours de L’Aéronautique 
for the benefit of families of French fliers 
who have died. 

Made Honorary Member of Lafayette 
Escadrille and Paris Post of American 
Legion. 

Memorial plaque unveiled at the Gare 
Maritime in Cherbourg, near the spot 
where he entered France. : 

BELGIuM—Knight of Order of Leopold. 

Belgium Aero Club—Médaille d’Or and 
Belgian Aviator Medal. 

Gold Medal from the City of Brussels, 
conferred by the Burgomaster. 

ENGLAND—Air Force Cross. 

Daily Mail gold aviation cup, instituted 
by Lord Northcliffe. 

AMERICA—The Distinguished Flying 
Cross—awarded by President Coolidge. 

The Langley Medal of the Smithsonian 
Institute. 

Medal for Valor of the State of New 
York, awarded only eleven times. 

The Hubbard Medal, the highest honor 
that can be bestowed on an American ex- 
plorer, awarded by the National Geographic 
Society only seven times in its history. 
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Bere ac Last of the. Balkan 
Pashas 


By 


HAMILTON FISH ARMSTRONG 


MANAGING EDITOR, Foreign Affairs 


HEN Nikola Pashitch was born 
some eighty years ago the Turkish 
flag still flew from the old citadel 

at Belgrade. His country was a remote 

mountain principality, cut off from the main 
currents of Europe, autonomous in hardly 
more than name, the plaything of Austrian, 

Russian and Turkish politics. Today Yugo- 

slavia, stretching from the Julian Alps and 

the Adriatic to within a few miles of Salo- 
niki, is considered the strongest power in 

Eastern Europe. It is a striking transfor- 

mation to have taken place in one man’s 

lifetime. 

Last December Nikola Pashitch’s body 
was borne slowly through the close packed 
streets of Belgrade. Ahead walked Alex- 
ander, King of the Serbs, Croats and Slo- 
venes, and the white-haired Patriarch of the 
Serbian Orthodox Church, both of whose 
titles had come into existence during Pash- 
itch’s days of power and owing more to his 


- efforts than to those of any single other 


person. Behind followed almost every nota- 
ble in the country, a representation of each 
arm of the preéminent Yugoslav army, and 
a great miscellaneous throng. There were 
peasants with the embroidered and encrust- 
ed jackets of Montenegro, the round red- 
crowned caps of the Lika, the conical sheep- 
skin hats and woolly trousers of the Dan- 
ube country below Semendria (like Bryan 
O’Lynn, “who’d no breeches to wear, so he 
got him a sheep’s skin to make him a pair”), 
the red fezzes of Mostar or perhaps Sara- 
jevo (for Kemal’s edicts are not law there) ; 
even a band of Macedonian komitadjis. 
Among the innumerable conventional of- 
ferings of sorrow so loved in the Balkans 
two were remarkable. They were a crown 
of thorns, sent by the students to symbolize 
the suffering of the wars through which 
Pashitch had led the Serbian people, and a 
silver cross from the Russian émigrés and 
soldiers of Wrangel’s lost army, whom Ser- 
bia had befriended, with this inscription: 
“To the Greatest Slav.” The estimate is not 


- unprejudiced, but it shows how Pashitch will 


be regarded in the Balkans, probably for 
generations. He will enter into the cata- 
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logue of Serbian national heroes where are 
blazoned the illustrious names of Kralje- 
vitch Marco and Czar Dushan and Kara 
George. And, according to the standards of 
his time and for the services he rendered 
his country, this probably is quite right. 
His time was not the present and his ser- 
vices were done. He belonged to a day, 
already almost legendary, of bitter and 
ruthless struggle for the elementary prin- 
ciples of life and liberty; he identified him- 
self with the spirit of a hardy people who 
had been fighting their way up from the 
Turkish depths only to find themselves on 
the verge of being engulfed in new waves 
of German and Magyar conquest. It was 
not a time for soft phrases and constitu- 
tional pleading. But by Balkan standards 
Pashitch was not only fearless but just, and 
he was never bloody or personally revenge- 
ful, though he had been in prison—more 
than once—and had served his years of 
exile. Si 
Nikola Pashitch was born at Zayetchar, 
toward the Bulgarian border, on Dec. 17, 
some say of the year 1842, some say 1844, 
some say 1845. The exact date always was 
and will remain a matter of doubt, though 
in 1925 he permitted the celebration of his 
supposedly eightieth birthday. [In the 
course of an interview in the Summer of 
1924 he allowed the writer to speak to him 
as being already “over eighty” without of- 
fering any contradiction.] There surely was 
Bulgar blood in him, and it is even said that 
he had an Armenian strain as well, though 
this has been indignantly denied. His life 
work was for the liberation and union of 
the Serbs; for the fate of their kinsmen, the 
Croats and Slovenes, he also cared, though 
in less degree. But in the narrower field 
his must be a major part of the glory for 
the whole latter part of the Serbian risorgi- 
mento. The instrumentality he chose was 
the Karageorgevitch dynasty, supported 
from without by Russia, pitted against the 
Obrenovitch dynasty, supported from with- 
out by Austria-Hungary. His old antago- 
nist, Vladan Georgevitch, in whose arms 
King Milan Obrenovitch died, survives him, 


though three or four years his elder: They 
were alike in their age, battered relics of 
an uncompromising day. Vladan George- 
vitch has lived to see the success of the 
policy he openly opposed and the consuim- 
mation of the ends which he always main- 
tained that he favored. Pashitch lived to 
see his policies as well as his objectives 
crowned with success. 


REVOLUTIONARY IDEAS 


Pashitch received the more important 
part of his education in Switzerland, where 
he came into contact with the Russian radi- 
cals who made Geneva and Zurich their 
headquarters. From them he learned the 
philosophy of revolution as well as the Rus- 
sian language, though he never spoke it or 
any other foreign tongue with ease or ac- 
curacy. His enemies said that his inability 
to express himself adequately even in Ser- 
bian was an art which he religiously culti- 
vated so that in emergencies he might claim 
to have been misunderstood or misquoted. 
Whether Pashitch’s halting manner in pri- 
vate conversation (in public on occasion he 
spoke with emphasis and to great effect) 
was assumed or natural, there can be no 
doubt about his ineptitude for foreign 
tongues. His French always stumbied and 
often fell, and even when it was going best 
it had a terrible accent and was punctuated 
by a disconcerting comme ¢a every half 
dozen words or so. 

From the Russian exiles he also absorbed 
strong Slavic enthusiasms and a high dis- 
trust for Vienna and all its works. His 
first opportunity for serving the Slavic 
cause came in 1881, when the Serbian ruler, 


Milan Obrenovitch, signed a secret military. 


agreement with Austria- Hungary renounc- 
ing Serbian hopes in Bosnia in return for, 
support against Bulgaria. The peasants, 
whose emotions and reasoning Pashitch 
thoroughly understood, were aroused by re- 
ports of this action and by the Government’s 
repression of demonstrations of sympathy 
in favor of the Serbs and Croats, who were 
becoming restless under Magyar rule. This 
discontent was exploited by the Radical 
Party, which Pashitch joined in founding. 
Milan seems to have been led to throw 
his fortunes into the Austrian pot by 
his jealousy of Nicholas of Montenegro, a 
canny and masterful Slav whose patriotic 
verse hymned the Czar of all the Russias, 
and by a dislike for Prince Peter of the rival 
house of Karageorgevitch, who had married 
Nicholas’s daughter. It was a natural con- 
sequence that the Radical Party, and Pash- 
itch among its leaders, should have become 
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hostile toward Milan personally and parti- 
sans of the rival dynasty. In 1883 a re- 
bellion ‘broke out in and about Pashitch’s 
native village of Zayetchar. He was im- 
plicated, captured and condemned to be shot, 
but his punishment was changed to impris- 
onment. He escaped from prison and fled 
across the frontier into Bulgaria, whence he 
effectively added to the flames of the Ser- 
bian peasantry’s discontent with their frivo- 
lous ruler. In 1885 Milan recklessly engi- 
neered a war against Bulgaria and met with 
a disaster from which he was saved only by 
Austrian support. He now was openly the 
agent of Vienna in the Balkan arena. Per- - 
sonal scandals added to his unpopularity, 


-and in 1889 he abdicated in favor of his 


young son, Alexander, who came to the 
throne under a regency. 

In these circumstances the Radical Party 
found its first opportunity to assert its 
strength, and Nikola Pashitch for the first 
time held the post of Prime Minister. He 
relinquished power as a result of a dis- 
pute with the Regents, and again spent a 
period in jail, but in 1898 was sent by King- 
Alexander as Minister to Russia, where he 
worked vigorously to persuade the Czar 
to transfer part of his friendship and. 
patronage from Bulgaria to Serbia. Alex- 
ander’s follies and crimes, personal as well 
as public, led at length to the brutal assas- 
sination of 1903 and to the summoning of 
the Karageorgevitch dynasty, in the person 
of King Peter, to replace the Obrenovitchs, 
whose line was at last fortunately extinct. 
Despite frequent efforts, no connection 
has been established between Pashitch 
and those who assassinated Alexander 
and the adventuress who had succeeded 
in becoming his royal consort. Nor 


. when Pashitch accepted King Peter’s offer 


of the post of Prime Minister a year later 
did he favor the army clique chiefly re- 
sponsible for the deed; instead he forced 
them completely out of public life and set 
to work to rehabilitate Serbia’s good reputa- 
tion in Europe and to devise a possible 
course by which she might resist Austrian 
and Magyar aggression and retain—if not 
expand—her independent nenieee. 

From now on Nikola Pashitch, from being 
a radical and revolutionary, becomes the 
most stubbornly constant factor in Serbia’s 
new constitutional existence. There was no 
variation or turning in his devotion to the 
Slav ideal, to the Karageorgevitch family, 
and above all to Serbia, in whose peasant 
soil his roots were so deeply sunk. 

As was to be expected, the new régime 
was constantly at odds with Vienna. The 
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Austrian General Staff had come to realize 
that their way to Saloniki lay through Bel- 
grade. Alternate routes through the moun- 
tains of Novibazar were discarded. This 
meant that instead of being circumvented 
Serbia must be tempted or crushed into vas- 
salage. Pashitch could never be tempted. 
He proved himself hard to crush, but many 
efforts were made. The first was the “Pig 
War” of 1905, which was designed by 
Austria-Hungary to bring Serbia to her 
knees by economic pressure. Serbia resisted 
successfully, and the principal result was 
to teach her the need of access to the sea. 
Her hope of achieving this lay in the un- 
redeemed Slav provinces of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, which Austria was occupying 
by virtue of the Treaty of Berlin, but which 
still were technically part of the Ottoman 
Empire. Every patriotic Serb looked on 
them as the bridge that must unite Serbia 
with Montenegro and thus win a way to 
the blue waters of the Adriatic. In 1908 
Aehrenthal, the Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Minister, took advantage of the Young Turk 
Revolution, coupled with Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia’s assumption of the title of Czar, to 
proclaim the abrogation of the Sultan’s 
sovereignty over Bosnia and Herzegovina 
and the annexation of those provinces to 
the Habsburg crown. This blow was a 
severe one, but Russia was broken and im- 
potent and without her help the Serbs could 
do nothing but complain and devote them- 
selves to hating Vienna and Budapest more 
than ever. 

But though Pashitch saw on the wall the 
handwriting of perpetual conflict with the 
Dual Monarchy, he knew how uneven were 
the odds and never for a moment encour- 


aged the bombast of the Belgrade press. 


During the Bosnian crisis, and during the 
famous crisis that arose when Dr. Fried- 
jung presented his spurious “proofs” of 
Serbia’s plotting against Austria-Hungary, 
Pashitch exerted a moderating influence at 
the same time that he tried to discipline 
the national spirit and improve his coun- 
try’s relations with the Entente Powers. 

To the South, too, Serbia faced grave 
difficulties. The contrary invocations of 
history made by Serbs, Bulgars and Greeks 
to support their rival claims to the Turkish 
inheritance in Macedonia, gave opportu- 
nities for intrigue which the interested 
Powers did not neglect. Serbia was sur- 
rounded by the Austrian and Russian net; 
she knew her enemies, but she could not 
trust even her friends. When it became 
clear to every Balkan statesman that the 
Young Turk would do no more for the 
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THE LATE NIKOLA PASHITCH 


Many times Prime Minister of Serbia and 


Yugoslavia 


Christian population of Turkey-in-Europe 
than Abdul Hamid had done, the forces of 
the Balkan States were united momentarily 
to wipe Macedonia and Western Thrace 
clear of the garrisons that had been in 
occupation since the son of Osman led the 
way across the Hellespont five hundred 
years before. Premier Pashitch contributed 
largely to the successful planning of this 
union of forces in the so-called Balkan 
League, which in 1912 and 1913 changed 
the map of Southeastern Europe in so 
startling a manner. But the price paid by 
Serbia after the second Balkan war for the 
consummation of some of her hopes in 
Macedonia (towards the Adriatic they were 
check-mated by Austria) was the open hos- 
tility of Bulgaria. Pashitch assumed the 
risk open-eyed. He knew the Serbian vic- 
tory over Bulgaria had put the court and 
governing clique at Sofia definitely in 
Vienna’s pocket. He probably did not real- 
ize, however, that in a greater struggle 
that loomed dimly ahead, his knowledge of 
Bulgar sentiments would be brushed aside 
so lightly by his optimistic, because igno- 
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rant, great allies. The 1915 blow from the 
Bulgar front, of which Pashitch gave 
eloquent, constant, and entirely unheeded 
warning in London and Paris, was indeed 
nearly mortal. But, after weird gyrations, 
the die he had cast in 1913 at length turned 
up a lucky face. The Habsburg throne 
crashed with.its own weight; the Turk de- 
parted, leaving hardly a physical trace be- 
hind; Serb Macedonia became Serbian, and 
the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes became one 
nation for the first time in the thousand 
years since they beat their way westward 
into the Danubian plains and southward 
into the Balkan valleys. 


THE SARAJEVO PLOT 


Many shipwrecks had somehow to be sur- 
vived before this goal was reached. 
Throughout the whole story Pashitch’s name 
is the principal one. When Count Berch- 
told’s ultimatum was received that July 
morning in Belgrade, Premier Pashitch was 
not in the capital. But in the discussion 
that led to the decision to die fighting his 
word was the most determined and, had 
any of his colleagi : 3; really hesitated, would 
have proved decis.ve. Since the war his 
name has been constantly mentioned by the 
“revisionist” historians in connection with 
the plots that resulted in the Sarajevo 
assassination of the heir to the Austrian 
throne. One of his former colleagues, 
Ljuba Jovanovitch, alleged that Pashitch 
and his colleagues had heard rumors of the 
plot, but that they took ineffective measures 
to prevent the plotters from crossing over 
into Bosnia in pursuit of their mission, and 
then relapsed into inactivity and hopeful 
suspense. Some believe that Jovanovitch 
intended merely to promote his own pop- 
ularity at home by linking himself with the 
Sarajevo conspirators, who, when all is said 
and done, did perform the act which event- 
ually, even though at such terrible cost, led 
to the creation of the Yugoslav State. This 
interpretation would be in consonance with 
the statement made by Pashitch to the 
writer when he questioned him, in the Spring 
of 1925, regarding the Jovanovitch “‘revela- 
tion,” and Pashitch replied: “It is a lie. 
Ljuba may be sorry that a lie which he 
told for political purposes has hurt the 
country. That makes it no better. It is 
a, lie.” 

In this whole matter Pashitch acted much 
as he acted when his son was accused, two 
or three years ago, of having traded on his 

ather’s name in persuading Government 
officials to favor the concessionaires who 
employed him as a high-salaried lobbyist. 
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Pashitch said briefly to his friends that he 
himself was not implicated and that he was 
sure the Serbian peasants would never 
think he was; with that he shrugged his 
shoulders ever so slightly, and retired into 
a patriarchal shell from which no parlia- 
mentary or press attacks ever dislodged 
him. The motives in each case were similar 
—disdain for his enemies, skepticism that 
what they might say could harm him, and 
a belief that in family life the views of 
the head of the family are privileged, and 
that in political life time cures more wounds 
than ever one can open in an enemy’s hide 
by the spearhead of polemical attack. This 
was doubtless sound reasoning in the Serb- 
ian village, even in national politics in an 
obscure primitive country where person- 
alities counted for everything. By the time 
it might have been well for him to change, 
to be more direct and explicit, to fear the 
dangers of modern “publicity” and take 
more advantage of its opportunities, he was 
too old. 

Of the precise hopes for the future nour- 
ished by Pashitch during the World War 
opinions have differed, and will. differ. 
There can be no doubt that the Greater 
Serbia which for decades had been before 
his eyes, played a larger part in his scheme 
of things than many Croats and Slovenes 
wished. Even since the war more than one 
Serbian, viewing the difficulties facing his 
new country, has felt like throwing up his 
hands, telling Raditch and his irresponsible 
Croat following to go to the devil, and 
turning to the formation of a more com- 
pact State out of the truly Serb lands— 
Serbia, northern Macedonia, Bosnia ‘and 
Herzegovina, Montenegro and southern Dal- 
matia. This was what Pashitch himself 
long had wanted, and for this he was 
ready to lead Serbia through the brilliant 
but hopeless campaigns of 1914 and 1915, 
the agonies of the ensuing retreat through 
Albania, the dreary exile at Corfu, the 
fresh combats on the Saloniki front. When 
a wider vista opened before him he was 
willing to venture forward, but only after 
prodding and without enthusiasm. Once 
embarked on this course, however, he had 
no thought of turning back. As early as 
July 20, 1917, he signed at Corfu, jointly 
with Dr. Trumbitch, President of the Yugio- 
slav Committee, the famous declaration 
which proclaimed the intention of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes to form “a free and 
independent kingdom, with indivisible terri- 
tory and unity of allegiance,” including “all 
the territory inhabited compactly and in 
territorial continuity by our nation of the 
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“Wide World 


ALEXANDER I 


King of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. Born 

on Dec. 17, 1888, he was Prince Regent from 

June, 1914, to August, 1921, when his father, 

King Peter I, died and he succeeded to the 

throne of the Yugoslav State into which Serbia 
had expanded 
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three names,” and “under the Karageorge- 
vitch dynasty.” 

So far was Pashitch willing to go in sub- 
stituting a Yugoslavia for his more familiar 
Serbia, but the pressure of his personal con- 
victions and the prestige of Serbian arms: 
combined from the start to give to Serbia 
a status of primus inter pares (first among 
equals) which has not since been altered. 
He pressed relentlessly for an efficient na- 
tional army to oppose the schemes of dis- 
gruntled friends and revengeful enemies on 
every frontier, for an effective national fi- 
nance control to cope with the serious eco- 
nomic problems of reconstruction, for a su- 
preme foreign office at Belgrade to estab- 
lish diplomatic relations abroad and impress 
on an unaccustomed Europe the necessity of 
heeding the demands of a new State boast- 
ing 12,500,000 inhabitants and covering over 
96,000,000 square miles. 


THE “YUGOSLAV IDEA” 


To this task of centralization and con- 
solidation he turned all his energies, all his 
great powers of negotiation, persuasion, 
intrigue. In such work he felt himself at 
home, and, over all obstacles put in his path 
by dissatisfied partisans of a more loosely 
federalized scheme of things, he succeeded. 
The Constitution of 1921 was his work and 
the work of his friends. It may be altered, 
will almost surely be altered, to meet the 
demands of different conditions in different 
sections of the country; in the matter of 
education alone, for example, it is obviously 
incongruous to enforce the same laws and 
provide the same facilities in Slovenia, 
where the people are about 85 per cent. 
literate, as in “Old” Serbia, where less than 
20 per cent. are literate. But Pashitch be- 
lieved that the first task was to make one 
country out of three peoples who, though 
of the same racial stock and speaking al- 
most an identical language, yet had differ- 
ent traditions and habits and had been 
trained in different political schools. En- 
emies of his policy of centralization, 
in Croatia in particular, attacked him 
bitterly. But Italy’s hostility was an 
enormous help, a constant reminder that 
only in union could there be strength. 
Even Raditch at length came to Belgrade 
and joined a coalition in which members of 
Pashitch’s Radical Party were predominant, 
though he never made peace with him per- 
sonally and was the one man of national 
importance who absented himself from the 
capital the day of the chieftain’s funeral. 

There was always current in Belgrade a 
fresh stock of stories about old Pashitch. 
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When he was long past 70 and 
already white bearded he could 
still dance the Kolo with the 
most sprightly of the younger 
members of his family. He had 
an impressive face with active, 
knowing, cheerful eyes. His 
solid shoulders filled out 
squarely his invariable black 
broadcloth. His shoes were 
square-toed and heavy; he was 
of medium height and stood 
firmly on his feet, though 
hunching slightly forward. His 
hands were short, heavily 
veined and brown. His whole 
appearance was of a man of 
the soil—courteous, cautious, 
impassive, inflexible. He was 
most contented when alone. He 
liked to sit by himself and 
think and plan, slowly and 
quietly. Outside his office 
crowds of secretaries and 
would-be visitors congregated ; 
inside he would be found sit- 
ting peacefully, the curtains in 
the windows half drawn, his 
hands folded on the desk, his 
white head motionless in front 
of the brilliant red Pirot rug 
that hung on the wall. His 
house was simple but furnished 
in unusually good taste; there 
was no display, no flaunting 
of a success to which his peas- 
ant forebears had not been ac- 
customed. He never could be 
hurried out of his calm and 
had a slow but penetrating re- 
tort for everybody. The writer 
asked him once whether he 
thought royal marriages had much effect 
on national destinies. He replied yes, and 
for that reason he had decided to remain 
Prime Minister until it became time to ar- 
range the marriage of little Crown Prince 
Peter, then less than a year old. 

After the attempt on his life in 1923, 
when he was wounded by a shot fired 
through the rear window of his automobile, 
Pashitch rode in a motor with frosted glass 
windows through which possible assassins 
could not see to take aim. It is bad enough 
to traverse the streets of Belgrade in any 
manner, but to go whirling around in an 
opaque glass box over ruts and gullies, al- 
ways at a terrific pace, might have strained 
the nerves even of one not an octogenarian. 
He did not seem to mind, however, even 
though he had had two bad automobile acci- 
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A Serbian caricature showing the late Emperor Franz 
Josef and Count Berchtold rejoicing over the ultimatum to 


with Nikola Pashitch and a crown of thorns in 


the background 


dents in the last years of his life. When 
the writer saw him in 1922 he was still ban- 
daged tightly from one of these accidents 
and had to be helped in and out of his chair. 

His lack of linguistic ability was matched 
by his bad memory, He was as indifferent 
to the one failing as to the other. On a 
certain American anniversary during the 
period of exile at Corfu the Premier was 
called on to make a-speech. He ceased 
caressing his beard and raised_his giass de- 
liberately. “To President Wilson,” he said, 
“and to our friends the — the — English.” 
Fortunately, he was speaking in Serbian, 
and as the interpreter corrected the slip 
without a smile the Americans present were 
none the wiser. : 

The influence exercised by Pashitch over 
the peasants was absolute and unalterable. 


t 


They listened to his opponents, shook their 


heads and said, “Zna Baja sta radi” (“Fa- 
__ ther knows what he’s doing’’)._ When he died 


on the eve of again assuming the reins of 


office they probably still said to each other 


with unwavering belief, “Zna Baja sta 


radi.” If so, they were not altogether wrong. 


His work was done and a new cycle had 


_ opened. Though in his old age Pashitch 
- may have pressed his political views too in- 
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sistently and too far, today from under his. 
iron hand the unity of the Yugoslav State 
has emerged a settled and accepted fact. It — 
will perhaps be easier now to loosen the 
bonds, give wider local autonomies, ‘pay 
more heed to provincial sensibilities, than it 
would have been in the first place to cement 
the new national elements into an unaccus-. 
tomed whole with a solder less tough than 
his inflexible determination. 


Masaryk’s Re-election as President 


ot Czechoslovakia 
By SIMEON STRUNSKY 


EDITORIAL STAFF OF The New York Times 


é HOMAS GARRIGUE MASARYK was 
elected President of the Czechoslo- 
vak Republic for a second term of 

seven years on May 27, 1927. He received 


a substantial majority in the National As- 


sembly, but was far from obtaining the 
unanimous vote which the casual observer 


might have predicted for the man who has 


been called “the Father of His Country.” 


Half a hundred hostile Communist votes 


are easily enough explained, but harder to 
account for are more than 100 blank bal- 
lots. Part of the reason will be found in 
the fact that 80 per cent. of the German 
members of the National Assembly voted 


for Masaryk. Because the Germans were - 


rallying to the President, we may take it 
that on the other side of the racial fence 
the irreconcilable Slav elements were reg- 
istering dissent. 

To the “realist” Masaryk this shift in his 
political support must have been far from 
unwelcome. Last October he succeeded in 
bringing the Germans into the Cabinet for 


- the first time since the establishment of the 


republic. This meant the beginning of a 
solution to what he must undoubtedly re- 
gard as the outstanding problem that will 


-- confront his country during his lifetime 
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(he is now 77)—that is, the conversion of 
the most important racial minority in 
Czechoslovakia from sullen opposition to 
direct participation in the national life. Of 
a total population of less than 14,000,000 
the Germans number more than 3,000,000, 
and their social and cultural role is greater 


than their numerical ratio. Thus it is given 
to President Masaryk, as his activity draws 
toa close in the natural course of events, 
to foresee the complete realization of his 
ideal for his country—“equality of race 
within a democracy.” 
The Czechoslovak State is an exception to 
the generalization, “Happy is the nation 
whose annals are brief.” Bohemia Restituta . 
has had more than her share of post-war - 
publicity, but it has been a tale in striking 
contrast with the general Central European 
record of strike, crisis and uneasy apprehen- 
sion. From the moment of its rebirth nine 
years ago the country. has remained the 
most consistently cheerful spot on the map 
of Europe. The infant diseases of nation- 
hood that have racked the other Succession 
States have seemingly passed her by. But 
it is a case of healthy resistance rather 
than immunity, for the familiar problems 
were there. Czechoslovakia had—and still 
has—her racial minority problem, for ex- 
ample, but it has not been productive of 
anything like the stress and turmoil that 
have attended the same question in Poland, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia. She was the first 
country in Central Europe to face courage- 
ously the problem of currency deflation. As 
far back as 1922, when the German mark 
was just embarking on its dizzy slide into 
nothingness, the Czechs stopped printing pa- 
per money, balanced their budget and cheer- 
fully paid the price in economic depression 
and severe unemployment—happily not last- 
ing. The Czechs have not escaped excesses 
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of parliamentarism—there are fifteen politi- 
cal “parties” in a Chamber of 300 Deputies 
—but there have been no parliamentary 
crises. A coalition has always been found to 
govern the country. 

This record would seem to be all the more 
remarkable when it is recalled that the new 
Czechoslovakia was not built up by Masaryk 
around an existing political nucleus. Yugo- 
slavia is an expansion of Serbia. Pre-war 
Rumania became Greater Rumania. To be 
sure there was no Poland before the war, 
but the last insurrection of the Polish people 
was in 1863, well within the memory of 
living men. Bohemia’s independence dis- 
appeared almost exactly 300 years before 
the Armistice, in the battle of the White 
Mountain in 1620. Of the new or augmented 
nations launched in Central Europe by the 
victory of the Allies, one would have said 
that the severest trial awaited the nation 
with the smallest experience or the most 
distant memory of independence. Just the 
opposite has happened. Czechoslovakia may 
be said to have sprung full-grown from the 
brain—and the heart—of Thomas Masaryk. 
From the first she has walked with a firm, 
adult step. 


PropucT oF MAsaryk’s GENIUS 


The explanation is to be sought in the 
happy combination of a highly gifted people 
and inspired leadership, though possibly the 
two factors may be resolved into one. In 
Thomas Masaryk, the coachman’s son and 
locksmith’s apprentice, who had won a fore- 
most place among European savants before 
he became the leader of a national risorgi- 
mento, are exemplified the virtues of his 
people. In this westernmost branch of the 
Slav stock we find few of the traditional 
traits of the Slav, a word which popular 
usage has made almost synonymous with 
Russian. Tenacity, discipline, capacity for 
organization, and, above all, a _ sturdy 
“realism” are the very opposite of the char- 
acteristic manifestations of the “broad Slav 
nature,” that is to say, of the Russian na- 
ture. It is not necessary to enter here into 
an examination of the forces that have 
shaped an original common heredity into 
two such contrasting products as Russian 
passivity and unworldliness and Czech 
steadfastness and common-sense. Undoubt- 
edly long centuries of competition and clash 
with Germanic neighbors have been the 
chief formative cause. After all, the raw 
material with which Masaryk had to work 
was the people of John Hus and not the 
uncultured masses of the Romanovs and 
Orthodoxy. 
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The thing to note is that in Masaryk is 
manifested the national Czech type—Puri- 
tan, fighter and realist. The last is the 
name that came to be attached to the polit- 
ical group of which he became the leader 
at the beginning of the present century. It 
was not the realism which traffics with ex- 
pediencies of the moment, but which ap- 
plies the test of common sense to basic 
principles and long-distance problems. 
Masaryk was a Radical, because he found 
the chief opponents of Czech nationalism in 
the camp of the Conservatives and the 
Church. But he was outspoken in his re- 
jection of the doctrines of Karl Marx, under 
whose weight the greatest of the Slav peo- 
ples now lies prostrate. 

Courage, tenacity, vision sum up Masaryk 
and through him the Czech people. Cour- 
age in his early professor days to challenge 
the absurdities of an inflated nationalism; 
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courage later to expose and denounce the 
iniquities of the Habsburg bureaucracy in 
the celebrated Friedjung forgery trial; and, 


above all, courage in combination with 


vision that led him shortly after the out- 


break of the World War to make the cause 


of his country one with the cause of the 
Allies. In October, 1914, he formulated 
for his people a program of all or nothing, 
either full independence with an Allied vic- 
tory or complete extinction. Four years of 
apostolic travels in Europe, Siberia and the 
United States, four years of propaganda 
and organization culminated in dramatic 
success. When the war broke out people 
discussed the probability of an independent 
Poland, of a “redeemed’’ Serbia and Ru- 


' mania. Very few people thought—or knew 


—of Czechoslovakia. Yet before the peace 


_treaties which brought Poland into being, 
before the Armistice even, the Allies recog- 


nized Masaryk’s National Council as the 
de facto Government of an independent 
Czechoslovakia. 
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That dramatic achievement stands to the 
credit of Masaryk’s people as well as of the 
leader. Czech nationality and indepen- 
dence profited greatly by the episode of the 
Czechoslovak Army in Russia. This army 
Masaryk had been instrumental in organ- 
izing in May, 1917, out of Czech prisoners 
captured under the Habsburg flag. When 
the Russian front collapsed after the fall 
of the Czar, the Czechs stood firm. When 
the Bolshevist régime made peace with Ger- 
many the Czechoslovaks began their famous 
trek across Russia and Siberia to the west- 
ern front by way of Japan. It was a per- 
formance that was bound to win for the 
future Czech State the warm sympathy of 
the Allied peoples and the admiration of 
every one. That same steadfastness and. 
discipline will account for the. post-war rec- 
ord of the Czechoslovak State. The Masaryk 
who could play so resolutely with the Czech 
armies which he created is the Masaryk 
who has as resolutely guided the peace- 
time destinies of the nation he created. 


Premier Taschereau of Quebec 
By OWEN E. McGILLICUDDY 3 


CANADIAN JOURNALIST 


eral Government in the Province of 
Quebee under the leadership of the 

Hon. L. A. Taschereau, by an overwhelming 
majority, 
French-Canadian Premier is regarded by all 
classes in his native province. Quebec is 
prosperous, and this, with the picturesque 
personality of its Premier, provides the logi- 
cal answer to the result. In fact, Taschereau 
himself provides his own issue, for he has 
built up a leadersh:p which he maintains 


Ts re-election, on May 16, of the Lib- 


more absolutely than any other provincial 


Premier. In Ontario and Manitoba and 
the far western provinces the elections are 
largely battles of statistics—figures of rev- 
enue, figures about debt, about taxation, 
about agriculture or about good roads. But 
in Quebec they prefer colorful personalities. 

Louis Alexandre Taschereau_ has that 
kind of personality. His strength is rooted 


in firmer soil than mere rhetorical ability 


or political agility, for he is the chief of 
the “habitants” (originally French-Cana- 
dian colonists or planters) whose virtues he 


shows convincingly how the - 


represents and whose hopes he personifies. 
The name Taschereau is one to conjure 
with in Quebec. Every “habitant’?? knows 
the name and feels a Taschereau can do no 
wrong. For the “habitant” is at heart a 
hero worshiper. He loves a_ picturesque 
leader, he admires intellectual power and 
he likes the color of pomp and circum- 
stance in his politics. 

Mr. Taschereau is the last surviving 
aristocrat in the Canadian Government. 
Throughout the Province he is known as 
“Le bon Taschereau, le grand seigneur.” 
For two centuries the Taschereau family 
has been giving eminent men to Canadian 
public life, having a tradition to the effect 
that “one finds the greatest pleasure by 
giving the greatest service.’ And the 
present Premier of Quebec is maintaining 
the tradition. 

The Premier of Quebec. has a keen con- 
ception of his responsibilities and duties. 
With him politics is not a game but a form 
of national service. Time and again he 
has asked the young men of Quebec to take 
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a practical interest in the affairs of state 
and to prove their citizenship by assuming 
responsibilities, and he has trained his own 
sons to go into politics, believing that the 
Government of his province and his coun- 
try should be in the hands of men who are 
educated to its problems. He does not be- 
lieve in a loose o. a slipshod democracy, 
nor does he hold that efficiency in adminis- 
tration should be sacrificed to abstract the- 
ories. He is a Liberal who believes in abso- 
lute leadership, for while he has Ministers 
who discharge the details of each depart- 
ment, he keeps firmly in his own hands the 
central and controlling authority. No pro- 
vincial Premier in Canada gives so much 
time to his duties as does this slim, serious- 
minded man. Five nights out of every week 
one can find him at his desk working away 
far into the night. Except for an occa- 
sional trip to England for the purpose of 
pleadirg some case for his province before 
the Privy Council, he is never away from 
his office. Cultured, charming and witty, 
he is much sought after by Quebec host- 
esses, but he always leaves the company 
by 10 o’clock to atone for his brief dissipa- 
_tion by later labors at his office. 

Not only is Mr. Taschereau Premier of 
the Province, but he is also its very active 
Attorney General. He entered the legal 
profession thirty-six years ago; he has 
pleaded before all the courts of justice, is 
a master in the art of cross-examination 
and is considered one of the most eminent 
lawyers in the Dominion, 


FAvors CANADA’S PRESENT STATUS 


Premier Taschereau is an insistent advo- 
cate of British connections and believes in 
bringing appeals to the Privy Council as a 
court of last resort. In an address given 
in the Convocation Hall of the University 
of Toronto on receiving the degree of LL. D. 
he declared: 


The French-Canadian was the first, and will 
be the last, Canadian. The love of the fields 
he had cultivated and the lure of the mighty 
rivers and dense forests he had conquered 
was stronger than the appeal of old France. 
Having been the first Canadian he wants to 
remain such. While other Canadians are 
British by birth their surroundings are by 
Seen: He is British by reason and in- 
erest. 
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The appeal to the Privy Council is a tie, 
one of the last ties, we are sometimes told, 
between Canada and the mother country. A 
tie may be broken by pulling on any one of 
its ends. Quebec will not pull on her end, 
but let us hope there will not be too many 
unwise pullers on the other ends. 

The Canadian nation cannot endure unless 
all our provinces are true to a broad Canadian- 
ism whereby the two great races which are 
the basic elements of our nation, will work 
together for the common weal in union and 
harmeny, always Tespeching. the language and 
institutions, the rights and feelings, each of 
the other. This applies also to religion. 


While the Premier of Quebec is attached 
to the ancient faith of his people, he is by 
no means an ultramontane. No one in 
Quebec can more firmly resist where he 
feels the Church is encroaching on State 
rights. 

Next to his passion for the province 
which he governs, Taschereau is intensely 
Canadian. He recognizes the diverse ele- 
ments which constitute Canada—the ele- 
ments of race and creed. Canada, he holds, 
is a country of opposites, a continual con- 
flict between the old and the new. “The 
‘habitant’? knows well that Canada’s future 
status must be our present one, indepen- 
dence, or annexation to the United States,” 
he declares. He dreads annexation, having 
learned that French Louisiana lost all that 
he wants to retain when it fell into the 
American melting pot. He fears inde- 
pendence, well aware that the helping hand 
of England could no longer protect his laws 
and other things which he dearly loves. 
The present régime has taught him that 
under the British tie he has found liberty, 
freedom and an unhamipered development. 
This tie he will retain for many years to 
come. 

The French-Canadian people are proud 
of “Le bon Taschereau.” He is the “grand 
seigneur” among his own people—a combi- 
nation of idealist, dreamer and practical 
administrator. He has kept his adminis- 
tration free from scandal and has estab- 
lished a wholesome habit of annual budget 
surpluses, while his government steadily 
increases the expenditures in the cause of 
education. He is a unique figure in modern 
public life, for he believes and acts as if 
the religious and moral welfare of his peo- 
ple are of more importance than their ma- 
terial prosperity. 
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within the control of science. 
“nary beef liver is the source of the material 
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(RECENT SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS] 


"Fhe Latest Conquests of Disease 


By WATSON DAVIS 


- MANAGING EptTor, Science Service, WASHINGTON, 


siege tactics. Slight gains are made 
over a long period of time, but the 
enemy is weakened little by little. Finally 
_ the defenses of disease fall and medicine 


r a HE conquest of disease progresses by 


_ holds sway over previously unsafe terrain. 


At present in laboratories and hospitals 


2 attacks are being made on practically every 
disease that afflicts mankind. 
ing reports are being received upon the 


Encourag- 


progress that is being made in bringing 


some diseases under control. 


Pernicious anemia, a disease that almost 
always is fatal, may be the next to come 
And ordi- 


being used in the treatment. Scientists at 
Harvard University have established that 
a diet rich in liver promptly increases the 
number of red blood corpuscles in patients 
with this disease and they are now en- 
deavoring to isolate the active principle in 
liver. 
prevents patients with pernicious anemia 
from manufacturing red blood cells. Last 
year Dr. George R. Minot and Dr. William 
P. Murphy of the Collis P. Huntington 
Memorial Hospital of Harvard University 
and the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital re- 
ported the successful treatment of patients 
with a diet containing large amounts of 
liver. More than fifty patients have now 
been successfully treated for from one to 


three years with a diet containing approxi- . 


mately 200 grams of liver a day. Even if 
the individual with pernicious anemia knows 


that he is the gainer thereby, a daily diet 


of liver in the quantities necessary to re- 
plenish the blood with red corpuscles is 
difficult to take for a long time. Conse- 
quently a small dose of liver extract daily 
that does as much good as 300 grams or 
more of the whole liver represents a big 
advance in the treatment of this disease. 
The causes of this fairly common malady 


~.are unknown, though it is believed by some 


that a predisposition toward it is inheri- 
table. This disease should not be confused 
with anemia due to common causes. 

Dr. E. J. Cohn and his collaborators in 
the Department of Physical Chemistry in 
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Lack of this principle apparently 


bad OF 


the Harvard Medical School have isolated 
a non-protein, non-fat containing a fraction. 
of liver that promptly produces young red 
blood cells and permits the total number of 
red blood cells to increase. Dr. Minot and 
Dr. Murphy are determining the effective- 
ness and the clinical uses of the successively 
purified extracts that are being prepared. 
The scientists report that the most concen- 
trated preparation that has thus far been 
administered produced about four times its 


weight of erythrocytes, or red blood cells, 


within a fortnight. An effective daily dose - 


amounts to about one-third of an ounce, or — 


10 grams. Nine patients with pernicious 
anemia have been fed the extract with en- 
tire success during the past months. The 
chemists are still uncertain as to the exact 
amount of the effective substance in the 
liver extract, since, despite the fact that 
the purification has proceeded far, a large 
part of the material in the present mix- 
ture may eventually prove to be inert. 
After further purification it may be possi- 
ble to isolate the chemical substance or sub- 
stances that are specifically involved and 
thereby learn more of the reactions and of 
the physiological mechanisms that are dis- 
turbed in this disease. The development 
of the use of liver extract in the treatment 
of pernicious anemia may be as important 


in its way as the outstanding achievement 


in the treatment of diabetes three years 
ago by the use of insulin, an extract of a- 
particular part of the pancreas. Physicians 
and scientists are watching the clinical 
trials of the Harvard liver extract with 
great interest. 


DISCOVERY OF TRACHOMA GERM 


The eye disease, trachoma, may soon be 
brought under control as the result of the 
work done by Dr. Hideyo Noguchi of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, ° 
who, at the annual meeting of the American 
Medical Association this Spring, reported 
the successful isolation of what appears to 
be the causative organism of trachoma and 
the infection of monkeys with an identical 
disease. This first step in the conquest of 
trachoma is hailed as a new major medical 
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achievement by the Japanese-American 
scientist, who also is the conqueror of yel- 
low fever, having isolated and cultivated 
the cause, and developed the preventive vac- 
cine and curative serum. He has also con- 
tributed in the subduing of syphilis, small- 
pox, rabies and oroya fever. Only for a 
year has Dr. Noguchi been working on the 
trachoma problem with the cooperation of 
Dr. Polk Richards of the United States Of- 
fice of Indian Affairs, having become in- 
terested in the problem through Dr. F. I. 
Proctor of Boston. Five Indians of the 
Albuquerque (N. M.) Indian School, about 
to undergo operations for trachoma, fur- 
nished the material for the experiments. 
Monkeys were infected with the disease, 
first from cultures obtained from the In- 
dians and then from other monkeys. A 
gram-negative bacillus, motile under cer- 
tain conditions, was identified as the prob- 
able cause of the disease. A preventive 
vaccine and curative serum have not yet 
been made, but this is the next logical step 
in the investigation. Trachoma is a result 
of unhygienic living and one of the few 
diseases that absolutely prohibit an immi- 
grant from entering the United States. It 
is widely prevalent in Egypt, Asia and 
among the Indians of this country. Of 
88,111 Indians in the Southwest examined 
for trachoma in the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1925, 7,236 were found to be suffering 
from it, and among these it was found 
necessary to operate on 4,285. About 19 
per cent. of the Indians of the Southwest, 
it has been estimated, are afflicted with the 
disease, 


TREATMENT OF OTHER DISEASES 


By setting one disease upon another en- 
couraging progress has been made in the 
control and treatment of paresis, a condi- 
tion of general paralysis caused by syphilis. 
The paresis patient is infected with malaria 
and the fever resulting kills the spirochetes 
that infect his brain and spinal cord. Nearly 
miraculous recoveries have been reported. 
It is sometimes difficult, however, to con- 
trol the malaria. For this reason, Dr. M. 
M. Kunde, Dr. George W. Hall and Dr. F. 
J. Gerty of Chicago have injected foreign 
proteins into the paresis patients to raise 
a fever that will make it too hot for the 
spirochetes. This improvement promises to 
make paresis a less dangerous and hopeless 
disease, 
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To the cancer victim, Dr. Henry J. Ull- 
man of Santa Barbara, Cal., brings hope 
in the form of experiments combining the 
standard X-ray treatment of cancers with 
injections of a new lead compound. In 
England the Blair-Bell treatment of cancer 
by colloidal lead has been reported as some- 
what successful. Dr. Ullman uses a phos- 
phate compound of lead which he believes 
weakens the malignant cells of cancer and 
allows the X-rays to be more effective. 
This lead compound has the advantage of 
being stable and less poisonous than those 
used in England, but Dr. Ullman empha- 
sized the necessity of further experimenta- 
tion upon animals and great care in human 
applications. 

Nephritis, a diseased condition of the kid- 
ney, and heart lesions associated with heart 
disease, have heretofore puzzled medical re- 
search workers because they have been un- 
able to produce them experimentally in ani- 
mals except by serious operations. In the 
exhibit that won the gold medal at the 
American Medical Association, Dr. F. W. ~ 
Hartman, Dr. Adolph Bolliger and Dr. H. 
P. Doub of the Henry Ford Hospital, De- 
troit, showed that these conditions can be 
caused by heavy doses of X-rays. This is 
an important step in the understanding of 
the disease since it must first be possible 
to produce a disease in experimental ani- 
mals in order to attempt to cure it. 

From California there comes a report of 
a new use for extract of the thyroid gland. 
Dr. William J. Kerr, Dr. George N. Hosford 
and Dr. H. C. Shepherdson of the Univer- 
sity of California have found that several 
of their cases of cataracts in elderly people 
have improved vision after the administra- 
tion of thyroid extract. Senile cataracts 
are thought to occur in individuals in whom 
a general breakdown of the body forces is 
under way and consequently any agent, 
such as thyroid substance, that tones up the 
whole system, is likely to be helpful in im- 
proving the impaired vision. The doctors 
are careful to state that cataracts may re- 
main stationary for years and even clear 
up upon occasion without treatment, thereby 
making it difficult to prove the actual value 
of any curative procedure that may be un- 
dertaken. They have, however, obtained 
such good results from this method that it — 
may develop into a new weapon of attack 
against this insidious form of blindness. 
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Amateur Diplomacy 
By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 


PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF HISTORY, HARVARD UNIVERSITY; CHAIRMAN, Boarp OF CURRENT 
HIsTory ASSOCIATES 


which tread on each other’s heels 

and which will be remembered for 
many years to come. Today highest high- 
water on the Mississippi, suddenly made 
lower by engulfing the surrounding country. 
Tomorrow the first New York-to-Paris 
airplane flight, which suddenly makes a 
world-wide figure of the good “honest-to- 
God,” straightforward American, Lindbergh, 
gallant, fearless, notable, leading the world 
in air courage and success. A few days later 
a second air flight, likewise gallant, fearless 
and notable, made by Chamberlin and 
Levine. The day before yesterday President 
Butler diccovers that for President Coolidge 
to be a candidate for a third term would be 
illogical, for defect of major premises; 
which, of course, puts President Coolidge 
out of the counting. A few days later Sen- 
ator Smoot believes on his sacred honor 
that Coolidge will run again and will shortly 
announce his purpose. 

The biggest governmental proposition of 
the month was that made by Professor 
James T. Shotwell of Columbia University 
to take a kind of contract to insure peace to 
the afflicted world by a new system of arbi- 
tration. Professor Shotwell is one of the 
authors of the Geneva Protocol, which was 
eagerly taken up, particularly by the small 
States in the League of Nations, because it 


eS Ts month has been full of big events 


laneous element of people that want to make 
the international world better. The activi- 
ties of these bodies are directed by a few 
distinguished and active men, particularly 
James Brown Scott, who has great in-. 
fluence in the plans of the Carnegie Insti- 
yasee to get to the bottom of international 
aw. / 

The ruling motive in all these movements 
is the belief that the State Department, the 
Secretary of State, the Diplomatic Corps, 
and, if you go back far enough, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, are all incompe- | 
tent. The foundation of the whole matter is 
the conviction that the foreign policy of the 


‘United States is not wisely or properly car- 


seemed to give a right to call on the armies - 


of larger Powers to defend their little neigh- 


- bors from aggression. He was also a mem- 


ber of the Columbia group of professors 
which united with a similar Princeton group 
to save the country once for all by scaling 
the debts of foreign nations, particularly 
of France. 

This system of applying pressure to the 
United States Government through organ- 
izations in which college men are the pro- 
tagonists goes back of the World War. The 


‘method has been followed by the American 


Society of International Law, and particu- 
larly the peace propaganda work of the Car- 
negie Institution in Washington and the so- 


-ealled American Institute of International 


Law. These bodies are all manned by the 
same personnel, including professors of in- 
ternational law, publicists and a miscel- 
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ried on and that people entirely outside of 
the Government service are qualified and 
entitled to give first-class advice to the 
President, the Senate, the State Department 
and all others in authority. 

The particular proposition made by Pro- 
fessor Shotwell and his associates goes back 
in part to the diplomacy of the late Secre- 
tary of State William J. Bryan, particularly 
his series of arbitration treaties of 1913 to 
1915. These treaties called out fierce de- — 
nunciation from Theodore Roosevelt, who 
asked what was the use of agreeing to arbi- 
trate every question that might be in 
dispute between two nations, when it was 
perfectly clear that there were questions 
which the United States would never arbi- 
trate? In the history of the United States 
the President and others designated to carry 
on the foreign relations of the United States 
have not been fond of diplomatic panaceas. 
They always must be thinking in terms of 
the future, and the long future. 

The fundamental weakness in the new 
plan of arbitration is that it is based on a 
theory of the causes of war which is not 
justified by history. It is not true that 
great nations go to war on very small ques- 
tions which ought to be easily settled by 
negotiation or by arbitration. Notwithstand- 
ing the modern school of historians of the 
World War, who have discovered that the 
Germans were forced into war sorely 
against their will, there are still people who 
believe that the underlying causes of the 
World War had been accumulating for cen- 
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turies, and involved interests of such a na- 
ture that no general agreement could be 
made which could satisfy the great and pow- 
erful nations. For example, there is no per- 
manent peace, there can be no permanent 
peace in Asia Minor and Europe and Tur- 
key. The first Russian attack on Constanti- 
nople was in the year 1000, and the Russian 
will not be happy till he gets the Darda- 
nelles. 


There is something alluring about the - 


Shotwell plan. It seems so easy. All you 
have to do is to set up a machinery for out- 
lawing war and, presto, serious international 
controversies will disappear! The phrase in 
the Shotwell treaty is singular: Nations 
must not resort to war as an “instrument 
of policy.” On the other hand, the whole 
plan has one virtue, viz., that it does not 
require action by a Congress or a League, 
since any two countries which so desire can 
make a bilateral treaty, binding each only 
to avoid war upon the other party without 
a preliminary negotiation and arbitration. 
This chimes in with Bryan’s automatic 
method of agreeing that in case two nations 
should be enraged with each other they 
should ask third parties to sit upon their 
disputes and wait six months till the paci- 
fication board reports. 

No one can complain of the effort to con- 
centrate the public sentiment of unofficial 
people. Even college professors are sup- 
posed to have a right to views on public 
affairs of every kind. Surely the world de- 
sires some reasonable method for preventing 
wars, and particularly wars of spoliation or 
conquest or intimidation. The real trouble 
with this new proposition for general ob- 
ligation and previous agreements not to go 
to war is, first of all, that every nation 
that deserves to live will inevitably go to 
war for what it believes to be the protec- 
tion of its national existence. 

Take the case of the United States. There 
are several issues upon which the United 
States Government would never submit to 
arbitration, nor would the people of the 
United States as a body of thinking men 
and women accept such arbitration. The 
first of these is the question of prohibition 
of Oriental immigration, which has caused 
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such grief among pacifists. To arbitrate 
that question would be to admit the possi- 
bility of a decision which would compel the 
United States to receive Orientals and to 
accept the political results, if in any State 
or the whole country they.became a ma- 
jority of the people. That would mean 
eventually the same trouble as the negro 
question, which has distressed America for 
three hundred years, raised to the nth 
power. Or take the question of the status 
of foreigners and foreign investments in 
China. To arbitrate the right of the Chi- 
nese in the long run to make their own 
decisions in such matters (with due regard 
to general principles of international law 
and international relations) would be to 
subject ourselves to arbitration on the status 
of foreigners from every part of the world, 
and their right to privileges not enjoyed 
by natives. 

The truth is, and we must face it, that, 
however praiseworthy are the attempts to 
prevent the bullying of small Powers by 
large Powers, arbitration is not effective in 
interracial quarrels. and wars in which the 
issue is one of domination of one race group 
over another. Shall the United States arbi- 
trate any action that might be taken by the 
Republic of Panama to control the traffic 
through the Canal? It is not an accident 
that this idea of arbitrating everything 
should be taken up with fervor by France. 
What could be more appropriate than to 
arbitrate the question of whether the United 
States has any just claims for loans made 
to the French Government? In fact, the 
parents of the new scheme are substantially 
the same people who demanded the Geneva 
Protocol and the same people who have ex- 
pressed the opinion that the United States 
has dealt unjustly with the debtor Powers 
and that an extra-constitutional machinery 
must be contrived to reduce the debt with- 
out consulting the State Department and the 
Senate and the President of the United 
States. The public is justified in expecting 
before long another pronunciamento, aimed 
to compel the Government to adopt a plan 
of adjustment of the Monroe Doctrine, which 
has seemed so secure, by the easy process 
of “outlawing war.” 
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Proposed Plans to Outlaw War 
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nation, even Mussolini’s Italy, 
would dare to precipitate a conflict with a 
frank statement of that as its object. Even 
our old friend “manifest destiny” now re- 
quires the decent covering of ‘self-defense,’ 
or of “protection of lives and property.” A 
properly managed diplomacy can be relied 
upon with assurance to produce the condi- 
tions that will supply a pretext, if one is 
needed, and a little hot-headedness and 
blundering will do the rest. The situation 
around which the play Spread Eagle is 
built is quite within the range of possibility. 
It is difficult for the realist to foresee 
a time when war shall be entirely abolished. 
The fighting instinct seems inherent in 
human nature, but it may, perhaps, be di- 
verted. Only two centuries ago it seemed 
impossible that offenses against one’s pri- 
vate honor or against one’s women could 
be avenged other than by the duel. 
Whatever the future, we are facing, in 
the present, a situation where there is more 
than a likelihood that another war, similar 
to the last, may overturn our entire civili- 
zation. Even the realist; however skeptical 
of completely satisfactory results, may join 
in the establishment of conditions that will 
make it less likely. 
The League of Nations is far from being 
a perfected piece of machinery, but there 


are very few indeed who today do not admit. 


that it is the best instrument thus far de- 
vised for the promotion of Po ia as 

e 
Locarno treaties may conceivably fail to 
accomplish their complete purpose, but the 
omission from them of the reservations re- 
garding “national honor and vital interests” 
and the agreement to submit to arbitration 
“all disputes of every kind” represent a 
tremendous step in advance. 

In his message to the American people, 
on the anniversary of their entry into the 
World War, Briand, the French Foreign 
Minister, in most definite language, com- 
mitted his Government to the negotiation 
of a treaty which would outlaw war as 
between the two nations. His words were 
almost unheeded, until, on April 26, Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, in a vigorous letter to 
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The New York Times, called it again to our 
attention. So far as is known, although 
of course this is no evidence of inaction, no 
steps have been taken by our Department 
of State in the direction suggested by the 
French Government. In the meantime, 
however, the project has been freely dis- 
cussed in the press and by organizations 
interested in the promotion of international 
understanding. Two draft treaties have 
been proposed. On April 29 the American 
Foundation released for publication a draft 
designed to make concrete the idea embodied 
in Briand’s proposal. The names signed to 
the document are a guarantee that it was 
carefully considered. President Angell and 
President Butler, Major Generals Tasker 
H. Bliss and John F. O’Ryan, Bishop Brent, 
John W. Davis and the others are not 
people who would indorse a chimerical 
schemé. The draft opens with an affirma- 
tion: 

The high contracting parties, in order to pro- 
vide for the peaceful settlement of disputes of 
every nature which may eventually arise be- 
tween them, and desiring that the principles 
of international law and equity shall govern 
their intercourse, solemnly declare their ad- 
herence to this convention, in the profound 
belief that its adoption will advance the peace, 
security and welfare of the world. 


To accomplish these ends, it is proposed 
in Article I that: 


the high contracting parties agree to submit 
all controversies ~"hatsoever of an interna- 
tional character which it has not been possi- 
ble to settle through diplomatic channels an& 
which do not come within the terms of any 
treaties or convention existing between the 
parties providing for the submission of dis- 
putes to arbitration or to judicial settlement, 
either to (1) a process of conciliation, or to (2) 
arbitration, or to (3) judicial settlement, in ac- 
cordance with the procedure laid down in the 
following articles of this convention; and the 
high contracting parties further agree that in 
case the procedure of conciliation shall have 
been employed without success, the dispute 
shall be submitted either to arbitration or to 
judicial settlement; and they further agree 
that they will not declare war one upon the 
other, nor invade the territory of the other, 
nor commence hostilities, nor concentrate their 
forces, during the periods provided in this 
convention for the application of the peaceful 
methods of settlement, save in the one case 
of necessity for national defense against an 
act of aggression. 


Article II provides that, if disputes can- 
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not be settled by the usual channels or by 
other types of arbitration and conciliation, 
resort must be had to arbitration or judicial 
settlement. The procedure involved in con- 
ciliation is outlined in Article III. If this 
is determined upon, each of the two States 


‘involved is to appoint two members of a 


commission. The fifth, who is to act as the 
President, is to be selected by the national 
members, or, in default of an agreement, 


_ by the Permanent Court of Arbitration. If 


more than two’ nations are concerned, each 
is to have two representatives, except where 
two of them are making common cause, in 
which case they join in the choice of two 
members. Each nation agrees to place at 
the disposal of the commission its full facili- 
ties for fact finding. Procedure is to be in 
accord with the Hague Convention of 1907, 
unless there is unanimous agreement to de- 
part from it. The commission has six 


“months in which to make its award, unless 


there is agreement by the contracting par- 
ties on a longer or a shorter time. Its de- 
cisions are to be reached by a majority vote. 
The award is not binding; but if it is not 
accepted, the nations are obligated to sub- 
mit their case to arbitration or to judicial 
settlement. Arbitration may be by the Per- 
manent Court or by a special tribunal. If 
the method of judicial settlement is pre- 
ferred, the case is to go to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. Whenever 
the two parties cannot agree on a method 
of settlement, they are obligated to submit 
the issue to an arbitral tribunal, formed 
in the same way as the Conciliation Com- 
mission and governed by the same rules. 
Its award, like that of the permanent 
court, is to be final. 


Tur SHOTWELL PLAN 


The second of the drafts, prepared by 
Professor Shotwell of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment and Professor Chamberlain of Colum- 
bia University, was published on May 31. 
It is somewhat more complex and less far- 
reaching than the American Foundation 
draft, in both cases because it attempts to 
use, in so far as possible, existing mate- 
rials. The renunciation of war, contained 
in Part I, is more definite than in the Foun- 
dation draft and is taken from the Locarno 
treaties. Part II, in which the method of 
arbitration and conciliation is defined, is 
based on the present arbitration treaties 
with France, Great Britain and Japan (all 
of which expire in 1928) and on the Bryan 
treaties. It makes no attempt to extend 
our existing treaty obligations. 


The Bryan treaties, however, contem- 


plate a recourse to war, should it prove im- 
possible to secure a settlement by arbitra- 
tion. In the Shotwell draft, the signers 
would “mutually undertake that they will 
in no case attack or invade each other or 
resort to war against each other.” Excep- 
tion is made where the treaty is violated by 
the other party and in cases involving the 
Monroe Doctrine.’ Disputes of a legal char- 
acter, not involving matters solely of do- 
mestie concern and not affecting the “vital 
interests, the independence, or the honor of 
the two contracting parties and not con- 
cerning the interests of third parties,” must 
be referred to the Permanent Court of Ar- 
bitration or to the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice. Disputes of whatever 
nature, except those of domestic concern, 
shall, when diplomacy has failed and re- 
course is not had to arbitration, be sub- 
mitted to conciliation. The commission pro- 
vided is permanent during the life of the 
treaty rather than erected to deal with in- 
dividual disputes. It is not to be limited 
to fact finding, like those of the Bryan 
treaties, and it is empowered to recommend 
terms of settlement. 

The weakness of the second draft, as 
compared with the first, lies in the fact that 
it includes those “weasel words,” to use a 
Rooseveltian phrase, “vital interests, inde- 
pendence and honor.” Behind these a na- 
tion may creep and nullify the whole effect 
of the treaty. Without them, it is said, 
sovereignty is limited. Evidently the Euro- 
pean Powers, who have joined in the Lo- 
carno treaties, do not so regard it. They 
are quite as jealous of their sovereignty as 
are we, and their interests conflict more 
frequently. There is implicit in every 
treaty a certain limitation on national free- 
dom of action. If we agree not to do a 
thing, we are not at liberty to do it, but 
we are not less free thereby. Our freedom, 
our sovereignty, consists in the power to 
make the agreement. The fact that we 
have substituted the action of the courts for 
the dueling pistol has limited our freedom 
of action, but it has increased our freedom. 
To assert a difference, in this particular, 
between the State and the individual is mere 
brain spinning. 

In neither draft appear the sanctions pro- 
vided in the Locarno treaties, as they de- 
pend on the League. Whether the sanctions 
contained in the Covenant and the treaties 
will prove effective and sufficient, only the 
event can show. <A system is at least 
erected. Thus far, we have been unwilling 
to admit that the rules which govern most 
of the civilized world can have application 
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to us. We have rejected the League; we 


have declined to associate ourselves with 


the World Court; we joined with Italy in 


refusing assent to the establishment of in- 
ternational supervision of armament. Noth- 
ing on the horizon warrants the belief that 
in the near future we shall recede from this 
position. Our sanctions, moral or military, 
must be of our own making. 

Neither of the treaties, despite their 
brave language, makes war impossible. The 
second definitely legalizes it. ‘In the event 
that the treaty-breaking Power is one of 
the high contracting parties,” the draft 
runs, “the other party recovers full liberty 
of action with reference to it.” In a con- 
crete case, there seems to be no reason why, 
should we refuse to arbitrate an issue on 
the ground that it would infringe our 
“vital interests, independence or honor,” the 
other party to the dispute might not allege 
a different view and declare war against 
us. Such a situation could not occur under 
the first draft. 

The acceptance of either treaty would, 
however, make war less probable, for it 
would array against an aggressor immedi- 


The League of Nations: 


ately the tremendous force of a world opin- 
ion which grows more powerful every year. 
A nation which violates a treaty of this 
kind becomes an outlaw, and treated as such. 

Can such a treaty, if negotiated, receive 
the approval of the Senate? That, at the 
moment, in the words of the lamented Lord 
Dundreary, is “one of those things no feller 
can find out.” The Administration may be 
assumed to be sympathetic, though it has 
not yet committed itself. If it does not be- 
lieve that it can be carried by the requisite 
majority, it is safe to say that it will not 
go on with it. Its action will depend, in the 
last analysis, on the strength of public opin- 
ion. In our present situation, drunk as we 
are with wealth and power, it will be diffi- 
cult to arouse an effective public interest. 
It is by no means impossible. If the Ad- 
ministration should use all its forces, and 
they are, in one way and another, enormous; 
if the newspapers will give it their sup- 
port; and if, in the back country as well as 
in the tenements, people can be made to 
feel that it is an alternative to the weight 
of sorrow, the load of debt, the waste and 
horror of war, it can be passed. , - 


Record for May, 1927 


By ROTH WILLIAMS 


AUTHORITY ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS AND AUTHOR 


tions annals was dominated by the 

International Economic Conference, 
itself the culmination of a whole series of 
activities stretching back to the year of the 
League’s foundation and opening up new 
vistas for League development and work in 
the future. But the month was sprinkled 
with events and meetings such as the award 
of the Jury of Architects in connection with 
the new assembly hall, the meeting of the 
Supervisory (budget) Commission, the Anti- 
Rabies Conference, the tenth session of the 
Health Committee, the Traffic in Women 
and Children Committee, the International 
Labor Conference, a couple of Transit Sub- 
Committees and Germany’s raising before 
the Council the condition of the Memel in- 
habitants, which between them cover almost 
every phase of the League’s development, 
finances and far flung activities. And May 
was wedged between two months, dominated 
in their turn by the second great branch of 
the League’ 3 work—in the shape of the 
third session of the Preparatory Commis- 


Te month of May in League of Na- 


sion for the Disarmament Conference that 
met throughout April and the three-Power 
Naval Conference in June. May may there- 
fore be called a fairly representative month, 
giving an instructive cross-section of the 
League in action. 


THE LEAGUE’S PERMANENT HOME 


The award of the Architects’ Jury recalls 
the fact that the League, after living in 
temporary quarters for some years and 
hesitating as to the site for its permanent 
home, at last decided upon Geneva and ac- 
cepted the gift offered by the Swiss Gov- 
ernment of a splendid piece of property on 
the lake next door to the permanent quar- 
ters of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. The money for building the League’s 
new home ($3,500,000) is already in hand 
and a world-wide competition among archi- 
tects of States members of the League pro- 
duced 377 plans which have been passed 
upon by an international committee of dis- 
tinguished architects. So equal in merit 


were many of the plans that the Committee 
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was unable to decide unanimously in favor 
of any one and instead awarded nine first, 
nine second.and nine third prizes. It will now 
be for the Council and the Assembly to de- 
cide whether they wish a new competition 


- to take place among the winners of first 


prizes or to leave the choice to the Secre- 
tary-General. There seems a good chance 
that the group of buildings that are to 
house the League will be a beautiful and 
noble structure worthy of the magnificent 
setting of lake and mountains and of the 
great ideal for which the League stands. 


THE BUDGET 


The regular May meeting of the Super- 
visory or Budget Commission is a reminder 
that the League, like all human institu- 
tions, cannot live without money, and that, 
whereas in the early years there was dis- 
content connected with finance, its budget 
system now runs smoothly. The Super- 
visory Commission is a group of Treasury 
experts from different countries, appointed 
by the Council, who carefully scrutinize the 
draft budget prepared by the Secretariat. 
In the form approved by the Supervisory 
Commission the budget is circulated to the 
States members of the League three months 
before the Assembly at which it is to be 
voted. The annual budget is now about 27 
million gold francs ($5,300,000). - 


TRAFFIC IN WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Part of the humanitarian or social work 
of the League is carried out by the Advisory 
Commission for the Protection and Welfare 
of Children and Young People, which met 
at Geneva from April 25th to May 6th, and 
of which Miss Grace Abbott is the Ameri- 
can member. A Committee of this Commis- 
sion dealt with the expert report on the 
traffic in women whose publication last 
March caused such a sensation in the press 
of the world. This investigation, which 


lasted for two years, was pursued all over 


the world by men and women who for the 
purpose frequently disguised themselves as 
“procureurs,” “souteneurs,” “Madames” and 
other denizens of the underworld whose un- 
savory activities they were investigating. 
The money for this remarkable investiga- 
tion was provided by the American Bureau 
of Social Hygiene and the inquiry directed 
by Dr. William S. Snow and Mr. Bascom 
Johnson, both Americans. 


Obviously a report of this sort, powerful 
as may be its effect at the time on public 
opinion, is not likely to produce lasting re- 
sults unless its conclusions are followed up 
by scme permanent organization. The Ad- 


visory Commission discussed the conclusions 
and made certain recommendations which 
will come before the Council in June, be 
transmitted to the Governments, brought 
into public notice again at the September 
Assembly, and subsequently reviewed by the 
Advisory Commission in connection wth the 
reports of the Governments on the action 
taken. 


THE HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


The League Health Committee concluded 
an agreement in April-May with the Per- 
manent Committee of the Public Interna- 
tional Health Office in Paris, by which the 
two bodies coordinate their activities and 
prevent confusion and overlapping so far as 
is compatible with the existence of two in- 
dependent organizations. It was originally 
intended to incorporate the pre-war Public 
Health Office in a world-wide health or- 
ganization under League auspices, but this 
was not possible, in spite of the well-nigh 
unanimous desire of professional opinion, 
because the United States and the Soviet 
Union, not being members of the League, 
could not consent to the proposed amalga- 
mation. The head of the United States 


Public Health Service is, however, a mem- - 


ber of the Health Committee and in other. 
ways measures have been taken to overcome 
the practical difficulties resulting from the 
political objections of these Governments. 


The first Anti-Hydrophobia Conference 
was summoned by the Health Committee in 
Paris to review the methods of treating hy- 
drophobia all over the world, investigate 
certain technical problems and arrange for 
the pooling of information, comparative re- 
search work, testing of virus strains, and so 
forth. This work again depends upon the ex- 
istence of a permanent international tech- 
nical organization and is like that al-— 
ready undertaken by the League Health 
Organization as regards antitoxins and bio- 
logical products, such as insulin and thy- 
roid extract. 


Certain branches of the Health Organi- 
zation’s activities are aided by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, particularly its world- 
wide service of epidemologicai intelligence, 
the Far Eastern Bureau of this service at 
Singapore, the system of interchanges and 
work of co-ordinating and “standardizing” 
vital statistics. 


TRANSIT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


The meetings in May of a series of sub- 
Committees of the big advisory and techni- 
cal Commission on Transit and Communi- 
cations attested the importance of the big 
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general Transit Conference that opens at 


Geneva on Aug. 23, and which, like all 
League Conferences, is carefully prepared 
by the Secretariat and standing committees. 

The transit organization is helping ‘to 
reconcile the political sovereignty to which 
we all cling with the almost equally gen- 
eral desire to travel, send goods or tele- 
grams or hold telephone conversations freely 
without. reference to national frontiers. 
Through this organization international 
conventions covering road, rail and water 
transport, signaling and lighting codes at 
sea, passport formalities and motor trans- 
port, have been framed or brought up to 
date and generalized. The development of 
railway, steamship, airplane and motor 
traffic, wireless, broadcasting, long-distance 
telephone, the tourist habit and interna- 


tional business relations make it safe to 


predict a long and honorable career of use- 
ful work for the transit organization, in 
which the Governments and technical inter- 
ests concerned can meet and solve their 


~ common problems. 


THE AUTONOMY OF MEMEL 


The German Minister of Foreign Affairs 
advised the Secretary-General of the League 
on May 24 that the German Government 
was bringing before the Council in June the 
complaint of the inhabitants of Memel ter- 
ritory (for the most part of German de- 
scent) concerning alleged infringements by 
Lithuania of the autonomy of Memel. The 
Memel convention accepted by Lithuania as 
a condition for security recognition of her 
sovereignty over Memel and drawn up on 
the recommendation of a Commission of 
Inquiry headed by Mr. Norman Davis, for- 
mer American Under Secretary of State, 
provides for the autonomy of Memel town 
and territory with the right of any member 
of the League Council to bring before the 
latter any infringement of the provisions of 
the convention. 
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GREECE AND GREAT BRITAIN 


The Permanent Court of International 
Justice was advised on May 8th that the 
Greek Government proposed to take pro- 
ceedings against the British Government 
with regard to concessions obtained before. 
the war by a Greek national for the supply 
of water and electricity to the city of Jeru- 
salem. Jerusalem is in the Palestine man- 
date administered by Great Britain, and by 
the terms of the mandates conventions all 
disputes concerning their application may 
be brought before the Permanent Court by 
either party. The present case has already 
been before the Court at the instance of the 
Greek Government and the latter is now 
raising it again on the allegation that the 
British Government has not acted as it 
should have done in virtue of the Court’s 
previous decision. 


THE LEAGUE’S LIMITATIONS 


This, then, is briefly a review of the prin- 
cipal activities of the League during May. 
If it be asked why it does not concern itself 
with such things as the civil war in China 
and the rupture of diplomatic relations be- 
tween Great Britain and the Soviet Union, 
the answer is partly that the League is 
merely the sum of its members and what 
it does or does not do depends upon the 
joint and several policies of those members, 
and partly that the League was designed 
primarily for “the dealings of organized 
peoples with one another” and cannot con- 
cern itself with the domestic affairs of any 
nation. As soon as any problem has be- 
come sufficiently recognized by the Govern- 
ments as ripe for settlement by the method 
of international cooperation and conciliation, 


‘the League machinery and obligations are 


there to translate the recognition into a 
practical policy. But the recognition must 
come first and depends in the last analysis 
on the view taken by public opinion of 
the world problems. 
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Devastations of the Mississippi Flood 


By WILLIAM MACDONALD 
LATELY LECTURER ON AMERICAN HIsToRY, YALE UNIVERSITY ; CURRENT History ASSOCIATE 


Mississippi flood, accurately char- 


LJ iis the end of May the great 
acterized by Secretary Hoover as 


_ “the greatest peace-time calamity in the his- 


tory of the country,” continued its march 
of destruction in spite of the most stren- 
uous efforts to check its ravages. For more 
than five weeks the daily record told a 
tragic and pathetic story of the irresistible 
advance of the river crest, heroic labor in 
attempting to strengthen the levees at 
danger points, break after break in the 
levees as the flood waters proceeded, vast 


additions to the flooded areas, widespread 


destruction of live stock and farm property, 
and the enforced removal of many thou- 
sands of people to places of safety on higher 
lead and in concentration camps. 

By the middle of May the river had over- 
floxed or broken down all the levees from 
Cuiro, Ill., to Natchez, Miss., on the west 
ba.ds, and on the east bank had inundated 


a great area in Western Mississippi between 


the mouth of the Arkansas River and 
Vicksburg. Northern Louisiana had been 
turned into an inland sea from 250 to 300 
miles long and from 50 to 100 miles wide, 
through which the crest of the Mississippi 
and the backwater crest of the Arkansas 
were forcing their way southward. New 
Orleans was saved by blasting the levee at 
Poydras, fifteen miles below the city, the 
breach eventually widening to 2,500 feet and 
carrying a flow of 200,000 cubic feet of 
water per second, but the adjacent Parishes 
of Plaquemines and St. Bernard were sacri- 
ficed. On May 18 the crumbling of the 
Bayou des Glaises levee at Moreauville, La., 
protecting the “sugar bowl” formed by the 
bend of the river, opened to the flood the 
region where most of the cane sugar of the 
United States is grown, and before long 
another million acres had been added to the 
submerged area and some 85,000 of the in- 
habitants, many of them descendants of the 
French Acadians of the eighteenth century, 
had been driven from their homes and 
farms. 

By May 19 a break in the levee at Mel- 
ville, La., on the Atchafalaya River, par- 
alleling the Mississippi on the west, had 
widened to 4,000 feet, and urgent warn- 
ings were sent out to twenty-seven towns 


that lay in the path of the flood. For a 


time it was feared that the water might 
cut a new channel for the Mississippi to 
the Gulf of Mexico through the Atchafa- 
laya Basin. On May 24 the heroic efforts 
which had been made to hold the levee at 
McCrea, on the east bank of the Atcha- 
falaya, suddenly went for naught, and the 
last of the great breaks discharged a tor- 
rent of water into the “sugar bowl,” with 
the prospect that at least seven of the ten 
sugar-growing parishes of Louisiana would 
Le entirely submerged before the water 
finally reached the Gulf, and that still an- 
other 100,000 people would be added to th2 
more than 200,000 in the State whom the 
flood had dispossessed. 

From this point the flood waters began 
rapidly to recede. Heavy rains at the end 
of May in the upper Mississippi Valley 
again raised the river level at Cairo, a 
cloudburst in Eastern Kentucky on May 29 
caused more than eighty deaths and tem- 
porarily drove out more than 100,000 peo- 
ple, and it was reported on June 6 that a 
return of high water on the lower Arkansas, 
due to rains, was for a second time ren- 
dering homeless some fifteen or twenty 
thousand people. It was not expected, 
however, that the new rise of the river 
would do more than delay for several weeks 
the ultimate disappearance of the water in 
the lower sections of the inundated area. 

In a speech at New Orleans on, May 28, 
Secretary Hoover, who had been personally 
directing the work of relief, summarized 
what had been done. Some 700,000 people 
had been affected by the flood, and of that 
number more than 600,000 had been in need 
of relief. Thanks to the work of the Fed- 
eral Government, the American Red Cross 
and other agencies, not more than half a 
dozen lives had been lost since relief work 
had been centralized, although a far larger 
number of deaths had oceurred during the 
first few days of the disaster. A network 
of communication by telegraph, telephone | 
and radio had been thrown over the region, 
making possible advance warning to endan- 
gered communities, and motor trucks, auto- 
mobiles, railway trains, river steamers, 
barges and boats had been mobilized for the 
removal of the inhabitants and such of their 
property as could be saved, An inspection 
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of the region by airplanes twice daily had 
also been maintained. 

With the aid of the United States Engi- 
neer Corps, the Coast Guard, the Light- 
house Service and the Navy, supplemented 
by the railways, a number of great indus- 
tries and organizations, such as the Na- 
tional Guard and the American Legion, 
400,000 persons had been removed from 
their homes, while 300,000 more remained 
to be brought from the lower Louisiana 
parishes, at the date when Secretary 
Hoover spoke, before the work of rescue 
would be complete. Eighty concentration 
camps, extending for a thousand miles from 
Cairo to the Gulf, had been prepared by the 
Red Cross, some of the camps accommodat- 
ing 20,000 people. Altogether, over 340,000 
individuals had been sheltered in these 
camps and more than 250,000 had been 
given rations outside the camps. Mr. 
Hoover said: 


These great camps are the product of de- 
struction and sorrow, but thousands of chil- 
dren quickly recover to the joyous chatter 
of play, and there is the satisfaction that at 
least a month’s rest has come to many a 
woman who has never known rest before. 
Scores of thousands of these folk have been 
reclothed, sanitation and health have been 
safeguarded, hundreds of thousands of them 
have been vaccinated, and hundreds of 
thousands more have been inoculated for 
typhoid. Outbreaks of contagious disease 
have been stamped out. Ills of which this 
mass of people would have been ignorant 
have been attended to by camp physicians. 
They have been given instruction in hygiene 
and in personal health. I can state unhesi- 
tatingly that we shall return these people 
home more sound in body and in mind than 
when they came. 


As fast as the flood receded the inhabi- 
tants of the inundated territory began re- 
turning to their 
homes, and the 
great task of re- 
storing normal 
conditions of agri- 
cultural and town 
life began. It was 
believed that there 
would still be time, 
in many sections, 
to plant crops for 
this year’s harvest. 
On May 28, when 
Mr. Hoover made 
his radio report to 
the nation, most of 
the submerged land 
in Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Kentucky 
and Tennessee had 
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been drained, and the flooded area was 
rapidly diminishing in Arkansas. Later 
reports indicated active preparations for 
return in parts of Northern Mississippi and 
Louisiana. 

With a view to facilitating reconstruction, 
there was organized in each of the three 
States of Arkansas, Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi a State Reconstruction Commission, 
together with a special finance corporation 
through which, with the assistance of the 
banks, loans on liberal terms might be made 
to individuals who still possessed credit and 
who could not be carried by local banks 
and merchants.- The cooperation of the 
Federal Intermediate Credit Bank at Wash- 
ington raised the resources of these finan- 
cial corporations to about $5,000,000. An 
extensive system of county committees to 
cooperate with the Red Cross was also 
planned. } 

The total expenditure of the Federal 
Government during the six weeks of the 
flood was estimated by Secretary Hoover 
at $5,000,000, to which is to be added sev- 
eral millions contributed by railways and 
various corporations. Two Red Cross ap- 
peals netted about $14,000,000, and. an ad- 
ditional $2,000,000 was asked for by Mr. 
Hoover on May 28. A Flood Credits Cor- 
poration, formed at Washington on June 3 
by officials of the Chamber of Commerce 
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of the United States, undertook to raise 
$1,750,000 to supplement Government aid 
to agriculture. 

Estimates made by Federal and State 
engineers and commercial] or other organ- 
izations at the end of May fixed the total 
inundated area throughout the period of 
the flood at more than 20,000 square miles, 
or approximately 12,800,000 acres. Of this 
amount 8,000-9,000 square miles were in 
Louisiana, about 3,800 in Mississippi, more 
than 5,000 in Arkansas, 2,100 in Missouri, 
and the remainder in Illinois and Kentucky. 
It was not expected that even approximate 
figures of the financial loss would be avail- 
able for at least another month. The losses 
of the railways were varicusly estimated 
at from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000, notwith- 
standing that through train service on most 
lines was maintained, and the postal ser- 
vice was widely demoralized. Careful es- 
timates of cotton experts put the probable 
loss of that crop at from 400,000 to 550,000 
pales, depending upon the amount of new 
planting that should prove possible. 

A petition signed by forty members of 


‘the House, most of them from districts in 


the flood area, requesting a meeting of 
Congress to deal with the flood situation, 
and also to pass the urgent deficiency bill 
which failed at the last session, was pre- 
sented to Mr. Coolidge on June 2. A Mis- 
sissippi Valley Flood Control Conference, 
called by the Mayors of Chicago, St. Louis 
and New Orleans, which closed a three days’ 
meeting at Chicago on June 4, unanimously 
adopted a resolution asking the President 
to summon a conference of “army engineers, 
civil engineers, conservationists, geologists, 
financiers, agriculturists and other experts 
representing the various interests of our 
country” for the purpose of formulating, in 
connection with Government agencies, “a 
comprehensive plan for navigation and per- 
manent flood control.” Mr. Coolidge was 
unofficially reported as believing that a 
meeting of Congress was unnecessary at 
this time, but that it might be expedient 
to summon Congress in October in order 
to facilitate the early adjournment which 
is usually thought desirable in Presidential 
campaign years. 


BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


Observers of business conditions have 
noted with mingled surprise and satisfac- 


' tion the failure of the Mississippi flood to 


exercise any severe adverse effect upon the 
general business of the country. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board reported on May 17 a 
continued increase during April in the busi- 


ness activity which had been in progress 
since the beginning of the year, and a fur- 
ther drop in the general level of commodity 
prices. ‘Temporary unemployment in the 
flooded area was offset in part by increased 
employment in the automobile and textile 
industries, and the outlook for the employ- 
ment of farm labor during the Summer 
appeared to be favorable. A falling off in 
industrial output in April was apparently 
attributable to the bituminous coal strike, 
but gains in retail trade were reported and 
large orders for iron and steel and railway 
equipment were announced in May. Rail- 
way car loadings, which fell off in April, 
again passed the million mark in the week 
ended May 21, and business failures showed 
a decline. As a whole, however, trade, in- 
dustry and agriculture were characterized 
as “spotty,” the unevenness being due in 
large part to unseasonable weather, price 
uncertainties, and the approach of the usval 
Summer quietness. ; 

A joint conference of bituminous mine - 
operators and union miners of the Central 
Pennsylvania soft coal field, which opened 
at Philadelphia on May 24, adjourned after 
four days’ discussion to June 13 without 
reaching any agreement regarding a new 
wage scale. Production of bituminous coal, 
mainly in non-union mines, continued in 
May at the rate of about 8,000,000 tons per 
week, with a sufficient supply in storage 
to last until the middle or last of July. 

The weak spot in the business situation 
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was the ektinued depression i in the oil in- 
dustry, due to over-production of crude oil 


and the unrestrained drilling of new wells. 
An appeal of representative oil men to the 


_ Federal Oil Conservation Board, on May 11, 
a for aid in bringing about reforms was ac- 


companied by an agreement among a num- 
ber of the largest operators to establish a 


virtual dictatorship over production in the 


Seminole pool in Oklahoma. Following this 
action, sixteen of the largest producing com- 
panies in the Seminole region agreed on 
May 14 to stop drilling. Representatives 
of more than 200 independent companies, 
on the other hand, insisted that the trouble 
was due to the twenty-eight large companies 


— _ which had taken more than 50,000,000 bar- 
' rels-of oil from the Seminole field since 
Feb. 1. 


The restriction of new drilling, 
which was still in force when this review 
was prepared, had exercised no marked in- 
fluence as yet upon the total volume of pro- 
duction, and conferences between the oper- 
ators and the Secretary of the Interior had 
Jed to no definite conclusions. 

An issue of Treasury bonds, bearing in- 


terest at 3% per cent., callable in 1943 and 


maturing in 1947, to be exchanged for Sec- 
ond Liberty Loan bonds, of which $1,697,- 
837,050 are still outstanding, was announced 
on May 30. A cash offering of about $200,- 
000,000 of the new bonds, to be used, to- 
gether with surplus revenue, to retire some 
$378,000,000 of short term certificates ma- 
turing on June 15, was twice subscribed. 
A statement by Secretary Mellon on June 
6 that the budget surplus on June 30, the 
end of the present fiscal year, would prob- 


ably exceed $600,000,000, and that the re- 


duction of the public debt during the year 
would probably amount to $1,200,000,000, 
was regarded as foreshadowing a tax re- 
daction by the next Congress of from $300,- 
050,000 to $400,000,000. 


PROHIBITION 


The refusal of President Coolidge on May 
14 to intervene in the selection of a Prohibi- 
tion Commissioner, followed by the designa- 
tion by Secretary Mellon, on May 20, of 
Seymour W. Lowman, former Lieutenant 
Governor of New York, to succeed General 


Avdrows as Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury in charge of customs, prohibition 
and the Coast Guard, and of Dr. James M. 
Doran of North Dakota, chief chemist of 
the Prohibition Unit, to be Prohibition Com- 
missioner in place of Roy A. Haynes, was 
hailed by the “wets” as a rebuff to the Anti- 
Saloon League, which was understood to 
have demanded that Mr. Haynes’s tempo- 
rary appointment be made permanent. 
Both appointments, on the other hand, were 
declared to be entirely pleasing to the 
Methodist Episcopal Board of Temperance, 
Prohibition and Public Morals, which had 
interested itself actively in the controversy. 

Continued expressions of strong opposi- 
tion to the Presidential candidacy of Goy- 
ernor Smith of New York and threats of 
the “drys” to put a third party in the 
field in behalf of prohibition enforcement 
were offset by a number of organized ex- 
pressions of opposition to the prohibitory 
régime. The American Medical Association, 
at its annual meeting at Washington on 
May 18, adopted a resolution declaring that 
“legislative bodies composed of laymen 
should not enact restrictive laws regulating 
the administration of any therapeutic agent 
by physicians legally qualified to practice 
medicine,” and ordered the preparation of 
a bill to amend the Volstead act so as to 
authorize doctors “to prescribe whatever 
amounts of alcoholic liquors may be needed 


for their respective patients, and subject to 


such reasonable restrictions as may be 
thought wise and best after a conference 
with the head of the Prohibition Depart- 
ment.” On the same day the Illinois House 
of Representatives, which three weeks be- 
fore had passed a resolution calling upon 
Congress to summon a constitutional con- 
vention to revise the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, voted to submit to a referendum the 
question of repealing the State Prohibi- 
tion act and the Search and Seizure act. 
The directors of the Church Temperance 
Society of the Protestant Episcopal: Church 
made public on May 24 a resolution calling 
upon national and State Legislators to se- 
cure the “speedy adoption of moderate reg- 
ulatory measures to replace the impracti- 
cable and harmful laws now in force.” 
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Nicaraguan Civil Strife Ended ta Uaniee States 


Ultimatum 


By CHARLES W. HACKETT 


PROFESSOR OF LATIN-AMERICAN HISTORY, UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS; 
ASSOCIATE 


Stimson, the personal representative in 

Nicaragua of President Coolidge, sup- 
plemented as these efforts were by an ulti- 
matum to the Liberal leaders, peace has 
been imposed upon war-torn Nicaragua. Mr. 
Stimson’s program for establishing and 
maintaining peace in Nicaragua, as outlined 
in a Department of State communiqué of 
May 6, is as follows: 


(1) Complete disarmament on both sides; 
(2) an immediate general peace to permit 
planting for the new crop in June; (3) a gen- 
eral amnesty to ail persons in rebeliion or 
exile; (4) the return of all occupied or confis- 
cated property to its owners; (5) participation 
in the Diaz Cabinet by representative Liberals; 
(6) organization of a Nicaraguan constabulary 
on a non-partisan basis, commanded by Ameri- 
can officers; (7) American supervision of the 
1928 election; (8) the continuance temporarily 
in the country of a sufficient force of Ameri- 
can marines to guarantee order pending the 
organization of the constabulary. 


“T stimson, ¢ the efforts of Henry L. 


A notable omission from this program 
was that of three proposals by President 
Diaz, made public by the Department of 
State on Feb. 25—namely, that there should 
be “financial and economic rehabilitation of 
Nicaragua through the aid of an American 
financial adviser and an American Receiver 
General of Customs’; that there should be 
“a loan of $20,000,000 for the construction 
of a railway to the Atlantic coast of Nica- 
ragua, for highways, for refunding the Nic- 
araguan debt and the settlement of claims 
arising from revolutionary activities”; and 
that there should be improvement of the 
“health and general welfare” of Nicaragua 
with the assistance of specially selected 
American experts. 


The Department of State, in its com- 
muniqué of May 6, offered an explanation 
of Mr, Stimson’s program: 


The two main difficulties in the way of a 
constructive settlement have been the inability 
thus far of the revolutionists to reconcile 
themselves to the continuance in power of 
President Diaz until the election of 1928, and 
the lack of what they would consider effective 
guarantees for a fair election when held. 
* * * His [Mr. Stimson’s] mission has * * * 
been concerned with an effort to find a way 
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to overcome the difficulty that whatever might 
be said on theoretical grounds for the idea of | 
a neutral President, agreed upon by both par- 
ties, as a practical matter it would not be pos- 
sible, in the existing circumstances, to find 
any individual who would be acceptable to 
both sides. Consequently the demand of the 
revolutionists that President Diaz retire at 
once in favor of some other individual to be 
agreed upon did not seem to point the way 
to a solution. * * * Mr. Stimson made it clear 
to them [the Sacasa representatives at Tipi- 
tapa on May 3] that the retention of President 
Diaz during the remainder of his term was es- 
sential and would be insisted upon. They all 
yielded to that statement, and General Mon- 
cada [the Liberal generalissimo] has under- 
taken to persuade his troops to lay down their 
arms. 


Although this communiqué made no ref- 
erence to any threat of coercion by the 
United States in case the Stimson program 
was not accepted, the Sacasa peace dele- 
gates-—Espinosa, Arguello and Reyes—made 
public at Managua on May 6 a letter from 
Mr. Stimson to General Moncada, stating 


that the President of the United States in- 
tends. to accept the request of the Nicaraguan 
Government to supervise the election of 1928; 
that the retention of President Diaz during the 
remainder of his term is regarded as essential 
to that plan and will be insisted upon; that a 
general disarmament of the country is also re- 
garded as necessary for the proper and suc- 
cessful conduct of such election; and that the 
forces of the United States will be authorized 
to accept the custody of arms of those willing 
to lay them down, including the Government’s, 
and to disarm forcibly those who will not do 
so. 


The text of this letter was confirmed by 
the Department of State on May 10. 


In the light of the above information 
Richard V. Oulahan, Washington correspon- 
Jent of The New York Times wrote on May 
7 as follows: 


There appears to be no doubt from informa- 
tion obtained upon inquiry today that the 
United States Government has intervened in 
Nicaragua. On the face of the record it seems 
to have been a forcible intervention, or, put in 
another way, a threat of force was used in 
order to accomplish the purpose of this Gov- 
ernment, which was to bring about peace in 
that perturbed country, whose disorders greatly 
disturbed the Coolidge Administration. * * * 
The dictum attributed to Colonel Stimson 
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% “should not be taken too literally, however. 
‘There is reason to believe, or at least it is 


strongly suspected here, that Dr. Sacasa’s Lib- 
eral forces were looking for an excuse to sur- 
render to the United States, and it would not 
surprise some of those informed of the situa- 


_ tion that the true story is that General Mon- 


cada hinted to Colonel Stimson that disarma- 


ment of his forces could be procured by the 


“mere statement that force would be used by 
the United States marines if the Liberals did 
not lay down their arms. 


After Mr. Stimson’s ultimatum with re- 
spect to the Liberals’ laying down their 
arms was delivered to General Moncada at 


Tipitapa, progress was promptly made in 


carrying out the Stimson peace terms. The 
Department of State on May 7 issued a 
Stimson that President 
Diaz. had granted general amnesty and had 
proclaimed freedom of the press, subject 
to disarmament, and that, at the suggestion 


of General Moncada, President Diaz had 


agreed to the appointment of Liberal Goy- 
ernors in six Liberal departments. Mr. 
Stimson expressed the belief that the even- 


tual result would be “a de facto though not 


a formal settlement between Diaz and his 
opponents.” On May 8, Mr. Stimson re- 
ceived a telegram from General Moncada 
indicating that he was making progress in 
undertaking to disarm his troops. Mean- 
while, on May 7 and ’8, Mr. Stimson con- 
_ ferred with the Sacasa peace delegates, who, 
according to a State Department communi- 
qué on May 9, “while maintaining the posi- 
tion that the Liberals would not accept of- 


. fice under Diaz, * * * assured him that the 


Liberals would cooperate in Congressional 


_ by-elections in certain districts this year 


and would also accept positions necessary 
for future reconstruction of the country.” 
Notwithstanding the optimistic reports, 


orders were issued in Washington on May 9 — 


for the dispatch of 800 additional marines 
to Nicaragua, the State Department an- 
nouncing the same day that the sending of 
additional forces ‘‘at Admiral Latimer’s re- 
quest does not indicate any new situation 
or unforeseen complications,” and that Ad- 
miral Latimer “by arrangement with both 


‘sides in the conflict which is terminating 


* * * has assumed certain obligations to 
preserve general order and police various 
areas pending the organization of the na- 
tional constabulary in accordance with the 
agreed plan.” Admiral Latimer on May 10 
took preliminary steps looking to the dis- 


- armament of the Conservative and Liberal 


forces. In a proclamation which was given 
wide publicity he stated that “the United 
States Government, having accepted the re- 
quest of the Nicaraguan Government to 
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supervise the elections of 1928, believes 
general disarmament necessary for the 
proper and successful conduct of such elec- 
tions,” and had directed him “to accept the 
custody of the arms and ammunition of 
those willing to give them up.” After re- 
ferring to the fact that the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment was willing to deliver the arms 
under its control, and had granted general 
amnesty to all political and armed oppo- 
nents, the proclamation stated that, in order 
“to facilitate the return to peaceful occupa- 
tions of those heretofore opposing, the Nic- 
araguan Government will pay ten cordobas 
($10) to each individual delivering a ser- 
viceable machine gun or rifle to the custody 
of the United States forces. Amnesty and 
protection are assured such individuals by 
the Nicaraguan Government and the forces 
under my command.” 

Mr. Stimson on May 11 reported to the 
State Department that as 
second conference which he and Minister 


Eberhardt, Admiral Latimer and General] 


Feland had held that day with General 
Moncada and one of his generals, he was of 
the opinion that they had “concluded satis- 
factorily the final details for the disarma- 
ment of the insurgent army,’ which was 
expected to be completed in two days. The 
work of collecting the arms of the Liberals 
was satisfactorily begun on May 13, That 
day Mr. Stimson reported that eleven gen- 


erals, including all the prominent Liberal ~ 


chiefs except one, had agreed to accept the 
peace terms which he had given to General 
Moncada and consequently had _ resolved 
to lay down arms. “I believe,” said Mr. 
Stimson, “this marks definitely the end of 
the insurrection.” The delivery of arms and 
ammunition proceeded so expeditiously that 
on May 14 all General Moncada’s forces had 
delivered up their munitions and arms. 
Before leaving Nicaragua for the United 
States Mr. Stimson went to Tipitapa on 
May 15 and addressed General Moncada and 
his staff of twoscore Generals. In the name 
of President Coolidge, he gave a solemn 
pledge that the United States would assure 
free elections in 1928 and would deal im- 


partially in all its efforts to aid Nicaragua. 
Upon his return to Managua from Tipitapa. 


Mr. Stimson reported to the Department of 
State as follows: 


The civil war in Nicaragua is now definitely 
ended. Nearly all the Government troops and 
practically the entire insurgent army of Mon- 
cada have been disbanded and substantially 
all of their arms have been turned over to ou” 
custody. We have received thus far 6,200 
rifles, 272 machine guns and 5,000,000 rounds 
of ammunition. There has been very little 
disorder and not a single American shot has 


a result of a 
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been fired against the organized forces of 
either side. Among the Nicaraguans them- 
selves bloodshed has substantially ceased 
since our actions of May 4. * * * 

I believe that our action meets general ap- 
proval among the thinking men and women of 
Nicaragua irrespective of party. * * * Al- 
most the only malcontents are the extremely 
small group of personal associates of Sacasa, 
who, through their well-organized press bu- 
reaus in Mexico, Costa Rica, Guatemala and 
the United States, have sought to convey an 
entirely false impression of the situation. The 
views of these men who have done no fighting 
for their cause carry little weight in Nicara- 
gua. The fighting men of the insurgent army 
have taken a truer and more generous view of 
our action and are preparing to cooperate in 
the future work. In this work of conciliation 
and reconstruction the Diaz Government has 
taken an encouraging lead. Amnesty was de- 
clared even before the troops were disarmed 


and pledges have been given to restore the - 


courts and the congress to the status existing 
before the Chamorro coup d’état. There has 
also been promised the appointment of Liberal 
local officials in the Liberal provinces. I am 
bringing with me the formal request of the 
Government for American supervision at the 
1928 election. 


Mr. Stimson sailed from Corinto on May 
16 and a week later reached Washington, 
’ where he conferred with President Coolidge 
on the Nicaraguan situation. In a statement 
issued on May 23 Mr. Stimson said: “Both 
of the armies have been disbanded and have 
delivered over their weapons to the custody 
of the American forces, which have received 
up to date over 9,500 rifles, 296 machine 
guns, and nearly 6,000,000 rounds of am- 
munition. * * * This transition from war 
to peace has been accomplished by the faith 
which both sides have in the promise of the 
President of the United States by arrang- 
ing for American supervision to give to 
Nicaragua a free and fair election in 1928. 
* * * T feel that this offers to the United 
States an op»ortunity to win the confidence 
of Nicaragua axd to perform a great con- 
structive service to the whole of Central 
America. I feel sure that it will be re- 
garded by our people as a sacred trust.’ 
On May 16, according to official reports, 

a band of 300 revolutionary guerrillas fired 
into an encampment of an American ma- 
vine detachment at La Paz Centro consist- 
ing of about forty-five men. An engage- 
ment followed which lasted about 30 
minutes, whereupon the guerrillas with- 
drew. Captain Richard B. Buchanan of 
Washington and Private M. A. Jackson of 
Chicago were killed. The guerrillas left the 
bodies of fourteen killed. Despite this inci- 
dent, steady progress in the disarming of 
the natives continued and Minister Eber- 
hardt was able to inform the State Depart- 
ment on May 27 that the American forces 
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had “received 11,600 rifles, 303 machine 
guns and 5,500,000 cartridges, of which the 
Liberals turned in over 3,000 rifles, 26 ma- 
chine guns and 1,500,000 cartridges.” 

The Stimson peace proposals were not re- 
ceived with unanimous favor. At Puerto 
Cabezas on May 9, Dr. Juan B. Sacasa, Lib- 
eral contender for the Presidency, said he 
could not “understand why the Government 
of the United States, heedless of public 
opinion on this continent and in the United 
States, should persist in supporting the Diaz 
Presidency, even at the risk of shedding the 
blood of American soldiers.’”’ In Washing- 
ton on May 11 Senator La Follette said: 
“The admission by the State Department 
that Mr. Stimson, speaking for President 
Coolidge, threatened open warfare on the 
Liberals is an amazing revelation that the 
President, in carrying forward his policy . 
of ruthless imperialism in Central America 
is ready to violate the Constitution, which 
gives the war-making power solely to Con- 
gress. * * * This course has already gone 
far in destroying the good-will of ail Latin 
America toward the United States. Our 
mutual friends have become our potential 
enemies.” 

The acceptance by General Moncada of 
the Stimson peace terms did not meet with 
the approval of leading members of the 
Sacasa Government. Dr. Juan B. Sacasa 
at Puerto Cabezas on May 14 expressed the 
determination of the Liberals “to stand 
aloof from the Government of President 
Diaz * * * because dignity demands it.” 
He continued: “Confronted with Mr. Stim- 
son’s intimation to disarm it, my army 
* * *® can only sacrifice itself or submit 
to the strength of a foreign power which, 
instead of being the bulwark of justice and 
right, has nullified the popular will of the 
Nicaraguan people as expressed in the free 
election of 1924 and ratified on the battle- 
field for the past six months.” On the day 
of Mr. Stimson’s departure Dr. Sacasa de- 
clared that Mr. Stimson, “instead of investi- 
gating the real situation and doing justice 
to the Nicaraguan people, seems to have 
been sent for the express purpose of ram- 
ming down their throats the Diaz Presi- 
dency.” Mr. Stimson-réplied indirectly to 
Dr. Sacasa when at Panama on May 18 he 
said: “Dr. Sacasa * * * has a small group 
around him that does not represent Liberal 
opinion in Nicaragua. Neither does he ex- 
press the feelings of the army. General 
Moncada has the Liberal army behind him 
and does about as he pleases.” 

Dr. Sacasa, accompanied by his entire 


staff, on May 21 left Puerto Cabezas, where 
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e _ he established his Government in December, 


1926, and proceeded to San José de Costa 
Rica, where it was reported on May 27 that 


they had been the objects of a demonstra- 


tion of sympathy with which some anti- 
Americanism was mixed. , In a statement 
issued on May 27 Dr. Sacasa said that only 
“the display of force” and his desire to avoid 
bloodshed led him to abandon his country. 


He expressed confidence that “the justice. 


of the American people will correct the mis- 
taken policy which has been followed by the 
American Department of State in Nicara- 


” 
© 


Mexico 


5 Raaes rebellion in the State of Jalisco, 
which the Mexican Government has al- 
leged is being promoted by Catholics, ap- 
peared to have been virtually suppressed 
by mid-May. An official report on May 12 
stated the Dist: ict of San Miguel el Alto, in 
the State of Jalisco, which- had formerly 
been the scene of much rebellious activity, 
was free from rebels and that the leaders, 
including a priest named Vera, had fled 
to the United States. An authoritative re- 
port from Mexico City on May 16 stated 
that the Jalisco rebels had been penned in 
a small area and that a squadron of cavalry 
was in constant pursuit and was preventing 
the rebels from obtaining supplies of am- 
munition. The Mexican Government con- 
tinued during May to deport Mexican Cath- 
olic prelates. 

Hostilities between rebellious Yaqui In- 
dians and. Mexican Federal troops occurred 
south of the international boundary near 
Nogales, Ariz., late in April and early in 


May. One Federal General and 189 of his. 


troops were reported to have been slain 
by the Yaquis in a battle fought a short 
distance south of Nogales on April 30. Seven 
days later (May 7) thirty-three Yaqui war- 
riors entered the United States under arms 
near Nogales, and were apprehended by the 
United States border patrol. Fighting be- 
tween the Yaquis and Federal troops sixty- 
eight miles south of Nogales was reported 
on May 9 and 10. Mexico City dispatches 
of May 11 stated that approximately 4,00G 
Federal troops were in the troubled area, 
and on the same date Major Cesare Rangel, 
chief of the Mexican Federal forces in So- 
nora, stated that the Yaqui rebellion, of 
several months’ duration, had been virtually 
suppressed. In Los Angeles, Cal., former 
Provisional President De la Huerta issued 
a statement on May 15 that the bulk of the 
Yaqui army remained in Southern Sonora, 
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and that he estimated that there “more than 
380,000 men under arms fighting against the © 
Government of Calles and Obregén.” De 
la Huerta’s statements were characterized 
by Mexican Government officials as propa- 
ganda. De la Huerta and four other Mexi- 
cans in Los Angeles, Tucson and San An- 
tonio, Texas, were on May 18 formally 
charged by agents of the United States De- 
partment of Justice at Tucson with shipping 
arms and munitions to Tucson for the pur- 
pose of smuggling them across the border 
in violation of a Presidential proclamation 
and an act of Congress. 

The question of the constitutionality of 
the new Mexican petroleum law, which theo- 
retically went into effect on Jan. 1, 1927, — 
has been further considered by the Mexican 
courts, where it was carried last January 
when ten oil companies applied for a stay 
against several articles of the law, on the 
ground that they were retroactive, and asked 
for injunctions against Mexican officials for 
promulgating the law and the order calling 
for the names of all companies not comp\y- 
ing with the law prior to Jan. 1, 1927. 


Though the Judge of the Third Mexican ~ 
‘District Court granted partial injunctions, 


he refused the request for injunctions 
against the promulgation of the law. This 
decision was the subject of an appeal to the 
Supreme Court, which on May 4 ruled that 
the lower court should have either granted 
or refused the injunctions in totality. It 
was reported on May 18 that the District 
Judge at Villa Cuahtemoc, State of Vera 
Cruz, had issued a “definite injunction” to 
the Transcontinental Petroleum Company 
restraining the application of the petroleum 
law, and that this injunction was intended 
to meet the ruling of the Supreme Court | 
that petitions for amparos cannot be granted 
on certain points but must be granted out- 
right. An appeal to the Supreme Court was 
promptly initiated by representatives of the 
Government. A court decision authorizes 
the oil companies to continue to operate 


their wells pending a final judgment con- 


cerning the question of the retroactivity of 
the law. The District Judge at Villa Cuah- 
temoe complained to President Calles in 
mid-May that the Department of Industry, 
Commerce and Labor, in disregard of in- 
junctions which he had granted against the 
provisions of the petroleum law, was re- 
fusing to grant drilling permits to the 
Transcontinental Company. This was de- 
nied on May 18 by the department, which 
stated that it did not know that the com- 
pany had secured an injunction. At the 
same time the department accused the Mex- 
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ican Gulf Oil Company, acting under the 
injunctions issued by the District Judge of 
Villa Cuahtemoc, of having drilled oil wells 
unscientifically, without permits, and with 
the intention of injuring surrounding pools 
by letting in salt water. President David- 
son of the Mexican Gulf Oil Company on 
May 21 stated that the above-mentioned 
charges “refute themselves.” The Mexican 
Supreme Court on May 20 denied an injunc- 
tion granted by the Tuxpam District Court 
to the Mexican Gulf Oil Company against 
possible future injuries resulting from the 
enforcement of the petroleum law and 
against the annulment of drilling permits. 
A decision of a lower Mexican court which 
lifted an embargo obtained by the Govern- 
ment on oil produced by the Penn-Mex Fuel 
Oil Company on lands in the Tuxpam dis- 
trict which are in litigation, was sustained 
by the Mexican Supreme Court on May 18. 
Thé acceptance of the new petroleum law 
by the Corona Oil Company, a subsidiary of 
the Royal Dutch Shell Company, was an- 
nounced by the Mexican Government on 
May 19. 

Sefiora Natalia Calles, wife of President 
Calles, died of a heart attack on June 2 in 
Los Angeles, Cal., where she was convalesc- 
ing from a major operation perforined five 
days earlier. 


Panama 


AN assertion by George D. Arias, Presi- 
dent of the Panama Association of 
Commerce, at the recent Pan-American Com- 
mercial Conference that the spirit if not the 
letter of the Panama Canal Treaty was be- 
ing violated through the operation by the 
United States Government of general stores 

‘in the Canal Zone, which deal in silks, por- 
celains and other luxuries, was seconded by 
a large group of American business men in 
a letter of protest to President Coolidge on 
May 18. The letter asserts that the stores 
are doing a general business and are sell- 
ing to other than United States Govern- 
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ment employes and that their business has 
reached such proportions as to stifle the 
natural trade of Panama, President Cool- 
idge on May 18 stated that the stores op- 
erated under existing treaty rights, and the 
next day the State Department issued a 
statement pointing out that “a treaty was 
negotiated and signed on July 28, 1926, by 
which the United States agreed in perpetu- 
ity to limit sales in the commissaries to 
those having a direct relation to the opera- 
tion and protection of the Canal, and also 
limited residence in the Canal Zone in a 
similar manner. When the ratifications of 
this treaty are exchanged, the question will 
be definitely settled.” From Panama it was 
reported on May 20 that employes of the 
Panama Canal may boycott Panaman mer- 
chants because of the agitation of the Pana- 
man Association of Commerce. At a meet- 
ing on May 22 of the Metal Trades Council 
at Balboa, the principal executive body cf 
organized labor in the Canal Zone, the ques- 
tion of the proposed boycott was postponed 
and the propaganda of the Panaman Cham- 
ber of Commerce against the United States 
Government Commissaries was condemned 
as inimical to the interests of labor in the 
Canal Zone and not based on facts. 


Cuba 


N an address at a celebration of the 

twenty-fifth anniversary of Cuban inde- 
pendence President Machado disclosed for 
the first time that on his recent visit to this 
country he had proposed to the United 
States Government that there should be a 
further severance of the bonds that tie Cuba 
to the United States. Current agitation in 
Cuba has as its aim to bring about the 
agreement between Cuba and the United 
States embodied in the so-called Platt 


Amendment—a treaty provision which, in 
part, gives to the United States the right 
under certain conditions to interfere in the 
internal affairs of Cuba. 


[SOUTH AMERICA] 


Chile’s New Government 


By HARRY T. COLLINGS 
PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA; CURRENT HISToRY ASSOCIATE 


~NENERAL CARLOS IBANEZ was 
Ss elected President of Chile on Sunday, 
May 22. He polled 222,139 out of 
230,211 ballots cast. On the following day 
the Chilean Cabinet resigned, 

Former President Figueroa-Larrain re- 
signed on May 1. Ill health was assigned 
as the reason for his withdrawal from 
office. He was elected Oct. 24, 1925, and 
inaugurated Dec. 23, for a term of five 
years. The new Government has desig- 
nated the ex-President as Chile’s represent- 
ative in the League of Nations. 

Chile experienced a bloodless revolution 
on Sept. 5, 1924, and since then Govern- 
ment affairs have been in a troublous state. 
The military junta which took over the Gov- 
ernment in September, 1924, demanded the 
resignation of President Alessandri.. After 
an absence of six months in Europe he was 
again called to assume the office of Chief 
Executive when the military directorate 
was forced out, Jan. 23, 1925, by another 
group of army officers. He resigned on 
Oct. 1, 1925, and President Figueroa-Lar- 
rain was elected on Oct. 24. On April 7, 
1927, the President was granted a leave 
of. absence and left the country. Since 
there is no Vice President elected in Chile, 


the Constitution provides that the Minister 


of the Interior shall assume such office in 
case of temporary disability of the Chief 
Executive. If the incapacity becomes per- 
manent a new President is elected upon 
the order of the Vice President. When 
President Figueroa-Larrain left the coun- 
‘try in April, General Carlos Ibafiez, follow- 
ing constitutional provision, became Vice 
President. For two months previous to 
that time, as Premier, he had followed a 
vigorous policy of “purging the country” 
of radicalism and communism. : 
On the day after his election General 
Ibafiez announced the following Cabinet: 
Enrique BALMAcEDA-Toro—Premier and Min- 
ister of the Interior. ae 
Conrapo Rios-GaLLarpo—Foreign Minister. 
PasLo RAMIREZ—Finance. 
CAPTAIN CARLOS FRODDEN—National Defense. 
AQUILES VeRGARA—Justice and Education. 
Juan Emiio Ortiz-Veca—Works, Trade and 
Communication. 
Joss SANTOS SALAs-ASALARTADO—Health. _ 
Arturo ALEMPARTE—Agriculture. 
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Senor Enrique Balmaceda-Toro, the new 
Premier, is the son of a former President of 
Chile and was Minister of War in the Ales- 
sandri Administration. His Cabinet shows 
only two actual replacements and two con- 
solidated Ministries. Senor Isaac Hevia, 
Minister of Public Health, and Sefior Julio 


Velasco, Minister of Public Works, in the 


previous Cabinet were not reappointed; 
Senor Juan Emilio Ortiz-Vega has been 
put at the head of a new combination port- 
folio of Works, Trade and Communications, 
while Captain Frodden now heads both the 
army and navy branches as Minister of 
National Defense. . 

The policies of the new Administration 
centre around political reform and economic 


stability. Congress was convened in ordi- | 


nary session on May 21. In his annual mes- 
sage to Congress Vice President Ibanez (he 
was not chosen President until the follow- 
ing day) stressed his avowed purpose of 


purifying Chilean politics—a plan he has~ 


pursued for some months past. His prac- 
tically unanimous election he interpreted as 
an expression of unqualified popular ap- 
proval of this course. On May 19 nearly 
a hundred persons were arrested in a police 
raid on an alleged Communist gathering 
and a large quantity of radical propaganda 
was seized. The office of the radical news- 
paper, La Antorcha, was raided, the pub- 
lication suspended and the editor held in 
custody. The new Administration sets its 
face firmly against the spread of radicalism 
in Chile. 

The economic policies of President Ibatiez 
were made clear by his message. The policy 
of economy to which he has been adhering 
will be continued and further borrowing will 
be avoided. The National City Bank of 
New York has been appointed the new fiscal 
agent of the Government in the United 
States, as has Rothschilds for Great Britain. 

For the better supervision of Government 
expenditures a new office of Controller 
General has been created. The budget for 
1927, as passed by Congress on Feb. 1, 1927, 
has been balanced at approximately $117,- 
000,000. This contrasts with the original 
draft, which entailed a deficit of more than 
$16,000,000. In 1918 more than 60 per cent. 
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of the national revenue was derived from 
the export duty on nitrates, whereas de- 
pendence on that single item has been re- 
duced to 17 per cent. in the present budget. 
New sources of income are shown. The tax 
rate on practically all products, except min- 
erals, has been raised considerably, in some 
cases doubled. Estimated yield of the in- 
come tax has increased from $9,708,000 in 
1925 and $14,400,000 in 1926 to $21,480,000 
in 1927. Reduction in Government expendi- 
tures has been brought about by the elimi- 
nation of Federal employes, by the lowering 
of salaries and by a decrease in the number 
and size of pensions. 


Bolivia 


WO persons were killed and forty 

wounded in a riot on May 5, which re- 
sulted in the declaration of martial law by 
the Bolivian Cabinet. This riot grew out 
of a demonstration by 2,000 students in 
support of an imminent strike by professors 
of the National University who had not 
received their salaries for the past three 
months. The following day an agreement 
was reached between the Government and 
the professors by which the latter were 
promised immediate payment of back salary. 
Under martial lzw the newspaper La Razon 
was suspended and the editor and four other 
men were deported. 

Disturbed conditions have prevailed for 
some time likewise in the Argentine uni- 
versities at Buenos Aires and Rosario be- 
cause of student participation in the election 
of university officials. Owing to the refusal 
of many faculty members to vote, as a 
protest against this system, the student vote 
has been a determining one. 


Argentina 


ee NS celebrated on May 25 the 
117th anniversary of the beginning of 
her struggle for independence. The occa- 
sion was doubly memorable because on that 
day Great Britain and France raised their 
diplomatic representatives in Argentina to 
the rank of Ambassador. Heretofore only 
the United States and Spain have had en- 
voys of ambassadorial rank. The previous 
week President Alvear opened the regular 
session of Congress. In his annual message 
he referred to the coming Presidential elec- 
tion and assured all voters of freedom in 
the selection of their new officials. Argen- 
tine finances are in a prosperous state; 
service on the public debt has been con- 
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tinued with prompt payments of interest 
and principal, the peso is practically at par 
on the foreign exchanges and the budget — 
of 1926 closed with a surplus estimated at 
$325,000. President Alvear asked Congress 
to act on Argentina’s status in the League 
of Nations. The country withdrew its dele- 
gation in 1920. Return to active member- 
ship has been under consideration since 
September, 1926. 


Venezuela 


1 HIS message at the opening of Con- 
gress (April 28) President Gomez re- 
viewed the political and commercial hap- 
penings of the past year and pointed out 
the evident prosperity of the republic. Po- 
tential oil production from the Maracaibo 
Basin is now so great, according to the 
estimate of exploiting companies’ experts, 
that it would make Venezuela the second 
producing country of the world, if the oil 
could be exported. The new Lagunillas 
field seems to be the richest territory yet 
discovered. There are thirty-nine tankers 
now operating on Lake Maracaibo, with an 
average carrying capacity of 10,000 barrels 
each. The number of barrels carried per 
month now runs around 4,926,000. These 
remarkable oil developments in the Mara- 
caibo district have made that area an indus- 
trial hive. Living expenses, according to a 
report of the United States Department of 
Commerce, issued in June, 1927, have ad- 
vanced to such a degree that the cost of 
necessities in the capital, Caracas, and at 
Maracaibo is “about on a level with the 
maximum costs in the largest cities of 
Latin America.” 


Brazil 


A te thirteenth Brazilian Congress opened 
on May 3. The message of President 
Washington Luis outlined a financial pro- 
gram for balancing the budget. It stated 
that the value of the milreis has become 
practically fixed at its present quotation 
around 12 cents and that Brazil was ready 
to honor obligations on her foreign debts. 
No mention was made of new loans. 

The President called attention to the 
country’s growth during the thirty-eight 
years of Republican rule. He pointed out 
that when the Empire was overthrown in 
1889 the population was little more than 
13,500,000, but that this number had now 
grown to 37,000,000. The number of cities 
has increased from» eighty-eight- to 342, 
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schools from 8,157 to 25,000 and newspapers 


from 53838 to 2,376. 

In regard to the question of monetary 
reform, which has engaged the attention 
of the country for almost two years, Presi- 
dent Luis said: 

If Brazil does not fix the value of her 
eurrency she will never be able to restore 
her economic and financial life, and with- 
out the restoration of her economic and 
financial life she will never be able to exer- 
cise her rights and fulfill her duties. We 
should work slowly but surely in order not 
to disturb the equilibrium between cost of 
production and prices. 


Dr. Arturo Bernardes, former President 
of Brazil, was recently elected Senator from 
the State of Minas Geraes. On the occa- 
sion of his taking the oath of office (May 
25) such a demonstration was made against 
him that Federal troops were called to the 
Senate. Stern repression of revolutionary 
outbreaks during his Administration was 
regarded as the cause of the opposition. 
Immediately after he had been sworn in as 
Senator, Dr. Bernardes left for Europe. 


Peru 


4 hei Peruvian budget for 1927 has been 
approved by Congress with revenues 
and expenditures balanced at 10,371,542 
Peruvian pounds. At par the Peruvian 
pound has the same value as the British 
pound, although at present the foreign ex- 
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change rate is approximately $3.64. Import 
duties are relied upon to supply one-third 
of the total revenues; more than one-third 
of the estimated expenditures is allocated 
to the Ministry of Finance. 

International boundary lines continue to 
cause difficulty in South America. The 
Colombian Minister to Peru was recalled 
by his Government and ordered to Rio de 
Janeiro on May 20. This severance of dip- 
lomatic relations between the two countries 
is attributed to the failure of Peru to ap- 
prove the treaty between Colombia and 
Peru regarding the international boundary 
line. The treaty was accepted by Colombia 
three years ago, but ratification by Peru 
has since been hanging fire. The Tacna- 
Arica settlement still agitates Peruvian 
politics. Press reports (May 16) from Chile 
state that Secretary Kellogg disregarded a 
protest from Peru over Chile’s nationaliza- 
tion program for the Tacna-Arica provinces. 
This announcement was met informally by 
our State Department with the assertion 
that no protest had been received from 
Peru. The Ambassadors of Peru and Chile 
in Washington had informed Secretary 
Kelloge of the attitude of their respective 
Governments on further plans to settle the 
controversy, but no results requiring action 
by the United States followed. Peru and 
Chile are in disagreement as to whether 
the Chilean program involves a violation of 
the arbitral award of President Coolidge. 


[THE BRITISH EMPIRE] 


Battle Over British Trade Union Bill 


By 


RALSTON HAYDEN 


PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN; CURRENT HISTORY ASSOCIATE 


mentary battles of modern British 


io of the most stubborn Parlia- 


history has been fought during the 
past two months over the Conservative 
Government’s Trade Union Bill, a measure 
regarded by those who control the party 
as a potential legal bulwark against the 
complete domination of the State by the la- 
boring class through the instrumentality of 
the general strike. They conceive its pass- 
age to be necessary for the defense of the 
existing British political and social system. 
The forces of Labor, on the other hand, be- 
lieve the bill to be an attack upon those 
rights which the workers have wrested from 


their employers during almost a century 
of sacrifice and struggle and see in its 
eight clauses provisions designed not to 
protect the State, but to destroy the unions. 
With these convictions, the leaders of both 
groups have opposed each other with true 
British doggedness. The Conservatives have 
steadily used their crushing majority in the 
House of Commons to carry their bill into 
law, while Labor has opposed the measure 
at every step by every means within its 
power. The struggle has demonstrated, as 
nothing else could, that the Parliament 
which, as Hilaire Belloc used to declare, 


‘fought only sham battles which were never 
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carried to a conclusion that hurt any one, 
vanished when the Labor Party entered the 
House of Commons in force. At the same 
time, despite the occasional employment by 
the Labor opposition of violent language 
and irregular methods, the debate seemed 
to prove that British parliamentary institu- 
tions are still adequate for the discussion 
and decision of the most vita] matters upon 
which men divide politically. It is of tre- 
mendous significance that even in its most 
angry moments, Labor threatened an appeal 
not to force, but to the British electorate. 

The early history of the Trade Union bill 
has been traced in previous numbers of 
CURRENT HisTory, and the bill itself was 
printed in the June number. The four-day 
debate on the second reading of the measure 
brought out the following fundamental 
principles which the Government sought 
to write into law through its clauses: (1). 
A general strike is illegal and no man shall 
be penalized for refusing to take part in it. 
(2). Intimidation is illegal and no man shall 
be compelled by threats to abstain from 
work against his will. (8). No man shall 
be compelled to subscribe to the funds of 
any particular party unless he so desires. 
(4). Any person entering the established 
civil service must give his undivided alle- 
gianee to the State. 

After the House of Commons on May 5, 
by a vote of 386 votes against 171, had 
accepted the bill in principle at second 
reading, the measure passed to the commit- 
tee stage—that is, it came up for consid- 
eration in detail in the Committee of the 
Whole. In committee the 
‘procedure is to discuss a 
measure clause by clause, 
line by line, word by word, 
and the parliamentary 
method of opposition is to 
introduce amendments at 
every possible point. With- 
in a few days after second 
reading the Labor mem- 
bers had given notice of 
- approximately 400 amend- 
ments to the Trade Union 
bill, all of them frankly~ 
destructive in nature. The 
determination with which 
they were pushed is indi- 
cated by the fact that 
during two days and one 
night of hard work the 
House passed only seven 
words of the first clause 
of the bill. 

Declaring that such op- 
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position would make it practically im- 
possible for the Government, even with 
its overwhelming majority, to get the 
bill through the House without re- 
sorting to closure, Prime Minister Bald- 
win, on May 16, introduced a motion 
to apply the “guillotine” to the measure. 
The time table thus suggested provided 
that twelve more days be allotted to debate 
at the committee stage; on each day one 
of the eight clauses, or a part thereof, 
would be taken up and at the end of the 
day (usually 10:30 P. M.) all the motions 
necessary to dispose of that part of the 
bill would be put and voted upon without 
further debate. Three days more were al- 
lotted to the report stage and one to third 
reading. The Parliamentary days upon 
which the bill was to be debated were to 
be selected by the Government. 

Closure by the “guillotine” process has 
never been popular in the House of Com- 
mons, and the device had not been used 
since 1921. Its introduction in connection 
with this measure so incensed the Labor 
Party, that its members marched out of 
the House in a body. In their absence the 
Baldwin motion carried by a majority of 
246. On the following day, however, the 
Labor members returned to the House. 
Their leaders had decided that the party 
could not afford to take any action which 
might suggest to the country that Labor 
was not prepared to meet the bill with 
reasoned argument. 

In the subsequent debate most of the 
time was occupied by explanations, or at- 


Too Enthusiastic Spectator: “All for your own good, my boy !” Z 


—John Bull, London ‘ 
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tempted explanations of 
the precise meaning of 
the many controversial 
provisions of the bill. For 
instance, precisely what is 
an “illegal strike’? Just 
what is “intimidation” and 
what “peaceful persua- 
sion”? Who was a “cul- 
pable striker”? To such 
questions the Government 
gave reasoned replies, and 
in a number of. instances 
accepted amendments 
clarifying or softening 
the terms of its bill. “I 
invite the cooperation of 
the House,” declared the 
Prime Minister, “to find 
the best words which 
would give effect to the 
propositions which the At- 
torney-General has laid 
down.” The Government 
also introduced or accept- 
ed amendments which, so 
far as the terms of the 
bill were concerned, placed 
associations of employers 
on the same basis as labor 
unions with reference to 
lockouts, political levies 
and other activities of in- 
dustrial warfare. As to 
the four principles which 


the bill was intended to implement, how-~ 


ever, the Conservatives were adamant. 

In view of the irreconcilable attitude of 
Labor, as revealed in the debate, it seemed 
evident that the leaders of this element in 


Britain were correct when they said that . 


their followers would not accept the law 
when passed, save as they were forced to 
do so. In other words, the definition of the 
respective rights and liabilities of labor 
unions and employers, and of the relations 
of these two elements to the community at 
large in case of a struggle between them, 
will not be finally settled by the passage 
of the Trade Union act, but more probably 
will be made the outstanding, and most 
dangerous issue of British politics for some 
time to come. 

The fiftieth annual conference of the 
Liberal Party convened at Margate on May 
26, with 1,500 delegates representing 509 
Liberal associations in attendance. Liberal 
leaders declared that the party was still 
prepared to make a determined bid for a 
return to power. On June 1 the Liberal 
candidate won a hotly contested by-elec- 
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The Italian Fascist newspapers give much praise to Mr. Bald- 
win’s Trade Union bill. 
John Bull trying on a Fascist cap 


One of them publishes a cartoon showing 


The Star, London 


tion at Bosworth by defeating both his 
Socialist and Conservative opponents. 

The Cooperative Party, with 2,000,000 
members, formally entered politics on June 
9 by affiliating itself with the Socialists. 

Other events of note during the month 
were the celebration of Empire Day, May 
25; the state visit of President Gaston 
Doumergue of France; the dropping of the 
unemployed to less than 1,000,000 men, 
and the initiation in Scotland of the Gov- 
ernment’s scheme of consolidating and 
standardizing the country’s electrical sup- 
ply. An important event in Imperial his- 
tory was the meeting of the first Colonial 
Office Conference, the purpose of which 
was to further the interests and increase 
the solidarity of the Crown colonies. 


Treland, 


f Pus Dail Eireanu was dissolved by the 
Governor-General of the Irish Free 
State on May 23, and writs for a general 
election for the fifth Dail on June 9 were 
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issued. On June 1, 350 candidates were nom- 
inated for the 152 seats available. Eight 
parties were in the field, the Government 
group nominating almost 100 candidates, 
the de Valera group 90, Labor 50 and 
the National League 40. 


Canada 


ae of liquor at Government stores 
throughout Ontario was begun on 
June 1. The new law, which replaced the 
prohibition statute, provides for the sale 
of intoxicants by the Government to per- 
sons possessing permits to buy. The per- 
mits are issued to adults who are not ha- 
bitual drunkards and cost $2. 

In the general election held on May 17, 
the Liberal Government of Quebec under 
Premier Taschereau was returned to power 
by an overwhelming majority, the Lib- 
erals winning 72 seats out of 85. The 
Independent Liberals won 2, the Conserva- 
tives 10, while in one constituency the 
contest was postponed. The chief issue of 
the campaign was the admission of Ameri- 
can capital to the Province. The Conserva- 
tives accused the Liberals of selling the 
natural resources. of Quebec to American 
capitalists and appealed to the nationalist 
feeling of the French-Canadians. Premier 
Taschereau replied that capital from the 
United States was necessary to develop the 
Province, and that his Government had 
amply protected the interests of all Cana- 
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dians. [The life and career of Premier 


Taschereau are treated elsewhere in these 
pages. ] : 

Preferential tariff relations between Can- 
ada and Cuba were established by a treaty 
recently concluded between the Dominion 
and the republic. 


Australia 


A a result of the elections of April 16, 
John Allen, the Country-Nationalist 
Premier of Victoria, resigned on May 13° 
and was succeeded by E. J. Hogan, leader of 
the Labor Opposition. Having only 28 La-- 
bor members in a House of 65, the new Goy- 
ernment will depend for its existence upon 
non-Labor votes. Mr. Hogan is the third 
Labor Premicr of Victoria, and with the 
exception of South Australia all the States 
of the Commonwealth are now governed by 
Labor. : 

The bitter strife which for some time has 
divided the Labor Ministry in New South 
Wales culminated on May 26 with the vir- 
tual dismissal of his colleagues by Premier 
J. T. Lang. Mr. Lang himself resigned 
but was at once commissioned to form an- 
other Government, with the understanding 
that Parliament would be dissolved at an 
early date. Meanwhile, the more conser- 
vative elements of the national Labor Par- 
ty were seeking to force the New South 
Wales Premier, who is denounced as an 
outstanding “red,” from his position of 
leadership in that State. 

On May 9 the Duke of York, representing 
King George VY, inaugurated the new Fed- 
eral Capital of Australia, Canberra, and 
opened the Commonwealth Parliament, 
which met for the first time at the new 
seat of Government. 


South Africa 


eae debate on the South African Flag 
bill at its second reading, which be- 
gan May 238, revealed determined and in- 
creasingly bitter feeling on the subject 
among both the Dutch and British elements 
in the Union. The latter declared that the 
exclusion of the Union Jack would per- 
manently outrage the English-speaking 
South Africans and also estrange the grow- 
ing British communities in Kenya and the 
other East African dependencies from the 
Union. The Government expressed its de- 
termination to force the measure through 
and hold the popular referendum which the 
bill provides for. ; 
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South Africa expressed great ‘interest 
in the proposal] made at the London Colo- 
nial Conference for the formation of a fed- 
eration of the East African self-governing 
British colonies. Uganda, Kenya, Tangan- 
yika and Northern Rhodesia were men- 
tioned as possible members of the federa- 
tion. 


India 


ee ey aD riots at Lahore caused 
some 15 deaths and more than 200 
other casualties during the first week in 
May. Quick action by British troops pre- 
vented the continuance and spread of the 
Moslem-Hindu fighting. 

On May 27 the Viceroy opened a confer- 


ence of representatives of the opium-grow- 


ing Indian States and the Government to 


consider means for fulfilling the interna- . 


tional agreements of India concerning the 
production and distribution of opium. 


New Zealand 


HE Minister of Finance of New Zea- 

land stated on May 9 that although 
he had budgeted for an even balance, he 
had realized a surplus of £578,000 during 
the past financial year. The reduction of 
imports was less than had been anticipated 
and was compensated for by the higher du- 
ties levied on foreign goods when British 
manufacturers were unable to deliver sup- 
plies owing to the coal strike. The Minister 
declared the financial and economic posi- 
tion of the Dominion to be essentially sound. 


[FRANCE AND BELGIUM] 


Left Parties’ Opposition to Poincare 


Government 


By CARL BECKER 
PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, CORNELL UNIVERSITY; CURRENT HISTORY ASSOCIATE 


STRIKING feature of the month of 

May was the continued flow of cap- 

ital from abroad into France, and 
the large and continued purchase by -the 
French Government of gold and gold se- 
curities. On May 12 the weekly statement 
of the Bank of France showed purchases 
to the extent of 2,000,000,000 francs of for- 
eign gold securities. At the end of the 
month the bank’s reserve in foreign ex- 
change was nearly 16,000,000,000 and it 
was estimated that, whereas its liabilities 
were less than 1,000,000,000, its assets were 
approximately 19,000,000,000. These pur- 
chases included a $40,000,000 purchase of 
gold from the Federal Reserve Bank and a 
$12,000,000 purchase of gold in London, giv- 
ing to the Bank of France a reserve in 
gold and gold credits of about 75 per cent. 
of the total circulation. 

These extensive operations during the 
month gave rise to the belief, often ex- 
pressed before, that the Government was at 
last preparing to restore the franc to a 
gold basis. This belief, however, was un- 
founded. Premier Poincaré maintained his 
former position that the time for legal 


stabilization has not yet come. The object 
of the Government, in so far as it was re- 
sponsible for the extensive purchase of gold 
and gold credits, was undoubtedly to main- 
tain the present level of the franc. This 
was more than ever necessary in view of 


' the growing discontent occasioned by the 


continued high cost of living. In spite 6f 
easy money conditions, resulting, on May 8, 
in an open market discount rate of 2% 
per cent., economic and industrial condi- 
tions remained depressed, and there was 
still a considerable amount of unemploy- 
ment. The result was a certain decline in 
the popularity and strength of the Ministry 
of National Union. 

Discontent with the Government of Na- 
tional Union took the form, during the 
month, of a certain tendency toward the re- 
vival of the old Left Cartel. The discontent 
of the Radical Socialists was expressed by 
M. René Ranoult on May 17, speaking at 
the party federation at Arras. Briefly, he 
affirmed that the National Union was a 
fine thing for the Government, but was 
ceasing to be useful to the country. Arti- 
ficial in its origin, he maintained that its 
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role was limited to the saving of the franc, 
and now that its aim had been attained its 
end was imminent, all the more so since it 
profited chiefly the “reaction,” which had 
meantime “betrayed” it. The implication 
of M. Ranoult’s speech was that the Rad- 
ical Socialist party had for nearly a year 
subordinated itself for the purpose of sav- 
ing the franc, but that it could not be ex- 
pected to subordinate itself indefinitely for 
the purpose of keeping M. Poincare and 
the Conservatives in power. 

Meantime, at the Socialist Congress at 
Lyons, M. Léon Blum endeavored to make 
plain the relation of the Socialists to inter- 
national communism on the one-hand, and 
to the Radical Socialists, on the other. 
He affirmed that the principles of the So- 
cialists and the Communists were essen- 
tially the same, but that their “methods” 
differed; whereas, in respect to the Radical 
Socialists, the principles of the two parties 
were different, but the ends aimed at were 
essentially the same. The implication of 
his statement was that the Socialist Party 
was too patriotic to join hands with the 
Bolshevists; too practical not to accept the 
Radicals as useful allies, in spite of the 
naiveté of Radical “principles.” 

This tentative approach of the two Left 
parties, reflecting the popular discontent, 
produced somewhat sudden and unexpected 
difficulties for the Government in respect 
to two measures before the Chamber of 
Deputies. One of these was the new tariff 
bill. The measure, designed to produce a 
revenue and at the same time to offset the 
commercial disadvantages occasioned by the 
American tariff, has proved unpopular be- 
cause of the belief that it will increase the 
cost of living. On May 18, when the bill 
came up for discussion, the Government 
was barely able to defeat a motion for post- 
ponement by a vote of 267-248. The oppo- 
sition, which came from the Left, was 
based on the ground (1) that the bill was 
badly drawn, and (2) that no bill should 
be passed until the results of the Geneva 
Tariff Conference were known. On May 
17 the Government, in order-to avoid pos- 
sible defeat, agreed to postpone the discus- 
sion until July 1. Similar opposition was 
encountered in respect to the bill to confer 


-the match monopoly on a Swedish-American 


company. On May 31 the bill was defended 
by Premier Poincaré, who pointed out that 
it contemplated a guaranteed loan of $80,- 
000,000 for sixty years at 5 per cent., which 
could be applied to the American loan, with 
a saving of 3 per cent. The Left parties, 
not being in favor of paying the American 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN 
PARLIAMENT 


_ The celebration of the jubilee should be very 
imposing as all parties to which Briand has 
belonged are taking part. 


—Kladderadatsch, Berlin 


BRIAND’S 


debt on any terms, naturally did not find 
this argument effective; and their opposi- 
tion was strengthened by the fact that three 
members of the Government (Herriot, 
Painlevé and Guenille) were known not to 
have approved the measure. Accordingly, 
when the bill was defeated on June 10, the 
outcome was interpreted as a personal check 
for the Premier and an indication of the 
Left’s strength. 

On the other hand, the announcement by 
the Premier on June 8 of a plan to deflate 
the currency to the extent of 10,000,000,000 
francs was interpreted as a political gain, 
as it was felt the Left would be unwilling to 
take the right of interfering with Poincaré’s 
work at such a critical moment. 

Party discords were further accentuated 
by the outcome of the Communist arrests 
in April. On May 10 the Communist Dep- 
uty Marcel Cachin and ten others were 
condemned to imprisonment for having in- 
cited French soldiers to desert during the 
war in Morocco. 
be carried out until the Chamber of Depu- 
ties voted to waive the immunities enjoyed 
by Deputies.- On May 18, in the appoint- 


_ ment of a committee to consider the matter 


The sentences could not | 
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of waiving the immunities of Cachin and 
his colleagues, the Communists were sup- 
ported by Radicals and Socialists, who ap- 
parently engaged in sharp practice in or- 
der to elect a committee favorable to the 
condemned Deputies. On June 8 a furious 
debate occurred on the subject of the Com- 
munist activities, which ended in mutual re- 
criminations of Right and Left. The former 
charged the latter with encouraging the 
Communists in order to keep control of the 
Government; the latter charged the former 
with responsibility for high taxes and high 
prices which kept communism alive. The 
disposition of the Radicals and Socialists to 
support the Communists was strengthened 
by the “Affaire Daudet.” The famous Roy- 
alist leader, Léon Daudet, condemned to 
prison on a charge of “defamation,” was 
invited by the police to surrender volunta- 
rily, June 10 being fixed as the day. On 
June 1 Daudet announced in his paper, 
L’Action Francaise, that he would not sur- 
render voluntarily, and even hinted at forci- 
ble resistance. In this attitude he had wide 
support. Meantime, the Communists and 
their supporters talked likewise of “war” 
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in case of an attempt to arrest their leader, 
Marcel Cachin. 
While party politics were being thus em- 
bittered, relations abroad appeared to be 
improved. The Rockefeller gift of $1,600,- 
000, to continue the work of restoring his- 
toric monuments in France, announced May 
26, and the dramatic flight of Lindbergh | 
three days earlier did much to abate the 
feeling of hostility to America which has 
been in evidence for some months. The visit 
of President Doumergue and Minister 
Briand to Fngland May 16 hada similar 
effect in renewing cordial feelings between 
the French and the English. The object 
of the visit was understood to be a confi- 
dential discussion of certain points of for- 
eign policy, notably the evacuation of the 
Rhine, the Russian relations, the Chinese 
situation and the Balkans. On the first 
point it was reported that the two Govern 
ments were agreed that the question of 
evacuation would not arise until Germany 
had destroyed the Koenigsberg forts ac- 
cording to the terms of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. On other matters there were ap- 
parently “divergent points of view.” 


[GERMANY AND AUSTRIA] 


German Socialists Support Coalition 


By HARRY J. CARMAN 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY; CURRENT HISTORY ASSOCIATE 


F | ‘HE long-continued anxiety among 
other German republican parties lest 
the Socialists reject the principle of 

governmental cooperation with the bour- 

geois factions and bind themselves to un- 
compromising opposition was allayed at 
the opening of the party’s annual conven- 
tion on May 22. Former Chancellor Her- 


mann Mueller, the party’s parliamentary 


floor leader, in his keynote speech recalled 
the Socialist willingness to enter the Marx 
Cabinet, and declared: ‘We do not dis- 
avow in principle the duty of sharing the 
responsibility of government. Only through 
our collaboration can the public admin- 
istration be republicanized.” 

For a long time it has been no secret 
that there has been more or less dissen- 
sion in the Federal Cabinet owing to the 
conflicting ideas and aspirations of the 
various factions of which it is composed. 
The Nationalists are the principal trouble- 


makers. With four portfolios in their pos- 
session they are in a position to block the 
Government at every turn. Nowhere is 
this better seen than in their attitude on 
Germany’s present foreign policy. Ever 
since Chancellor Marx brought them into 
his Cabinet last January, the Nationalist 
representatives have done their best to 
oust Foreign Minister Stresemann. They 
are responsible for imperiling from time 
to time Stresemann’s foreign policy, in- 
cluding important conciliatory negotiations 
for commercial understandings with other 
nations, particularly France and Poland. 
In the case of the latter, for example, the 
Nationalist Cabinet Ministers spent the 
Easter holidays making speeches which 
could result only in hampering, if not de- 
stroying, Stresemann’s work. Food Min- 
ister Schiele, for instance, in speaking for 
the Junker agrarians, denounced the pro- 
posal of lower duties on farm products in 


a 
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Germany, thereby directly contradicting 
Herr Stresemann who, apropos of the Ge- 
neva Economic Conference, insisted that 
tariff barriers must be reduced. A few 
days later another Nationalist Minister, 
Vice Chancellor Hergt, declared that Ger- 
many would never sign an Eastern Locarno 
reorganizing her Eastern frontiers, and 
that she awaited only the opportunity to 
abolish the Polish corridor and right the 
wrongs of the Upper Silesian division. 
Utterances such as these do not make 
Herr Stresemann’s task any easier. The 
Polish Government at once protested to 
Berlin about Hergt’s speech. To save the 
day Stresemann held a private conversa- 
tion with M. Olszowski, the Polish Minister, 
in which he assured him that the policy 
of the German Government had not changed 
and that German-Polish relations were reg- 
ulated by the Locarno Treaty and not by 
exaggerated reports and misunderstand- 
ings. This closed the Hergt incident, but 
it did not allay Polish fears, for a few 
days later it was semi-officially rumored 
that Poland was seriously considering the 


THE GERMAN AND FRENCH ARMED 
FORCES 


“Get off, M. Reichswehr. The ass is quite 
good enough for you.”’ 

“No. As long as that fellow there sits on his 
ele Boat (the poner armed State), I have a 
rig o go on riding on my ho 
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—Kladderadatsch, Berlin 


GERMANY’S REVIVAL 


The light and the dark side. 
—Groene Amsterdammer, Amsterdam 


adoption of a sweeping measure for the 
protection of Polish labor, commerce and 
industry. By its terms Polish officials 
would be empowered to expel every for- 
eign workman, mechanic, foreman, mer- 
chant or manager of commercial concerns 
whenever it thought that his competition 
might deprive Polish citizens of employ- 
ment. 

The Nationalists have a powerful weapon 
in their news agencies which provide ser- 
vice for most of the provincial papers. 
They also make use of the radio and, in 
some instances, have even dared to broad- 
cast speeches not only prophesying but de- 
manding Stresemann’s overthrow. The 
recent trial in which Stresemann success- 
fully prosecuted two Nationalists—Herr 
Mayer and Herr Mueller—was the direct 
outgrowth of Nationalist efforts to dis- 
credit the Foreign Minister. It was this 
same Nationalist effort that brought forth 
a sharp warning from Stresemann, just 
before the opening of the Reichstag early 
in May, that he would tender his resigna- 
tion if his international policies were tam- 
pered with. To Stresemann, therefore, the 
action of the Socialists was a source of 
great satisfaction, for with their backing 
he is in a position to ignore much of the 
Nationalist opposition. 


“ 


The long advertised “Steel Helmet” dem- 
Ee Satiaiion was held on May 8 in the Lust- 
garten, outside the former Imperial Pal- 
_ace, and was received with placid apathy, 
ca although three sons of the ex-Kaiser were 
in the line of march, and old army flags 
were flown and war songs sung. According 
to a Reichstag decree of May 17, the ex 
_ Kaiser will not be permitted to return to 
Germany for another two years. 
‘ After a seven-year inquiry a Reichstag 
- committee appointed to pass on German 
war guilt filed its report—five immense 
-volumes—with the Reichstag on May 18. 
_ According to this report, which exonerates 
the Reich of guilt, the Fatherland lived 
up to the rules of international law ex- 
cept in a few minor cases. 


' tion at Kiel on May 24, were proclaiming 

their resolve to give the Communists the 
_eold shoulder, the news of Socialist vic- 
tories over both the more radical Reds and 
Nationalists poured in from the Mecklen- 
burg State and the Dantzig Free City elec- 
tions. In Mecklenburg, formerly the 
stronghold of Junkerism, the Socialists won 
an additional seat in the State Legislature, 
| and in the Government coalition they dom- 
inate two seats, thereby depriving the Na- 
- tionalists of all possibility of regaining ex- 
ecutive power. The Dantzig returns were 
even more favorable to the Socialist ticket 
and proved a severe setback for the dis- 
ciples of Bolshevism as well as for the 
advocates of monarchistic nationalism. 
The Steel Helmet League failed to conquer 
‘Mecklenburg as lamentably as its cohorts 
failed in Berlin a fortnight before, though 
the reactionary veterans ran automobiles 
and trucks for nationalistic voters and tried 
to intimidate the Republican element. 

The Berlin Stock Exchange boom, which 
had been steadily growing for more than 
a year, collapsed on May 18, when the 
Reichsbank began to curtail speculative 
loans. The week’s panic which ensued was 

unmatched for severity even during the 
worst stage of the deflation crisis. Boerse 
speculation, bankers assert, resulted in such 
a credit strain that the crash was inevit- 
able. As a result of this, on June 10, the 
_ Reichsbank announced an increase of 1 per 
cent. in its discount rate. 

; The outstanding development last year 

- in the European steel industry, and one 
which has considerable bearing upon the 
general steel export situation in the world, 
was the achievement of the German in- 
dustry in selling to foreign consumers. 


GERMANY AND que ee 


While the German Socialists, in conven- 
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Official eas now available show that 
Germany last year regained her pre-war 
position as the leading steel exporting na- 
tion of the world, the total shipment of 
1926 being 4,824,000 gross tons, with scrap 
not included, or at the rate of 402,000 tons 
per month, against about 2,000,000 and 
3,000,000 for the United States and Eng- 
land, respectively. How this remarkable 
achievement compares with preceding years 
and with 1913 is shown in the follow- 
ing table, giving the exports in gross tons 
per month. 

1926...402,000 tons 1924. ..128,000 tons 

1925...267,600 tons 1913...517,300 tons 

In 1913 the total included the exports” 
of Luxemburg. With this allowed for, it 
is probable that in 1926 Germany virtually 
equaled her own pre-war record; a remark- 
able-recovery in view of the fact that her 
steel-making territory was considerably — 
lessened as a result of the war. Figures 
for January show that in the present year 
the rate is undiminished. 


Austria 


N his address before the new Parliament 

on May 19, Mgr. Ignatz Seipel, Chan- 
cellor of Austria for the fourth time, in- 
timated that the Austrian Government was, 
on the whole, inclined to favor the union 
of Austria and Germany. In fact, he de- 
clared that it was almost inevitable that 


THE DAWES PLAN 
How can this ‘child (German industry) thrive 


when the fat Aes (Dawes payment) takes all 
the cream of the dish (German labor power)? 
—Kladderadatsch, Berlin 
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Austria and Germany should come at least 
to an economic understanding, and hinted 
that his Government would soon be pre- 
pared to present to the League of Nations 
a plan for the union of the Germanic peo- 
ples. This statement was not unexpected, 
for on May 6 the Peasant Party Deputies, 
who form two-thirds of the Chancellor’s 
anti-Socialist majority in Parliament, voted 
to demand that Seipel bring a bill for union 
before the new Parliament and instruct 
Austria’s League of Nations delegates to 
request the League’s approval. Inasmuch 
as the Pan-Germans and the Socialists had 
already pledged their support to measures 
looking to union of the two German-speak- 
ing nations, a large majority of the mem- 
bers of the new Parliament will appar- 
ently favor the union program. 

The resolution of the Peasant Party was 
materially strengthened by the industrial 
and financial depression which gripped 
Austria at the time. In many quarters 
it is thought that economic union will pre- 
cede political union. Until recently Chan- 
cellor Seipel has not been overenthusiastic 
for union, but any objections he may en- 
tertain have been somewhat smothered by 
the insistent demand that some sort of a 
tariff and industrial arrangement be made 
with Germany immediately which will re- 
lieve Austria’s economic distress. 

While the Peasant Deputies were passing 
their resolution, Chancellor Seipel and his 
Ministers were in conference with leading 
German industrialists and bankers, who had 
journeyed to Vienna to investigate the con- 


dition of Austrian industries. The decision 
of this meeting was of equal importance 
to the union question, for it agreed that 
Austrian and German commissions should 
be appointed to arrange immediately a pro- 
gram for German help to Austria and to 
arrange an industrial and financial union 
as far as possible without conflicting with 
politics. Influential leaders in both coun- 
tries, declared to be in favor of the union, - 
will later draw up reports to this effect 
to be handed to their Governments. 

Chancellor Seipel presented his new Cab- 
inet, which the House accepted. Its com- 
position is the same as the former Ministry 
except that the ayrarian Deputy, Yarl 
Hartleb, takes the place of Franz Ding- 
hofer as Vice Chancellor. This change was 
effected to allow the inclusion of the Far- 
mer Party inthe new coalition of anti- 
Socialists. 

Considerable stir was caused in diplo- 
matic circles in Vienna during the last 
weeks of May when it was disclosed that 
certain secret documents of the Austrian 
Foreign Office had been stolen and sold to 
foreigners. Many of the documents were 
reputed to have fallen into the hands of 
Bakonyi, a Russian commercial. attaché. 
The affair aroused keen interest in the cir- 
cles of political exiles of all nations who 
make Vienna their home and their centre 
of intrigue. The Austrian Government 
minimized the affair. Officials of the For- 
eign Office refused to comment on it, ad- 
mitting that there was some basis for the 
report, but declaring it to be exaggerated. 
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been the all engrossing event in 

Italy during the last few weeks.. In 
the ensuing dislocation of wages and prices 
there are the inevitable heavy losses. The 
unusual circumstance in this case—namely, 
that the change is taking place under the 
Fascist plan of cooperation, lends a special 
interest to the situation. The question is 
not only how are the losses to be distrib- 
uted between capital and labor, but how is 
the Fascist-Syndicalist State to stand the 


Te rise in the value of the lira has 


test? The whole situation is thus a matter 

of interest to the student of political theory, 

especially if he can view the scene from 
the safe distance of an observer. But to~ 
the Italians of every class, profession and 

status, it is a matter of vital and immediate | 
importance, of economic well being or of 
economic failure. 

The present interest of the industrialist 
and the worker are diametrically opposed 
and naturally neither is anxious to sacrifice’ 
himself for the benefit of the other. Take 
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_ the case of the industrialist. The average 
wage of the Italian workman is from twen- 


_ ty-five to thirty lira per day. Till recently 


_ this was not much over a dollar, but with 
the rise of the lira it is now about a dollar 
and a half. This means that the employer’s 
payroll is increased about 50 per cent. This 

rise in the cost of labor means in turn that 


the manufacturers may not be able to meet 


foreign competition. It is also feared that 
Italy may be flooded by foreign goods 
produced more cheaply than similar goods 
produced in Italy. The evil effects, it is 
pointed out, are already seen in the in- 
creased number of Italian failures. In 1925 
and 1926 the number was less than twenty- 
five a day, whereas in the first three 
months of 1927 the number was more than 
thirty-five a day. In the thirteen business 
days from April 19 to May 4 inclusive 
_ there were 689 failures, either voluntary or 
- involuntary, according to Jl Sole, organ 
of the Milan Chamber of Commerce. 
Even so, the situation would have been 
worse had not several large banking and 
industrial institutions been saved by direct 
- assistance from the Government. Moreover, 
the full effects of the depression are not 
yet felt. The remedy, according to the 
Confederation of Industry, is first to reduce 
the workers’ salaries and then try to re- 
duce their costs by a more scientific or- 
ganization of industry. 

Not so, say the workmen with no uncer- 
tain voice. Let the industrialists first lower 
the cost of production, and then only in 


‘Rome to Mussolini: “I was born through the efforts 
of Romulus and through your efforts, O Duce, I am 
reborn.,”’ 


—Il 420, Florence 
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“Upon what meat doth our great Caesar feed 
that he has grown so great?’ 
—Philadelphia Inquirer 


case of urgent necessity lower wages. The 
standard of living of the working classes 
in Italy is notoriously low as it is, and 
though there has been some slight improve- 
ment in wage conditions since last Winter, 
even now, without any reduction, real wages 
are considerably lower than before the war. 

Between these opposing interests the 
Government holds the balance of 
power. Without waiting for a fur- 
ther fall in prices before reducing 
wages, the Government attacked 
both sides of the problem by 
forcing reductions in wages and in 
prices at the same time, though it 
would appear that the attack on 
wages was the more drastic of the 
two. On May 5 a general down- 
ward revision in the wages of all 
civil, military and State employes, 
including railway men and the 
clergy, was decreed. It is to be ap- 
plied according to a sliding scale 
ranging from 100 per cent. of the 
increase granted in April, 1925, in 
the case of the highest paid em- 
ployes, to 30 per cent. of the same 
increase in the case of those most 
poorly paid. At the same time the 
Cabinet decided to decrease freight 
charges on State railroads by 15 
per cent. for all goods destined for 
export, and voted other reductions 
for certain classes of goods. 
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Other reductions in wages and in prices, 
especially in the retail trade, have followed. 
A 10 per cent. wage cut, it was reported, 
had een accepted on behalf of 150,000 
workers in the cotton and textile industries 
by the Fascist Syndicalist organization, 
and similar reductions were pending among 
other workers. The physicians of Genoa 
have taken the initiative, which it is ex- 
pected will be followed by other profes- 
sions, by making a 5 per cent. reduction in 
their rates. The bakers of Avellino have 
accepted a similar cut in their wages, while 
those of Vercelli and Valesia have con- 
sented to an 11 per cent. cut. The printers 
of Florence will be paid 10 per cent. less 
than formerly, and the public utility em- 
ployes at Trieste, Macerta and. Avellino 
have given up the high cost of living al- 
lowance. Simultaneously, the Government 
has iss’ed a list of more than 100 price re- 
ductions, which, however, are applicable al- 
most exclusively to the cheaper grades of 
commodities. Rent reductions were decided 
on by the National Federation of Land- 
lords. Acting on the request of Premier 
Mussolini the federation ordered its mem- 
bers to put new rates in effect on June 1, 
to be based on the principle that a fair 
rental should average four times the pre- 
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The Italian Fascist Labor Charter. 
—Pasquino, Turin 


war rate. In Turin the Confederation of 
Commerce induced shopkeepers to reduce 
prices 10 per cent. on ordinary articles, and 
from 25 to 50 per cent. on certain commod- 
ities. Similar reductions were ordered at 
Como, while at Rovigo the high cost of 
living allowance to farm workers was cut 
off. At Milan restaurant prices were cut 
10 per cent., and at Montcalieri a case was 
reported of a landlord voluntarily reducing 
his rent from 10 to 20 per cent. 

Much was made of the “voluntary” co- 
operation in these reductions as an evidence 
of the spiritual change which has come over 
Italy * the last few years. As a case in 
point was instanced the action of the peas- 
ants and agriculturalists in the Province of 
Brescia, who accepted 10 per cent. less 
wages for the coming year, at the same 
time expressing the pious hope “that their 
action, by indirectly contributing to lower 
the cost of living, would aid the Govern- 
ment in its fight to revalue the lira.” An- 
other manifestation of this new spirit was 
the action of the dockers of the harbor of 
Ancona who, during a particularly busy 
time, were :ported to have volunteered to 
work far into the night without charging 
overtime. Of the fierce jealousies and bit- 
ter “isputes which usually accompany the 
uncomfortable process of deflation prac- 
tically nothir yr was heard. On the other 
hand, the “voluntary” character of the 
necessary adjustments has, to say the least, 
not been minimized. 

In order to avoid further difficulties as 
far as possible, the Government announced 
on June 2 that it intended to stabilize the 
lira at its present value. The*situation in 
the Autumn, it was announced, would de- 
ter: ine further action. 


}eanwhile the whole labor situation in 
Italy has resulted in friction at the Inter- 
national 7.abor Office at Geneva, arising 
from the opposition on the part of the 
workers’ delegates from other countries to 
the acceptance of the credentials of Signor 
Rossoni, the President of the Fascist Syn- 
dicates, as Italian delegate. Signor Ros- 
soni, they declare, does not represent the 
interests or the ideals of Italian workers, 
who have no real voice in the administra- 
tion of their affairs or in the selection of 
their representative at the Geneva Confer- 
ence, and therefore his appointment is a 
violation of the Labor Office Convention. 
The Fascist press, on the other hand, de- 
clared “that it is high time that Fascism 
ceased arguing at Geneva and that it must 
declare war on the Geneva representatives 
of the Amsterdam labor principles.” 
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In the midst of the difficulties of carry- 
ing out the deflation policy, Premier Mus- 
 solini seized the occasion of a special ad- 
dress before the Chamber of Deputies to 
hold up before the country the picture of 
a transformed Italy. In a lengthy and vig- 
_ orous speech ranging over a wide field 
from a tax on bachelors to the death rate 
_ from tuberculosis, from Black Hand depre- 
_ dations to freedom of the press, he re- 
#4 viewed the achievements of Fascism in the 
_ past and outlined his plans for the future. 
= Confronted by problems of disease both 
__ physical and social throughout Italy, a de- 
crepit and ineffective democracy, and per- 
sistent opposition, Fascism, he declared, 
had already made phenomenal progress. 
Strict sanitary measures had been insti- 
tuted, the provincial administration reor- 
ganized, municipalities reformed, the police 
purged, crime checked, political opposition 
_ repressed and labor and capital organized 
- on a cooperative basis. Incidentally, in con- 
nection with new provinces on the frontier, 
he spoke of the Brenner boundary: “Even 
if,” he declared, “for argument’s sake there 
were in the Upper Adige hundreds of thou- 
sands of pure 100 per cent. Germans, our 
frontier on the Brenner is sacred and in- 
violable, and we shall defend it if it is 
necessary even with war.” 

As for those punished for political of- 
fenses, the numbers, he asserted, had been 
grossly exaggerated. Only 1,541 individuals 
had been warned, 1,959 admonished and 698 
sent to forced domicile. 

- Then, turning to the future: “Today we 


announce to the world the creation of a 
new, powerful, unitarian Italian State from 
the Alps to Sicily. I must take upon my- 
self,” he declared, “the task of governing 
the Italian nation from ten to fifteen years 
longer. It is necessary. My successor is 
not yet born. Instead of its 40,000,000 of 
today Italy by that time should have 
60,000,000. In this greater Italy legislative 
_bodies will be elected through the corpora- 
tive organizations of the State, there will 
be no room for a moribund democracy, and 
anti-Fascists, soon reduced to their last 
gasp, will cease to exist. The Fascist State 
neither needs nor brooks opposition.” He 
continued as follows: 
B I tell you that in ten years’ time Italy, 
___this Italy of yours, will be unrecognizable 
to itself and to foreigners, because we will 
have radically transformed not only its face, 
but, which is far more important, its soul. 
In order to achieve our goal, we must at 
a given moment be able to mobilize 5,000,000 
men thoroughly armed, we must strengthen 
our navy, while aviation, in which I be- 
lieve more than ever, must be on such a 
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ITALY’S LABOR CHARTER 


Mussolini: ‘‘Let me make a social gesture. 
Between two wars one must feed up the 


workers.”’ 
—Simplicissimus, Munich 


large scale and so powerful that the noise 
of its motors must surpass any other noise 


and the area of the wings of our airplanes 


must obscure the sun from our land. Then, 
between 1935 and 1940, when we shall reach 
the crucial point in European history, we 
will be able to make our voice heard and 


‘see at last our rights acknowledged. 


The recent treaty of arbitration and con- 
ciliation between Italy and Hungary has 
had a marked repercussion in Rumania. 
Coming so soon after the ratification by 
Italy of the treaty recognizing the right of 
Rumania to Bessarabia—a ratification re- 
garded by Rumania as an earnest of Italy’s 
friendship—it aroused surprise, not to say 
consternation. The so-called “irredentist” 
movement in Hungary, the object of which 
is the return to Hungary of certain Mag- 
yar districts in Transylvania which became 
Rumanian after the war, is causing Ru- 
mania much concern. In such a situation 
she asks: Since the interests of Rumania 
and Hungary are diametrically opposed, can 
Italy be a friend to both parties? 

The new excavations at Herculaneum 
were officially inaugurated on May 16 by 
King Victor Emmanuel. 
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tion during May and that had, at 

least potentially, the greatest impor- 
tance, was the meeting of the Foreign Min- 
isters of the Little Entente States at the 
Czechoslovak health resort, Joachimsthal, 
May 13-15. For seven years, the Czecho- 
slovak-Yugoslav-Rumanian alliance has been 
a major factor in the international situation 
in Central Europe and the Balkans, and, on 
the whole, it has had a stabilizing and 
moderating effect. Its vigor has of late, 
however, been perceptibly impaired, and 
within recent months there have even been 
grounds for doubt as to its ability to sur- 
vive. The Joachimsthal meeting was 
watched by all Eurepe to see whether there 
would be signs of rehabilitation or of 
further decline. 

Founded originally only on common hate 
and common fear of Hungary, the Little 
Entente has experienced difficulty enough 
in reconciling the conflicting interests of 
its members with continued solidarity of 
attitude and action in the international 
arena. Hungary, of course, remains as a 
cause for deep concern. She undisguisedly 
covets territories now held by each of the 
allied States, and might—at least if Prem- 
ier Bethlen were not one of the shrewdest 
and most cautious of Europe’s statesmen— 
launch a very dangerous irredentist cam- 
paign. Futhermore, her recent rapproche- 
ment with Italy looks bad from a Little 
Entente viewpoint, particularly. by reason 
of the strained relations between Belgrade 
and Rome. The Magyar State is now in a 
position to talk to the Little Entente Pow- 
ers on terms of equality, instead of humbly, 
as heretofore, when Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia and Rumania seemed ready to pounce 
upon and dismember her if she offended 
them. 

Nevertheless, the triple union has rested 
upon an increasingly insecure basis—so 
much so that when the recent conference 
assembled it was generally believed that 
unless some new and more substantial basis 
could be found the alliance would become a 
mere paper organization, or perhaps fade 
entirely out of the picture. It was a fore- 
gone conclusion that Yugoslavia would 


Ts event that attracted most atten- 
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press for a joint stand against Italy, Ru- 
mania for a solid front against Russia, and 
Czechoslovakia for (among other things) a 
reiteration of undying hostility to the lately 
resuscitated proposal for a union of Austria 
with Germany. It was almost equally cer- 
tain that each of these demands—especially 
the first two—would present serious diffi- 
culties for the Powers upon which they 
were made. 

The meetings of the Premiers are, of 
course, private, and the newspapermen who 
gather from all parts of Europe invariably 
find it hard to elicit from the participants 
anything more satisfying than an official 
communiqué to the effect that the Powers 
are “in accord on all points” — without 
mention of the points. It was so on this 
last occasion. No agenda were announced; 
no public report was made; and the three 
Premiers—Benés of Czechoslovakia, Mitili- 
neu of Rumania and Marinkovitch of Yugo- 
slavia—were, if possible, more than usually 
reticent. The gentlemen of the press are, 
however, ingenious, and it is believed that 
the outcome of the meeting, at all events in 
all its more salient features, is rather fully 
and accurately known. 

Begging for seme sort of a united stand 
against Russia, the Rumanian envoy went 
so far as to propose that Poland be included 
in the Entente. Even before the confer- 
ence Yugoslavia, however, had allowed it to 
become known that she intended to consider 
the possible recognition of the Moscow Gov- 
ernment as an alternative to the support of 
the Western Powers in her dealings with 
Italy; and the only decision that could be 
arrived at was that each Entente member 
should be allowed a free hand in dealing 
with Russia, in view of the fact that the 
Russian question affected each differently 
and was an individual problem. Similarly, 
the Yugoslav minister’s urgent plea for 
solidarity against Italy fell upon deaf ears. 
Dr. Benés was more or less sympathetic, 
provided Yugoslavia would not be too 
friendly to Hungary, as she is showing 
signs of becoming; but M. Mitilineu would 
not hear of such a thing. 

And so it went with other matters, two 
days’ discussion revealing that unity on 


__searcely a single major political issue ex- 


~isted or could be hoped for. 


The upshot 
was—according to authoritative informa- 
tion obtained by the New York Times cor- 
respondent—that “although solidarity is to 


_ be continued in the future as a camouflage, 


each of the three member States will place 
all memoranda concerning a real alliance 
in a pigeonhole in its foreign office and 


concentrate its activities on building up a 


cultural, economic and commercial union.” 


_ This course, it is understood, was suggested 


by the Rumanian delegate, M. Mitilineu, 
who broke the deadlock in which the puz- 
zled ministers found themselves involved by 
pointing out that, in default of ability to 
agree, there was nothing for the member 
States to do but go each its own way in 
international politics and military alliances 
and recognize itself as bound only to coop- 
erate in cultural and economic affairs, in 
which, it is felt, the three still have a good 
deal in common. Of course, no public an- 
nouncement of this decision was made; on 
the contrary, the communiqué issued after 
the session reiterated the old formula that 
the delegates had met as the best of friends 
and discussed in detail various questions in 
which the Little Entente as a whole and its 
various members are interested—indeed, it 
was even denied that discord existed. But 
the consensus among observers was that in 
the future the Little Entente may be 
expected to take on, in its limited sphere, 
the functions of a League of Nations com- 
mittee on intellectual cooperation plus those 
of a tri-State Chamber of Commerce. It 
was also generally felt that leadership in 
Little Entente affairs, such as they are, 
has been wrested from Dr. Benés by the 
Rumanian delegate, although the former 
has been in power since the Entente was 
founded, while the Joachimsthal meeting 
was M. Mitilineu’s second conference. The 
next conference, set for January, 1928, is 
to be held at Bucharest. 

The weakened position of the Little 
Entente is to be attributed mainly to the 
growing ascendency of Italy in Balkan 
affairs; at all events, every principal issue 
on which agreement proved impossible 
turned directly or indirectly on situations 
or problems in which the hand of Mussolini 
was plainly to be seen. By the same token, 
the outcome was a setback for France, who 
has consistently rested her ambition to be 
the arbiter of central and southeastern 
Europe upon the solidarity and perma- 
nence of the Little Triplice. In her quest 
for an ally against Italy, Yugoslavia will 
presumably orient toward France. But Ru- 
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mania is almost equally certain to look to 
Great Britain as her main support against 
Russia; while Czechoslovakia will be guided, 
above all else, by any new developments in 
a problem which is vital for her, though 
not a major concern for either Rumania or 
Yugoslavia, i. e, the proposed German- 
Austrian union. ; 

The Hungarian-Italian treaty of friend- 
ship, framed and signed during Premier 
Bethlen’s visit to Rome in early April, was 
ratified by the Budapest Parliament on May 
19, by a vote of 126 to 13. The sitting in 
which the action was taken was, however, 
stormy, principally because of the vigorous 
opposition of the Socialist members, who 
denounced Mussolini as a “murderer,” at- 
tacked the treaty as a betrayal of Hunga- 
rian nationalism, and argued that the com- 
pact made the country a “colony” of Italy 
and a base for Italian domination of the Bal- 
kans. Premier Bethlen defended the treaty, 
and otherwise spoke of Mussolini, and of 
Italy, in such terms as to forecast the closest 
relations between the two nations as long as 
the present régimes remain in power. Urging 
that the alliance is economic, not political, 
and that it would not draw Hungary into 
arguments—much less war—with her 
neighbors, he declared that the compact 
had given back to Hungary some of the 
dignity, if not the territory, which she lost 
by the treaty of Trianon; that Hungary 
wants a “strong Italian guard on the 
Adriatic and the Mediterranean,” while 
Italy on her part has an interest “that a 
strong Hungary should live in the valley of 
the Danube”; and that, while relations with 
Yugoslavia are not endangered, the treaty 
“breaks the hostile ring which the Little 


_Entente has placed around Hungary,” re- 


lieves her of a “great menace” and enables 
her to “form new foreign policies.” Inci- 
dentally, the Premier expressed the opinion 
that the difficulties between Italy and 
Yugoslavia had been overemphasized and 
that there would be no real trouble between 
the two States. 

Meanwhile preparations are afoot for 
the future use of Fiume as a Hungarian 
free port. A commercial delegation headed 
by Baron Joseph Szterenyi and represent- 
ing the Budapest Government, left for 
Rome on May 10, charged with drafting an 
agreement with the Italian Government on 
the subject, and also with opening negotia- 
tions on the question of Hungary’s pr2-war 
debts to Italy and on other financial mat- 
ters. 

Discussion at Budapest of the new treaty 
with Italy brought the throne question 
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again to the fore and called forth from 
Premier Bethlen vehement denials that he 
had urged the candidacy of Archduke Al- 
brecht upon the Dictator during the recent 
interviews in Rome, and, indeed, that the 
subject was talked over at all. Fearing, 
however, that the Italian treaty would be 
turned to account in the re-establishment of 
the throne in the next few years, with 
Prince Otto out of the picture, the Legiti- 
mists were but half convinced and were, 
indeed, only lukewarm supporters of the 
agreement. Their efforts at present are 
directed toward seeing that Otto is given a 
Hungarian education and preparing the 
way for ex-Empress Zita to re-establish 
her family on her private estates at Racz- 
keve. Their hope, however, of getting Otto 
back into Hungary in the near future was 
dashed by unequivocal assertions of the 
Premier, during the last week of May, that 
he would not allow the question of a King 
for Hungary to be discussed and in no case 
would countenance a restoration of mon- 
archy during the five years of the new 
Parliament. 

Any hope that Yugoslavia may have had 
for a revision of the Italo-Albanian treaty 
of Tirana by which she would become a 
third party in a three-Power pact, or for a 
separate treaty with Albania tending to 
counterbalance the Tirana instrument, was 
officially and effectively dashed by the pub- 
lication, on May 14, of a joint declaration 
by the Italian and Albanian Governments 
that the two nations were not disposed to 
enlarge or otherwise alter the scope of the 
much-discussed agreement. The announce- 
ment, which was made, perhaps signifi- 
cantly, while the Little Entente conference 
was in progress at Joachimsthal, read as 
follows: 

By an exchange of notes made on April 
26, 1927, between the head of the Govern- 
ment and General Gemil-Dino, Albanian 
Minister in Rome, both the Italian and 
Albanian Governments, desirous of sol- 
emnly affirming the solidarity and com- 
plete agreement existing between them on 
all questions which either may arise out of 
the pact of friendship and security signed 
at Tirana on Nov. 27, 1926, or may in any 
way concern the relations happily existing 
between the two Governments, have agreed 
upon the following declaration: 

The Governments of Italy and Albania 
declare that, if requested either jointly or 
separately by one or more Powers to enter 
into negotiations which relate to the inter- 
pretation or application of the treaty of 


Tirana, or the participation in it of third 
States, or which in any way affect the rela- 
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tions between Italy and Albania, neither 
of the two Governments will take part in 
such negotiations without previous consul- 
tation on the subject between Italy and 
Albania, or without a perfect agreement and 
a simultaneous participation of both coun- 
tries in such negotiations. 


The underlying tension existing between 
Yugoslavia and Albania was evidenced 
by the diplomatic break which occurred 
early in June over an incident of little 
apparent significance. M. Gjuraskovitch, 
an “attaché” of the Yugoslavian legation 
in Tirana, was arrested by the Albanian 
Government on a charge of espionage. 
Yugoslavia immediately protested on the 
ground that he was entitled to diplomatic 
immunity, but Albania contended that he 
was an. Albanian citizen and, therefore, 
not entitled to it. As Albania refused 
to release the prisoner, the Yugoslav 
Chargé d’Affaires, his staff, and con- 
suls left Albania on June 5 and the AIl- 
banian Minister at Belgrade was handed his 
passport with forty-eight hours’ notice. 
Albania, without delay, laid its side of the 
case before the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations, it being rumored that this was 
at Italy’s suggestion. The latest reports on 
June 8 were that the Albanian Minister 
had not yet left Belgrade and that a peace- 
able settlement was hoped for without 
League intervention. 

Another important event during early 
June was the fall of the Averescu Cabinet 
at the demand of King’ Ferdinand, who then 
entrusted to Prince Barbu Stirbey the task 
of forming a national Government. The 
event was regarded as an unequivocal vic- 
tory for tormer Premier Ionel Bratiano, 
who had been attacking Averescu’s policies 
for over a year. The new Premier, on June 
6, announced the tentative composition of 
his ministry as follows: 

Prince Barsu’ Stirsey—Premier, Min- 
ister of Interior and ad Interim Foreign 
Minister. 

Mina. Popovici—Finance. 

GREGORY JUNIAN—Labor. 

Pan Harrppa—Public Works. 

M. Arcetoianu—Domains and Industry. 

STELIAN Poprscu—Justice. 

NicHotas Lupu—Public Instruction and 
Health. 

ALEXANDER LAPEDATU—Cults. 

GENERAL Paut ANGELESCU—War. 


M. Drmirrru— Communications and 
Public Works. 


The first act of Prince Stirbey on assum- 
ing office was to dissolve Parliament and 
order new elections for July 7. 
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followed up much more sharply than 

most observers vould have expected 
after Sir Austen Chamberlain let the Soviet 
reply of Feb. 26 go unanswered. When the 
Government did not press its case at that 
time, although declaring that the Soviets had 
broken the Trade Agreement of 1921, many 
thought that the “Die-Hard” Conservatives 
had been satisfied with the warning to the 
Bolshevists. For Britain’s growing trade 
with the Soviet Union was to be consid- 
ered. Moreover, conditions in China ap- 
peared to be improving for the British and 
other capitalistic interests and growing 
worse for the cause of communism and 
“world revolution.” 

Chiang Kai-shek broke with the Com- 
munist wing of the Kuomintang, and its 
influence seemed to be waning. The Peking 
Government, dominated by Chang Tso-lin, 
authorized a raid upon the Soviet Legation 
in Peking on April 6, seized its papers and 
executed Chinese Communists, who were 
found to be involved in Russian activities. 
Some of the papers taken from the Lega- 
tion were published by the Peking Foreign 
Office. Those which were reprinted in 
The New York Times on June 1 showed un- 
mistakably that, violating the Agreement 
of 1924 between the Chinese and Soviet 


As British ultimatum of Feb. 23 was 


Governments, the Soviet Legation in Pe- 


king had indulged in espionage and propa- 
ganda unfavorable to China; that there were 
close relations as to personnel and finances 
between the Executive Committee of the 
Communist International in Moscow and 
Communists working with the Kuomintang 
to “discredit the activity of Chang Tso-lin” 
and to “organize anti-European disturb- 
ances in China.” No matter how gravely 
the Soviet leaders might reiterate their con- 
tention that the Soviet Government and 
the Communist International were two dis- 
tinct organizations, foreigners simply could 
not believe it after the publication of these 
papers from the Soviet Legation in Peking. 

The British Government was not content 
with the revelations in Peking of Soviet 
machinations against Great Britain. On 
May 12 representatives of Scotland Yard 


and the London police made a spectacular 
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raid upon Soviet House, the quarters of 
Arcos, Ltd.—the trading company for the 
Soviet cooperative societies—and of the So- 
viet Trade Delegation itself, without regard 
for its claim to diplomatic immunity. At 
first the reason for the raid was kept secret, 
but later Sir William Joynson-Hicks, Home 
Secretary, told the Commons that a docu- 
ment pertaining to military secrets which 
had been stolen from the Government had 
been traced to the premises of Arcos, Ltd. 
After obtaining the consent of the Prime 
Minister and the Foreign Secretary, he had 
ordered the police to make the search. He 
admitted that the document had not been 
found, but said that other papers had been 
seized which justified his action. Plans 
were stopped short which had been under 
way for the financing by the Midland Bank 
of business transactions between British con- 
tractors and the Soviet authorities to the 
amount of £10,000,000. 

Five days after the raid, Litvinov, acting 
Commissar of Foreign Affairs, presented a 
note of protest to the British Chargé d’Af- 
faires, in Moscow, declaring that the British 
authorities had violated the immunity 
granted to the Soviet Trade Delegation by 
the Trade Agreement of 1921 ‘‘in the gross- 
est and most insulting manner.” The note 
asserted that “apart from the question of 
treaty rights” the police raid was in itself 
“a most serious hostile act, without doubt 
jeopardizing the further preservation of re- 
lations between the interested States.” It 
denied that any actions of the Trade Dele- 
gation had given justification for the raid. 
Litvinov added: 

Actually the police raid on the premises of 
the Soviet Trade Delegation and the motives 
underlying this action clearly show where 
the true reasons for the unsatisfactory 
[state of] Soviet-British relations should be 
sought. As against the unfounded accusa- 
tions made against the Soviet Government, 
absolutely unconfirmed by any proofs, al- 
though often repeated, on the ground of 
non-observance of obligations undertaken 
and violation of the rules of international 
relations, the Soviet Government can _pro- 
duce absolutely unquestionable proof of vio- 
lation by the British Government of the 
Soviet-British Agreement of 1921, and of the 
most offensive handling of persons enjoying 
the right of diplomatic immunity, while the 
requirements of international law and rec- 
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ognized international were totally 


ignored. 


But Litvinov did not submit that proof 
in his note to the British Chargé, nor did he 
present the ultimatum which was to be ex- 
pected if his accusations were true. In- 
stead, he referred to the value to Great 
Britain of its trade with the Soviet Union 
and asked the British Government whether 
it desired to preserve that trade or hamper 
it. He insinuated that the raid was an elec- 
tioneering manoeuvre, the result of “fan- 
tastical ideas” of certain members of the 
Conservative Government. 


It was clear from Litvinov’s note that the 
Soviet authorities were not anxious to break 
with Great Britain. 
for home consumption was: “The workers 
and peasants contemptuously spurn capital- 
istic provocation.” They professed that their 
reason for such a policy of non-resistance 
was their devotion to peace. But it is also 
obvious that they need foreign credits and 
trade to produce new capital for their in- 
dustries, machinery and manufactured goods 
not to be had from their own factories, and 
markets for their exports of grain and pe- 
troleum. 

Prime Minister Baldwin on May 24 an- 
nounced to the Commons that, unless the 


usages 


Their pronouncement. 


House disapproved after the debate two 
days later, the Government would terminate 
the Trade Agreement with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, require the withdrawal of the 
Trade Delegation and the Soviet Mission 
from London, and recall the British Mission 
from Moscow. He made it plain, however, 
that the British Government would be pre- 
pared to make all arrangements necessary 
for ordinary trading facilities between the 
two countries. In support of the Govern- 
ment’s decision, Mr. Baldwin put before the 
House some of the documents which had 
been seized in the raid upon Arcos and the 
Trade Delegation and declared that they 
proved “the existence, under the direct con- 
trol of the Soviet authorities, of a regular 
system whereby documents of a subversive 
character from various organizations in 
Russia were conveyed secretly to various 
persons engaged in Communist activity in 
this country and elsewhere.” In other words, 
evidence had once more been uncovered 
which proved that the distinction between 
the Soviet Government and the Communist 
International was mere pretense. 
The British Prime Minister, however, did 
not rest his case solely upon the discoveries 
in Soviet House. He proceeded with evi- 
dence to show that the Soviet Government 
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had broken the Trade 
Agreement of 1921 by its 
activities against British 
interests in China. Ac- 
cording to the agreement, 
each party was to refrain 
from “hostile action or 
undertakings against the 
other and from conduct- 
ing outside its own bor- 
ders any official propa- 
ganda, direct or indirect, 
against the institutions of 
the British Empire or the 
Russian Soviet Republic 
respectively.” Mr. Bald- 
win read a_ telegram, 
dated Nov. 12, 1926, from 
the Commissariat of For- 
eign Affairs to the Soviet 
representative in Peking, 
which implicated the Com- 
missariat of Foreign Af- 
fairs directly in the activ- 
ities of Borodin, notwith- 
standing the express as- 
sertions of Litvinov and 
Rosengolz, the Soviet 
Chargé at London, that 
Borodin was a private cit- 
izen with no connection 
with the service of the 
Soviet Government. Mr. 
Baldwin, read other pa- 
pers which revealed that 
the Soviet Chargé at Lon- 
don himself had been in- 
volved in schemes to man- 
ufacture news from China 
unfavorable to Great 
Britain. The case of the British Govern- 
ment was completed with the following tel- 
egram from Rosengolz on April 13 to the 
Commissariat of Foreign Affairs in Mos- 
cow: 

I very much doubt the possibility of a raid 
on our Embassy. I would, however, con- 
sider it a very useful measure of precaution 
to suspend for a time the forwarding by 
post of documents of friends, ‘‘neighbors,’’ 
and so forth, from London to Moscow and 
vice versa. Telegraph your decision imme- 
diately. In the telegram sent in reply it is 
desirable to mention that the instructions 
emanate from the institutions concerned. 

After reading such documents it was 
hardly necessary for the Prime Minister to 
tell the House that he and his colleagues 
had at last decided to break relations with 
the Soviet Government. 


Upon learning of Baldwin’s speech in 
Commons, Litvinov issued a statement to 


THE EUROPEAN EQUILIBRIUM 
The Russian Bear on the Seesaw. 
—Kladderadatsch, Berlin 


the press. He said that the British action was 
the logical and final issue of the anti-Soviet 
policy which the present Conservative Gov- 
ernment has pursued from the very day 
when, having deceived their electorate 
through a forged document [a reference to 
the Zinoviev letter], they came into power. 
All through its existence this Government 
has not ceased anti-Soviet intrigues with 
the object of isolating and weakening the 
Soviet Union so as to destroy it the more 
successfully. * * * The rupture of diplomatic 
relations cannot be estimated otherwise than 
as an energetic preparation for war. 


The British Labor leaders endeavored to 
have the break postponed until a select com- 
mittee had examined the documents and in- 
quired into the facts. They dreaded the 
effect upon British business and an increase 
of unemployment. Lloyd George, speaking‘ 
for the Liberals, accepted the evidence sub- 
mitted by the Conservative Government, but 
questioned the wisdom of its “leap in the 
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dark” at the very time when “the Stalin 
Government and the moderate elements in 
that Government were gradually restraining 
the activities of those people who were pro- 
vocative and making mischief for us.” But 
the Ministry chose to consider the Labor 
Party’s motion as a “vote of censure” and 
ignored the suggestion of Lloyd George that 
Stalin was getting the upper hand over the 
radicals in Russia. Heeding the Conserva- 
tive declaration that sometimes the con- 
tinuance of diplomatic relations may be a 
menace to peace, the House supported the 
Government’s decision to break with the 
Soviet Government without further inquiry 
by a vote of 367 to 118. 


Sir Austen Chamberlain on May 27 noti- 
fied the Soviet Chargé that the limits of 
British patience had been reached and that 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment were at an end. He promised to 
give Rosengolz a list of the Russian em- 
ployes of Arcos who might remain and 
carry on the legitimate trading of that or- 
ganization. Others were to have ten days 
within which to withdraw from the coun- 
try. On the same day Mr. Baldwin took 
special pains to declare publicly: 

Our decision was not the result of a deep- 
laid plot to get up a world combination 
against Russia. On the contrary, as the 
Foreign Secretary said, we refrained for a 
long time from breaking with Moscow out 


of consideration for our Continental allies 
and friends. But the Soviet made it im- 


possible for us to maintain that attitude by 


their refusal to listen to our repeated warn- 
ings. It is part of their propaganda to rep- 
resent our policy as one which aims at war 
and which is based on forgery. I wish, 
therefore, to state emphatically that our 
rupture of diplomatic relations does not in 
any way mean or imply war against Russia. 


The Soviet leaders, of course, declared 
that the evidence which the Conservative 
Government secured in the raid upon Arcos, 
Ltd., and the Soviet Trade Delegation was 
forged and placed in Soviet House by the 
British police themselves. Litvinov elab- 
orated his previous declarations with the 
suggestion that the British Government 
broke with the Soviet Government out of 
resentment because the British policy in 
China was being defeated. Tomsky, head 
of the Soviet Trades Unions, asserted that 
Great Britain would make an open attack 
upon the Soviet Union within a month or a 
year, and that every effort must be made 
to develop the Soviet’s military and eco- 
nomic defenses. Brukanov, Commissar of 
Finance, utilized the tension among the 
Russian people to call upon them to mobil- 


ize their hoarded savings in the State banks 
for the country’s defense. Rykov, Chief 
Commissar, solemnly declared before the 
Moscow Soviet on June 1 that the British 
Government wished to improve its position 
by provoking war, but that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment would oppose that purpose with a 
steady policy of peace. The outbursts of 
Zinoviev, Radek and others were renewed 
in opposition to the slow policy of Stalin’s 
Administration in China, but foreign ob- 
servers in Moscow noted that all factions in 
the Communist Party united in one opinion 
—that Russia did not want war. And, if 
the British Prime Minister can hold his 
country to the course which he has an- 
nounced, it does not seem likely that war 
will result from the diplomatic break be- 
tween Great Britain and the Soviet Union. 
To American onlookers Great Britain ap- 
pears to have fallen back to the position 
which their own country took and has main- 


. tained ever since the beginning of Commu- 


nist rule in Russia—to have no official re- 
lations with that Government until it ac- 
knowledges the financial obligations which 
were incurred by previous Governments in 
Russia and gives satisfactory proof that it 
does not indulge in activities designed to 
subvert the Government of the United 
States. Great Britain seems to have reached 
the conclusion that the principle of non- 
interference with its own internal affairs 
must be insisted upon, no matter if so many 
of the Communist activities upon investiga- 
tion have proved inconsequential and ridicu- 
lous.’ The action of the British Government 
should make clearer to the Bolshevists that 
they cannot use one mouthpiece to urge for- 
eigners to have confidence in the Soviet 
régime and to invest their capital in Russia 
and the next moment use another to shout 
battle-cries against the capitalistic struc- 
ture of foreign nations. 

Another tense situation involving Russia 
arose on June 7 when Peter Voikov, the 
Minister to Poland, was assassinated in 
Warsaw by Boris Korenko, the nineteen- 
year-old son of a former Czarist official. A 
sharp note was immediately dispatched from 
Moscow to Warsaw, as the first impression 
evidently was that Poland was in some way 
responsible, but on Poland’s refutation of 
all charges and offer to indemnify M. Voi- 
kov’s widow, the Soviet tone was changed. 

Dispatches on June 10 from Russia told 
of the execution of twenty persons accused. 
of counter-revolutionary activities, a sequel, 


it was believed, to the anti-Red attacks in 
other countries, 
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HE twenty-fifth anniversary of King 
Alfonso’s reign was celebrated on May 


17 with great festivity. It was, at the 
same time, his forty-first birthday and 
many harked back to the year 1902, when, 
as a youth of 16, he became legally of age 
and ascended the ancient throne of Spain 
as the thirteenth of his name. The day 
was declared a public holiday, and although 
the King officially requested that the occa- 
sion be marked by no public celebrations, 
nevertheless the public was bound to have 
festivity. So much so that the Govern- 
ment was finally moved to say that the 
national wish to express loyal sentiments 
was legitimate and permitted certain cere- 
monies, which were celebrated with evident 
genuine emotion. _ 

Looking back over his reign of a quarter 
of a century, it is evident that the King 
of Spain has not had an easy task. In 
1902. the country was just recovering from 
the shock to its pride received in the war 
with the United States, for it took the 
Spanish people some time to discover that 
they had been relieved of a burden in the 
loss of Cuba. The position of Spain in the 
European family of nations was decidedly 
inferior. As to domestic problems, the 
monarch had sworn to observe the Consti- 
tution of 1876, under which the law-making 
body was the Cortes (Parliament), con- 
sisting of a Senate, partly appointed for 
life, and an elected House of Representa- 
tives. The form of this Parliament was 
theoretically correct, but in it were the 
delegates of ten or a dozen political parties, 
including even advocates of a republic. 
While a conservative majority was usually 
in power, the balance was so even and the 
rivalry of the leaders so intense that con- 
tinual changes of Government took place 
and political intrigue became the order of 
the day, with corruption and inefficiency 
as the result. In the background stood the 
army, which at times assumed formidable 
power in politics. However, since military 
affairs in great measure were lawfully in 
the hands of the sovereign, Alfonso was 
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ing the month. 


thus provided with a powerful, if rather 
dangerous, ally. 

In connection with the discontent which 
ended in the recent dictatorship, there 
is nothing to show that the move was made 
with the previous knowledge of the King, 
though, like every one else, he was tired of 
the inefficiency of Parliament and accepted 
the change with alacrity. During the past 
three years certain modifications of the 
government program have been evidently 
due to Alfonso, and because of his personal 
popularity he has not been thrown com- 
pletely in the shade. 

Newspaper reports of political affairs in 
Spain have been an interesting study dur- 
The Government has re- 
peatedly stated that its work was not fin- 
ished and that the suspension of the Con- 
stitution ought to continue at least two 
years more, the press at the same time 
being invited to express opinions on the 
course to be followed. Censorship was 
relaxed and comments were freely printed © 
upon the principles to be adopted, provided 
no strictures upon the present activities of 
the dictatorship were included. The ensu- - 
ing debate covered every point of view, from — 
the conservative stand that the old Con- 
stitution, if completely applied, needed no 


- revision to those that wished the work of 


revision done by a Constituent Assembly 
elected. by universal suffrage. 

As a matter of fact, the dictator has 
gained no support from important men of © 
the old régime, and though the old politi- 
cal warhorses and their followers have been 
kept out of the ring, they show no signs 
of retreat or desertion. As long as gov- 
ernment is carried on by royal decree there 
is no need to conciliate these former poli- 
ticians, but as soon as any relaxation of 
autocratic rule is contemplated they must 
be reckoned with, on account of their 
influence in the country among the elector- 
ate. The postponements have been due to 
the trouble in devising an Assembly which 
was not too openly controlled by the dic- 
tator, while avoiding a popular election. 
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On May 8 Premier de Rivera addressed 
an enormous meeting of the Patriotic Union 
and reaffirmed his view that the work of 
the dictatorship must continue. On May 
11 cables from Spain affirmed that the 
project for a National Assembly appeared 
to be definitely dead. There ensued the 
celebration of the King’s birthday, when 

-the country was filled with patriotic fervor 
and perhaps with the memories of the past 
rather than dreams of the future, but if 
there were. any expectations that an 
announcement about the National Assembly 
would be a part of the ceremonies they 
were disappointed. Then, on May 31, the 
dictator exploded a political bomb with the 
following announcement: “The long- 
awaited opening of the National Assembly 
will take place on Sept. 18, anniversary of 
the act which placed the military directory 
in power in 1923.” 

Further provisions are that the Assem- 
bly, composed of men appointed by the 
Government, will, with the consent of the 
Government, draft a new Constitution to 
supersede all previous ones. A new elec- 
toral law will provide for universal suf- 
frage and absolute freedom of the ballot. 
These accomplished, elections will be held 
for members of Parliament, which body 
will then be asked to ratify the new Con- 
stitution. Numerous questions, always with 
the consent of the Government, will be laid 
before the Constituent Assembly, such as 
fiscal and administrative matters. In 
particular, there will be an _ extensive 
inquiry into the acts of Spanish govern- 
ments during the past twenty years, with 
the view of fixing responsibilities, and, if 
warranted, evidence will be laid before 
courts of law. 

General de Rivera uttered a note of 
warning to voters that, regardless of 
whom they elect, they must avoid “Russian 
ideas.” This election will be a crucial test 
for the Government and general disapproval 
may mean a return to the old political 
practices. 

The reactions of the next few days 
showed a conflict of opinion regarding the 
Assembly. The majority of the newspapers 
declared that it would be without result, 
the principal objection being that a change 
in the present Government would undo all 
that has been accomplished, while liberal 
elections, which would show the real state 
of public opinion, are impossible at the 
present time. There is no assurance that 
the National Assembly will actually meet 
on the day appointed, for there is time for 
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many things to happen to the Spanish 
political machine. oy 


Switzerland 


Baste Swiss Communist Party recently 

held its fourth congress at Basle, at- 
tended by eighty-eight delegates. The 
President, Herr Welti, a member of the 
Swiss Parliament, in his review of the eco- 
nomic situation, pointed out that the divi- 
dends of the big industrial undertakings had 
increased; that the borrowings both of in- 
dustry and of the Federal and Cantonal 
Governments had been very much reduced; 
that Switzerland was now exporting large 
sums of capital and that this flow of money 
was tending to associate the Swiss bour- 
geoisie more closely with the Great Powers. 
But the agricultural industry was going 
through a bad time and the Communist 
Party should seize the opportunity to gain 
adherents among the peasants. Communist 
propaganda is therefore likely to be inten- 
sified in the country districts during the 
coming months. 

Since the expulsion of the Soviet Eco- 
nomic Mission, because of its connection 
with the Swiss general strike of 1918, the 
Swiss Communists have kept compara- 
tively quiet, but have maintained their 
Secret organizations and activities. Al- 
though Switzerland does not recognize the 
Soviet Government, there remain certain 
links between Moscow and the Swiss Com- 
munists, through the Soviet Red Cross Mis- 
sion at Berne and the secret agencies main- 
tained at Zurich and Geneva, and the 
party has a permanent Swiss representa- 
tive at Moscow who is a member of the 
presidium of the Communist International. 
The Swiss Communist Party is not formida- 
ble in size, but many of its secret agents 
are actively at work among non-Communist 
organizations, especially in the Swiss 
Socialist group. 


Norway 


ABOR troubles in Norway appeared in 

April to be beyond solution. Sixteen 
thousand workers were idle, as many more 
were threatening to join the strike and the 
mediation board appointed by the Govern- 
ment, failing to bring the parties together, 
had suspended operations, so that the out- 
look was grave. In May, however, the lock- 
out of three months was brought to a close 
by act of legislature when the Storthing 
adopted a law making arbitration com- 
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pulsory for all sorts of labor conflicts. The 
bill was opposed both by employers and 
employes, but the lawmakers looked upon 
it as the only remedy, as continual strikes 
and lockouts threatened the community with 
ruin. The conflict just ended cost ap- 
‘proximately $1,000,000. 


Sweden 


HE Socialists and Communists in the 
Riksdag have put through the Govern- 
ment’s educational bill, entirely remodeling 
the Swedish school system, its main feature 
being the establishment of the popular 
primary six-year schools as the basis for 
all education, practically eliminating all 
private initiative. The proposal was unan- 
imously opposed by all university and high 
school authorities, as well as by the ma- 
jority of the educated classes. 
Both chambers approved a bill barring 
from entrance all foreigners intending to 
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take up work in Sweden, unless special 
permission from the Department, of Labor 
is obtained. The law, which is valid for — 
five years, was necessitated by the abol- 
ishment of passport visas for most foreign 
countries and is regarded as a protective 
measure, especially against an invasion of 
German laborers. ; 

Sweden has recently been developing | 
many industrial projects in Turkey. The 
L. M. Ericsson Telephone Company began 
the installation of a telephone system in 
Smyrna, having recently completed a simi- 
lar order for Angora. The Nydquist & 
Holm Company recently obtained an order 
for the building of an extensive net of 
railroads in Turkish Asia Minor, to be 
completed within five years at a cost of 
about 30,000,000 Turkish pounds. Swedish 
forest experts have been invited to Angora | 
to supervise the reforestation of Anatolia 
and the preservation of existing forests, 
and Swedish experts have been invited to 
reorganize the educational system, 
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political situation of Egypt was suf- 

ficiently complicated. The ultimate 
sovereignty of the land was accounted as 
pelonging to the Sultan of Turkey; the actu- 
ai administration appeared to be conducted 
by the Khedive and his council of ministers; 
and the English Government maintained a 
“temporary occupation,” which was evi- 
denced by soldiers in Cairo and Alexandria 
and near the Suez Canal, and by a “Consul- 
General and Diplomatic Agent” with a 
staff, some of whose members assisted in 
each office of the central Government and 
worked beside each important official in 
the local Government. 

The war appeared to simplify the situa- 
tion, in that it declared the bond with Tur- 
key broken, and substituted for the “tem- 
porary occupation” a protectorate. The 
“Declaration Concerning Egypt” in 1922, 
followed by the assumption on the part of 
the former Khedive of the title of King, ap- 
‘parently accomplished further simplifica~ 
tion, since except for certain unsettled ques 
tions, Egypt seemed to have become inde- 


Pet 1882 until 1914 the theoretical 


pendent, with the prospect of ordinary ° 
treaty relationship with Britain. The procla- - 
mation of a Constitution and the election 
under its provisions of a Parliament ap- 
peared only to be rounding out the form of 
a constitutional monarchical Government. 
The excitement and the British action 
which accompanied the assassination of Sir 
Lee Stack in October, 1924, led to a course 
of events which obscured for some two 
years and a half the fact that the political 
organization of Egypt was still far from 


simple. Ziwar Pasha without a Parliament 
worked in close harmony with British 
wishes. After Adly Pasha had succeeded 


to the Premiership, quiet and harmony con- 
tinued to prevail, except for occasional 
small difficulties between himself and the 
Parliament. In time, however, Adly’s posi- 
tion became so uncomfortable that he was 
glad to yield his post in April of the pres- 
ent year to Sarwat Pasha, and the few 
weeks of the latter’s incumbency in office 
have sufficed to show distinct possibilities 
of antagonistic action. 

The fact is that the power of decision in 
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matters of general importance to Egypt 
is claimed, as regards different groups of 
questions, by no less than four authorities, 
all of which seem to possess more or less 
autonomy. The King holds his place by 
hereditary right, confirmed by the provi- 
sions of the Constitution. Hitherto, King 
Fuad has been content to remain in the 
background, gracing public receptions by 
his presence, honoring different cities and 
districts of Egypt by official visits, and 
holding carefully aloof from controversial 
questions. The second, and apparently the 
most active, force is wielded by the Prime 
Minister and his Cabinet. Nominally ap- 
pointed by the King, constitutionally re- 
sponsible to the Parliament, and obliged 
by the external situation to take constant 
heed of British wishes, the réle of the Prime 
Minister has tended to become increasingly 
difficult. The third and the newest force is 
wielded by the Egyptian Parliament. At 
a time when in certain Western lands the 
authority and influence of elected legisla- 
tive bodies tend to diminish, distinct signs 
appear in the Parliament of Egypt of a 


desire not only to participate in legislation 


and control of finances, but to direct in 
greater and greater detail the policy and 
action of the Cabinet and to restrict the 
role of the King. The feeling grows that 
Parliament holds a mandate from the peo- 
ple, who are really the nation, and that all 
things should be done under its direction. 
The fourth force is exercised by the British 
Government through its High Commissioner 
and other representatives in Egypt. Still 
maintaining garrisons at important points, 
holding powerful warships near at hand, 
and evidently regretting somewhat the 
extent of the field left free for independent 
Egyptian action, the British watch jealously 


any attempt to restrict, further the area 


retained by themselves. 


Recent events have illustrated both nee 


tendency of Parliament to endeavor to con- 


trol the Cabinet and restrict the King’s - 
powers further, and the unwillingness of 
England to allow any diminution of her’ 
Sarwat Pasha’s Cabinet, like Ad~ 


powers. 
ty’s, represents a coalition of parties, and 
in fact contains several men who were mem- 
bers of the previous Cabinet. When the 


new Prime Minister made his first appear-— 


ance before Parliament on April 27, he was 
received in silence, except for moderate ap- 
plause at the end of his speech. Later the 
Liberal Parliamentary Committee protested 
against the King’s refusal to nominate in 
the Cabinet Hafiz Bey Affifi, who had 
been chosen by Sarwat Pasha after con- 


ference with the chiefs of the Liberal 
Party. 

Within three weeks a Cabinet crisis arose 
in connection with an administrative ques- 
tion. A bill was under discussion to pro- 
vide for the election of Omdahs, or village 
mayors, as opposed to their appointment by 
the Government, which latter practice has 
come down from remote times. On May 28 
certain Deputies met the Prime Minister 
and askea him to reinstate a certain Omdak 
who had been dismissed. Sarwat Pasha 
took the position that this was an unwar- 
ranted interference of the legislative with 
the executive branch of government. He 
decided to resign and began to prepare a 
document of resignation. The crisis was 
averted by the action of Zaghlul Pasha, 
who first advised postponement, and then 
came up to Cairo, reprimanded the offend- 
ing Deputies, and soothed the feelings of 
Sarwat Pasha, so that he consented to con- 
tinue in office. It might perhaps be said 
that this outcome reveals the presence of 
a fifth force in Egyptian affairs which is 
more powerful than any other, unless it 
be that wielded by the British Government 
—namely, the personal authority of Zaghlul 
Pasha. 


Two weeks later a new crisis arose over 
an Hgyptian proposal to increase the size 
of the Egyptian Army, at the same time 
vesting the power to control it in the Army 
Council, as opposed to the existing control 
by the British Sirdar. The Parliamentary 
War Committee also “regretted its inability 
to recommend a continuance” of the annual - 
contribution of $3,750,000 toward the Sudan ' 
Administration, “in the absence of informa- 
tion in regard to its disposal.” The British 
Government promptly addressed a note to 
the Egyptian Government, which was pre- 
sented by Lord Lloyd to Sarwat Pasha on 
May 30. At the same time two battleships 
were ordered from Malta to Alexandria and 
one to Port Said. The note was said to be 
moderate in language, but requested the 
Egyptian Government “to put forward pro- 
posals as to how the necessary British 
cooperation in the military affairs of the 
country may be most effectively secured.” 
The attitude of the Egyptian Government 
was that the Egyptian Army did not con- 
stitute one of the reserved points in the 
declaration of 1922, and that therefore its 
constitution was no affair of the British 
Government. , 


Sir Austen Chamberlain, British Foreign 
Secretary, stated in the House of Com- 
mons that Egyptian politicians were en- 
deavoring to strengthen the Egyptian Army 


in order to convert it into a weapon at the 
disposal of the Nationalist Party, and that 
Britain could not permit its task of defend- 
ing the Suez Canal and the foreigners in 
Egypt to be complicated by the presence of 


- such a potentially hostile force. 


The Egyptian Government responded in a 
conciliatory manner, agreeing to full dis- 
cussion, but maintaining most of its con- 
tentions. It proposed to retain a British 
Inspector-General and to model the Egyp- 
tian Army upon British lines. 


Turkey 


FORMAL announcement was made on 
May 20 that Joseph C. Grew, Under- 
- Secretary of State, had been appointed Am- 
bassador to Turkey. Mr. Grew, who has 
been in the American public service since 
1904, is particularly prepared for his new 
position by a residence in Egypt from 1904 
to 1906, and by his participation in the 
Edusanne’ Conference in 1922-23. 

The Budget Commission arranged a bal- 
ance of revenue and expenditure at $97,- 
000,000. 


Persia 


oA NOUN CEMENT was made on April 
26 by the Shah that he had instructed 
the Prime Minister to approach various for- 
eign Governments with a view to the aboli- 
tion of the capitulations. Two weeks later 
representatives of the Powers were notified 
that all special jurisdictional privileges 
would be abolished on May 10, 1928. This 
will end a régime that has lasted 100 years, 
since Russia and Persia signed the treaty 
of Turkomanchai, by which it was provided 
that disputes between Russian and Persian 
subjects should be settled only in the pres- 
ence of an interpreter from the Russian 
legation or consulate. This privilege was 
extended to the citizens of other nations, 
and is in force today, except that Russia 
renounced her rights in 1921. 

Early in May Parliament reduced the 
wages of Government employes by 10 per 
cent., having almost at the same moment 
increased their own salaries from $200 to 
$300 per month. On the following day the 
Government employes went on strike, and 
all postal and telegraph services were sus- 
pended. Next day Parliament rescinded its 
decision. 

The seventeenth quarterly report by Dr. 
Millspaugh, Administrator General of the 
Finances of Persia, covers the period of 
three months ended Dec. 22, 1926. It calls 
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attention to the continued marked improve- 
ment in the financial condition of the coun- 


try. In particular the expenditure for pub- — 
lic works has increased over that of four 
years ago from about $100,000 to about | 
$2,500,000. In the same period the expendi- | 


ture for public instruction has increased 
from about $700,000 to about $1,500,000, and 
that for public health from $120,000. to 
about $275,000. There has been a decrease 


in foreign commerce, due particularly to 
4 


the commercial dispute with Russia. 


Syria 


S XR continued to await new proposals 
for its administration by the mandatory 
French Government. Quiet was reported 
everywhere, except that on May 21 it was 


Pe. oP Nea 


announced that a band of 150 insurgents — 


attempted to enter the Ghuta, or oasis of 
Damascus. They were reported to have 


lost 30 wounded and 40 killed, including 


their leader, the Emir Izz-ed-Din el Jezairi. 


Palestine and Transjordania 


UNICIPAL elections were held in Pal- 

estine in April. 
in Jerusalem, 3,273 cast ballots, including 
1,281 Moslems, 1,218 Jews, and 774 Chris- 
tians. ; 
Ragheb Bey Nashasheby, won all but two 
of the places. The Council includes 5. Mos- 
lems, 4 Jews and 8 Christians. 


M. Rutenberg, well known for his elec- 


trical projects in Palestine, during a ten- 
day stay at Amman in February obtained a 
concession of 6,000 acres in the region 
A few weeks later a 
congress of Sheikhs and notables met at 
Amman to protest against the granting of 
these rights in advance of the creation and 
meeting of a Parliament. 


Iraq 


ING FEISAL was present at the in- 
auguration of drilling operations of 
the Turkish Petroleum Company at Palk- 
hana on April 5, this being the first at- 
tempt to open up the famous Mosul oil 
fields by modern methods, and a month later 
the King opened a refinery at Alwand. 
Iraq hopes to obtain cheap oil and gasoline 
from these two enterprises, besides large 
royalties as an addition to the public rev- 
enue. 
The budget for 1927-1928 was approxi- 
mately balanced at about $21,000,000. 


Out of 3,900 voters © 


The party of the present Mayor, 
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Nationalist Armies Advance in China 
By QUINCY WRIGHT 
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LTHOUGH reports of military move- 
A ments were contradictory, it appeared 
+ at the time of this writing that. the 
Northern armies under Chang Tso-lin and 
his determined Chief-of-Staff, General 
Yang Yu-tin, had suffered serious reverses; 
that the line separating the Ankuochun 
from the Kuomintang had moved from 
the Yangtse to the Yellow River; that the 
two factions of the Kuomintang had at least 
temporarily abandoned their feud and that 
Chang Tso-lin was anxious to negotiate a 
peace on the basis of Nationalist principles. 
The latter was reported to have said on 
June 6 that he had no quarrel with the prin- 
ciples of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, but only with 
those of Nikolai Lenin. If the Hankow 
radicals and the Christian General, Feng 
Yu-hsiang, who had been appointed 
their Commander-in-Chief, were eliminated, 
Chang said he would negotiate with Chiang 
Kai-shek, leader of the moderate National- 
ists, and Yen Hsi-shan, the latter’s recent 
ally and the model Governor of Shansi 
Province. Chang was said to be willing to 
allow Yen to occupy Tientsin as a non- 
belligerent while negotiations were going on. 
How did this sudden turn of events take 
place? In the middle of May a Hankow 
army under General Tang Seng-chi started 
north in Honan Province, while Feng Yu- 
hsiang in Shensi started east with his long 
inactive army to meet them. Wu Pei-fu, 
who has been neutral with his army of some 
50,000, finding himself in danger of being 
crushed between three armies, joined the 
Southerners, much to Chang Tso-lin’s an- 
noyance, with the result that the Northern 
forces under Han Lin-chung were forced to 
retreat north of the Yellow River. 

In the meantime the moderate Nationalists 
under, Chiang proceeded north from Nan- 
king, taking Mingkwang and Pengpu in 
Anhwei Province on May 80 and penetrat- 
ing into Shantung Province. These suc- 
cesses made the cause of the North des- 
perate, especially when coupled with the 
movement of Yen Hsi-shan, who has been 
governing Shansi Province autocratically 
but well for fifteen years and has been 
neutral in the civil wars, though recently 
he was said to have devoted a good deal of 
attention to picking the winning side in 
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order to be with it at the finish. Further- 
more, Japan, who had been blocked by the 
Mukden Government in various railway and 
financial manoeuvres in Manchuria, turned 
against Chang and took up Chiang. 

It is interesting to notice that the South- 
ern successes were reported on May 30, the 
anniversary of the Shanghai incident of 
1925, which gave a great impetus to Na- 
tionalism. It is still too early to estimate 
the gravity of the Northern defeat. On 
May 31 an Ankuochun spokesman described 
the retreat as tactical: “We are not beaten. 
The fight against Bolshevism will con- 
tinue.” Yang Yu-tin, who seems to be the 
Northern hope, is described by Walter 
Duranty as a determined lover of fighting, 
resembling General Smedley D. Butler, and 
prepared to make a vigorous counter-offen- 
sive. The Northern débacle was all the 
more surprising in that it followed reports 
that the Hankow Government was about to 
fall before the combined attacks of the 
Northerners and the moderate Nationalists. 

'The difficulty of following the Chinese 
situation is enhanced by the varied inter- 
pretations of the same events by the corre- 
spondents reporting them. While the arti- 
cles of one are headed “China’s civil war 
is respectful and polite’; “Rival Chinese 
wage a battle of words,’ another viewing 
the same incident writes, “Severe battle 
fought”; “Enemies coming to grips.” Un- 
doubtedly Chinese enemies are less sharply 
differentiated and more capable of chang- 
ing sides or compromising than European 
armies. 

Coincident with the Northern movement 
of the theatre of civil war the Powers pre- 
pared to send forces to protect their citi- 
zens. An international defence force of 
16,000 was said to be planned for Tientsin 
and Peking and the first contingent of 
about 2,000 Americans, the Sixth Regiment 
of Marines and the Tenth Artillery Regi- 
ment left Shanghai on June 2 under Gen- 
eral Smedley D. Butler. They encamped 
at Tientsin, with the declaration that the 
object was “solely for the defense of life 
and property.” Under the Boxer protocol 
of 1901 the Powers have the right to keep 
the Peking Tientsin Railway open, and ap- 
parently they intend to do so. 


On April 24 Jules Saurwein of Le Matin, 
while explaining the lack of a vigorous 
Japanese policy in China by Japan’s 
critical economic situation, nevertheless 
thought her insufficiently aware of the 
danger that “the Mongol Empire of the thir- 
teenth century’? would be reconstructed by 
the nationalization of Asia. A month later, 
on May 22, Japan was accused, in certain 
press reports, of broadcasting pessimism, 
_.. failing to cooperate with the Powers, being 

_ unduly friendly with the Soviets, and, as 
an Asiatic country, secretly satisfied with 
the Bolshevist formula, “Asia for the 
Asiatics.” On May 25 the press predicted 
Japanese recognition of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Nanking Government with the understand- 
ing, given by Chiang’s new Foreign Minis- 
ter, Dr. C. C. Wu, that her special interests 
in Manchuria would be respected. The 
Japanese decision to send 3,000 troops to 
protect her interests in Tsingtao and Tsinan 
in- Shantung was announced on May 28, 
with the following proviso: 

The Japanese Government declares that, 
though they are dispatching troops as an 
unavoidable measure of self-defense, they 
have no intention whatever of keeping them 
for a prolonged period and the troops will 
be withdrawn immediately when the fear 
of danger to our residents in that region 
ceases to exist. : 

Nevertheless, foreign Powers at once be- 
gan to hint that Japan was re-establishing 
the position in Shantung which she gave up 
as a result of Chino-Japanese negotiations 


ms Japan: “Don’t be angry, friends. 
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during the Washington conference. 

In spite of these troop movements, the 
Powers have indicated no political designs 
in regard to China. On May 38 President 
Coolidge made it clear that he had no in- 
tention of corresponding further on the 
Nanking incident, and the next day it was 
announced that the other Powers would fol- 
low suit. In a statement in the House of 


~Commons on May 9 Sir Austen Chamber- 


lain said: “We have decided that present 
application of sanctions for the outrages at 
Nanking, and a failure to observe the Han- 
kow agreement is inexpedient, however jus- — 
tified.” He laid blame for the Nanking in- 
cident upon the Communists, whose Gov- 
ernment at Hankow was now “but the 
shadow of a name,” while he exhibited a 
certain friendliness to Chiang Kai-shek: 

In these circumstances we do not intend 
to address any further note to Eugene Chen. 
We have so informed the other Powers. We 
have added that we reserve full liberty of 
action as to the future, and particularly re- 
specting any further outrages which may be 
perpetrated on the British flag, British na- 
tionals or British property. 4 


To this Eugene Chen replied that Cham- 
berlain’s reference “to my Government was 
ludicrous and deeply tragic in its ig- 
norance.” “Before three months have 
passed,” he said, “we shall conquer our way 
to Peking, where, in the name of National- 
ist China and of the Kuomintang, I will 
speak language which Chamberlain will be 
unable to ignore.” 

A few days later, on May 17, Great Brit- 
ain recalled Basil Newton from Hankow, 


thus breaking relations with that Govern- 


ment. The notice accompanying this deci- 


sion explained that Eugene Chen had failed 


to make good his claim to act as the repre- 


4 


y 
s 


THE POWERS’ SUSPICIOUS SPEAR-HOLDER IN CHINA 

The Four Powers in China to the Fifth (suspiciously) : | 
time we want to thrust them back, you false creature. 

I will thrust afterward—well afterward.” 


“Don’t keep on holding to it every 


- Kladderadatsch, Berlin 
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‘sentative of the Chinese Government and 
had shirked responsibility for the Nanking 
outrages, and that, therefore, it was ‘“use- 
less and undesirable to deal with a régime 
so totally incapable of the duties of civ- 
ilized government.” The United States did 
not follow suit. 

In the meantime Dr. C. C. Wu, son of the 
late Wu Ting-fang, Minister to Washing- 
ton during the Boxer period, had been 
chosen Foreign Minister of the Nanking 
Government. On May 138 he issued a long 
statement, pointing out the military suc- 
cesses of the Nationalists, deploring the 
“presence in the party of Communist in- 
fluences at variance with the precepts of 
the Kuomintang, which had brought about 
an open split,” but anticipating that “these 
influences” would “soon be completely elim- 
inated and solidarity re-established among 
the followers of Dr. Sun Yat-sen.” The 
statement read as follows: 

The Nationalist Government will exert 
every effort to protect foreign life and prop- 
erty, according to the generally accepted 
rules of international law. The resentment 
of the Chinese to the foreigner is not to him 
individually, but to the system under which 
he lives. The Chinese object not to the 
presence of the foreigner, but to his privi- 
leged position. They consider that the for- 
eignér should be placed on an equality of 
footing among those with whom he has vol- 
untarily chosen to live and trade. 


As for the Russian Communists them- 
selves, the two wings of the party appear 
-widely separated on Chinese policy. Zino- 
viev, on May 10, regarded Chiang Kai-shek 
as a “scoundrel,” while Bukharin, though 
advocating a peasant revolution, said: “So 
far as possible this must not be done in such 
a way as would give the enemies of the 
Chinese people a pretext to raise an outcry 
against the sovietization of China.” The 
Peasants’ Newspaper of Moscow designated 
Chiang’s movement as “a bourgeois counter- 
revolution.” 

Incidents involving foreigners were fre- 
quently reported during May. Warship 
sniping went on along the Yangtse, and on 
May 12 the Nanking Government protested 
that American warships had fired into Chi- 
nese forts without provocation. Admiral 
Williams replied that no American vessel 
had fired first and that none would do so 
in the future, though they were under in- 
structions to return fire. Senator Bingham 
of Connecticut regretted being relieved of 
$1,000 and a $500 moving picture camera 
by bandits while near Peking. Several mis- 
sions were reported looted. The Hankow 
atmosphere, however, became suddenly less 


anti-foreign early in May. Though many 
foreigners had left, 250 Germans remained, 

On April 80 sixty returned missionaries 
expressed satisfaction with the Chinese rev- 
olution as marking progress in enlighten- 
ment. “If war came as the result of en- 
lightenment,” said Dr. Jesse R. Wilson of 
the Student Volunteer Movement, “then war 
is inevitable. It is better to have war than 
ignorance.” However, on May 9, Senator 
Borah urged a five-Power treaty “to put 
the ban of outlawry on war” with China. 

Sir Esme Howard, British Ambassador, 
said on May 20 that the British Govern- 
ment had openly declared its readiness to 
revise all existing treaties so as to meet the 
Chinese wishes, and that, though the Na- 
tionalists had accepted assistance from Mos- 
cow, this did not prove them Communists; 
consequently, that there seemed to be no 
reason why negotiations could not proceed 
as soon as a government was recognized. 


Japan 


{2 Japanese financial crisis improved 

slowly during May. On May 7 the 
Diet, by a vote of 210 to 194, censured the 
Privy Council for its refusal, on April 17, 
to approve the Imperial Ordinance for re- 
lieving the financial situation. 

Mr. Junnosuke Inouye, said to be the 
ablest banker in Japan, was made Governor 
of the Bank of Japan on May 10, two days 
after the Diet passed the Financial Relief 
bill. On May 18 the banks opened after a 
three weeks’ moratorium. 

Viscount Korekiyo Takahashi resigned on 
June 2 as Finance Minister and was suc- 
ceeded by Chuzo Mitauchi, former Minister 
of Education. 
years and expected to remain in office for 
only a short time. 

One of the first acts of Premier Tanaka’s 
Administration was to send a commission 
of three to investigate the condition of Jap- 
anese in the Yangtse Valley. 


Siam 


4 te King of Siam, on March 25, pub- 

licly declared that his country had now 
achieved a position of full legal equality 
among the nations. The last of the Con- 
sular courts in Siam was closed by the rat- 
ification on March 25 of the treaties with 
Belgium and Luxemburg, and two days 


later the new customs tariff went into 
force. 


Takahashi is advanced in — 


— 
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-_ China’s foreign relations since the establish- 

ment of the republic, by an American pub- 
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© 1920. 
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Memoirs of his life in South Africa, Rus- 
sia, India and Central Asia. 
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Three Years Ago 
$40 a Month 


—now he heads his own business! 


In 1922 J. H. Bryson, now head of the Bryson Nov- 
elty Manufacturing Company, Fayetteville, Tenn., 
was clerking in a grocery store at $40 a month. Thru 
a LaSalle advertisement he became interested in 
LaSalle home-study training, selected Higher Ac- 
countancy as his course, and immediately started a 
rapid succession of advancements—until in 1925 he 
became president and proprietor of the firm which 
bears his name, now doing a nation-wide business. 
Two recent orders—one for 750,000 oil gauges; the 
other for 500,000 yardsticks—give a slight idea of 
the magnitude of his operations, 

“During the last six months,’”’ writes Mr. Brysor- 

“our products have been shipped into every state in 
the Union, as well as to a number of foreign coun« 
tries, Our business is on a good paying basis andis 
rapidly increasing. 

“Had it not been for LaSalle and theself-confidence 
and inspiration which came from the knowledge 
secured from you, I would still be working as a 
grocery clerk or somewhere in this same channel... 
Nothing I could say would express the gratitude 1 
feel toward LaSalle for my training. If it can help 
to accomplish what I have already accomplished, I 
feel that there is no limit to what it can do.” 
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